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AD IF ERT 1 EFMETNT,; 


1 having publiſhed, in the Scots Magazine for January 1769, ſome 
thoughts and queries relating to certain petitions and expreſſions uſed 
by Antihurgher-Seceders in public prayers ; — Mr Gib, who is well 
known to have the lead among that body, thought proper to inſert, in 
that Magazine for April laſt, a defence of ' thoſe peculiarities, diſtin - 
guiſhing one of the petitions by the title of a matter wholly religious,” 
and the others by that of matters ſomewhat political.” It was obvious 
to every body, he ſuppoſes, that that gentleman either gave no anſwer 
at all to ſome of the moſt important queries, or that what he.choſe to 
ſay on the ſubject, confiſted chiefly in artful evaſions, gloſſing and co - 
louring the matters in queſtion. On this account, the author was for 
ſome time in ſuſpenſe,” whether he ſhould take any notice of this per- 
formance, At laſt however, for reaſons known to himſelf, he thought 
it neceſſary to canvaſs it ſomewhat minutely; and alſo, to add What 
occurred to him on the important ſubject of the diſtinction between the 
kingdom of Chriſt, and the kingdoms of this world. Accordingly the 
firſt fourteen letters were wiitten ſeveral months ago; and, in caſe of 
their being ever publiſhed, were intended to be anonymous, as well as 
the eſſay which Mr Gib had pretended to anſwer. But of late ſome occur- 
rences induced him to write ana ccount of the differences between the a- 
forementioned Seceders and him, in order to give a view of hisdiflicuitics 
with reſpect to the mode of covenanting practiſed among that ſociety, 
and of the tyranny and injurious uſage exerciſed toward him by their 
judicatories, on account of thoſe difficulties, which were cxtorted from 
him by high clergy- authority. After that account, with the ſeveral 
Papers annexed to it, were ſent to the preſs, he began to think of pu- 

lifhing the letters to Mr Gib alſo. And though, upon reviſing them 
with that view, he diſcovered ſomewhat of a coincidence between the 
two papers, which could ſcarce be avoided, conſidering the identity 
and near affinity of ſome of the ſubjeRs treated in both; yet tkis did 
not appear ſo very conſiderable, as that the publication of any one of 
the treatiſes could fully anſwer the end of both. He apprehended the 
letters might be of at leaſt ſome utility for further illuſtrating and vin- 
dicating ſome things of no ſmall moment in the controverſy betwecn 
the Seceders and him, which were but juſt hinted at in the Account. 
He therefore reſolved to publiſh both; only he ſaw the likenc/s bo be 


Juch, that it was vain to think of concealing the author. And as he 


*« knows no reaſon of prudence, fear, or ſhame,” (to vie Mr Gib's own 
words), for doing fo, except what may ariſe fr em a ccnſciouſncls of 
; BD | the 


THE author thinks it not improper to acquaint the Public, that 
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and new to its employ, and ſuch like conſiderations, 


1 


the meanneſs of his, compoſition, the natural 93. Be a young pen. 


thought it pro- 


pet to prefix his name. 


Hr has endeavoured to give a fair and juſt repreſentation of the pe- 
culiar ſcheme of Seceders, extracted not from hearſay or ſcattered hints, 
but from their ſtandard writings, ſuch as the judicial Act and Teſtimgny, 
Act ſor renew ing the covenants, Anſwers to Mr Nairn, c. and of the 
covenanted reformation, and laws of both church and ſtate in the pe- 
riod between 1638 and 1650, in favour thereof, from the originals, 
which are expreſsly homologated and approved, without the leaſt ex- 
ception, in thoſe performances. And he can ſafely ſay, that he is not 
conſcigus of having in the leaſt wiredrawn or perverted theſe their de- 


clared principles. 15 


Arno the letters be addreſſed to Mr Gib, the matters in que- 
ſtion, witheut all doubt, concern the whole body of Seceders, and certain- 
ly merit their attention as a common cauſe, As Mr Gib has evidently 
given up with ſome very material parts of their origioal plan, he hopes 
the miniſters of that way will be as fair and honeſt with the generation, 


and particularly the many precious ſouls under their inſpeQion, as free- 


ly to declare, if they be ſtill adhering thereto, or not. If they ſtill 
continue to ſland on their firſt ground, viz. the covenant-bottom and 
covenanting period between 1638 and 1650; why ſhould they ſeek to 
c.iſguiſe of varniſh it in a huddle of deceitful colours, as Mr Gib 
hath done; and not rather honeſtly avow it? Are they now aſhamed 
fairly and publicly to maintain their principles in the face of the ſun ? 
If otherwiſe, that is, if they have now dropt the ſolemn-league uni- 
formity, and points neceſſarily connected therewith ; let them come 
from behind the curtain, and, like men of honour, candidly and frankly 
acknowledge it before the world. *Tis no diſparagement to the beſt 
cf men to own their miſtakes, and endeavour to reclaim thoſe that have 
been miſled through their means. Above all things, let them proceed 
no further in making poor ſimple people ſwear to things, which Mr Gib 
(a higher authority with -them than any that, perhaps, the author 
could name) calls matters ſomewhat political,“ and which are quite 
foreign to the nature of Chriſt's kingdom, which is not of this world, 
but ib heavenly and ſpiritual. He will be heartily ſorry, if ever 
Mr Gib in particular again adminiſter that covenant to his people, 
acter the public renunciation he has made of ſome important matters 
therein contained or referred to. If he ſhould, what muſt people think? 
And, pray, let him and his brethren. confider, if one in a hundred of 
thoſe that have hitherto joined in that work, has really done fo in 
truth, judgment, and righteouſneſs. 


THe author begs leave to ſay, that he is not fo attached to any of 
thoſe ſentiments wherein he now finds himſelf obliged to differ from 
tis former frierds, but that he will give all poſſible attention to what- 
ever may be offered from the inipired writings againſt them: and it, 
by the ſorce of ſcripture-arguments, (the qnly arguments he will con- 

cern 


hi Woe 

cern himſelf with), he be convinced of error, he ſhall realily acknow- 
ledge it: for he has no pretenſions to infallibility, which the dogmati- 
calneſs of ſome people would ſeem to import their laying claim to. 


THrarT the reader may have a full view of the whole a fai in contre. 
verly between Mr Gib and him, it was judged proper to prehx both 
che letters originally publiſhed in the Scots Magazine.  —_ .. ., 

IT remains to obſerve, that the 15th letter was very lately written, at 
the defire of a friend, who had acceſs-to peruſe the preceding letters in 
the courſe of printing; and who was of opinion, that it was. neceſſa 
to expoſe what Mr Gib has advanced, in a ſermon, on the manner. o 
covenanting, relative to the Bond's not importing a ſwearing to the hiſto- 
rical facts reduplicated upon therein. AGE 


As to the merits of the cauſe in diſpute, the author leaves every o 
to Judge for himſelf, and decide as he pleaſes : only he begs that thoſe 
who pleaſe to dip in this affair, will examine the matters in queſtion 
by the rule of God's word, and determine according to that infajlible 
ſtandard. A 


[14% 


In. fine, if in the whole, or any part of his diſpute with the Sece- 
ders, either in the former pamphlet or this, he hath advanced any thing 
diſagreeable to the revealed mind and will of God, or injurious to the 
intereſts of the kingdom of his dear Son; he earneſtly begs of the God - 
and Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that it may be brought to nought, 
and the weakneſs of it laid open. in ſuch a manner as to prevent the re- 
ception or propagation of it for ever. But if he has advanced, how- 
ever weakly, what, through the divine bleſſing, may have a tendency 
to clear up any point of ſcripture truth and duty ;—any thing that may 
be calculated for ſtopping the progreſs of raſh and implicit ſwearing by 
the name of God; for caſting light upon the nature of Chriſt's kang- 
dom, which is not of this world, and the proper methods of furthering 
the ſame; for reviving or promoting that truly-primitive, practice, a 
frequent commemoration of the Lord's death in the ordinance of the 
ſupper; for expoſing unwarrantable terms of the Chriſtian fellowfhip ; 
for exciting the profeſſors of religion to become more the diſciples and 
ſervants of Jeſus Chriſt, and leſs & diſciples and ſervants of men, Oc. ; 
-—he in like manner begs, that this cauſe may not ſuffer, either through 
his manifold real weakneſſes and imperfections, or through infamy and 
reproaches, which human paſſion, reſentment, and party-ſpirit, . may 
caſt upon him, in order to hinder its progreſs; and alſo, that, in due 
time, it may pleaſe the God of the ſpirits of all fleſh to raiſe up per- 
ſons, in all reſpeQs better qualified, for itluſtrating and enforcing a 
cauſe wherein both the glory of God and the good of men ſeem * 
ſo much concerned. May the Lord himſelf plead the cauſe that truly 
is his own! and to his name bg praiſe, ; 


N. B. Uyon 


[vii 


N. B. Urox a more careful reading of the. foot-note at page 69. of 
His Account, he apprehended it requiſite to give the following caution 
and explanation. Itter noticing a certain circumitance relative to ſome 
of the brethren, it is there added, —* I ſhall leave it with themfelves,” 
12 is, the four gentlemen above mentioned, viz, Meſſ. Wilſon, 

reſton, Watſon, and Bennet), „to reconcile the por they ated on 
that occafion, with their continued preaching and praying up cove- 
* nanting in its preſent form, their concurring in leading on poor weak 
« people to ſwear that oath without any alteration, and voting cenſure 
* on Mr Arthur and me, Cc. Now, whereas this might imply, that 
each of theſe four voted for the ſuſpenſion ; the author reckoned him- 
ſelf bound by the rules of candor and equity to declare, that he did 
not mean ſo to affirm of one of them, namely, Mr Watſon, who, to the 
beſt of his remembrance, did not vote in the paſling of that ſentence 
at all, but was ſilent. Whether tre voted in the depofition and excom- 
munication or not, he cannot ſay ; becauſe he was neither preſent, nor 
had occaſion to hear thereof. | 


Dundee, March 20. 
I 7 7 O. 
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3. 2. for chief read civil 
7. from the bottom, for It is read Is it 
90. 8. for and read an 
106. 26. 27. for the above read a ſcriptural 
124. 10. for pre-exerciſe read free exerciſe 
11. after themſelves add and acting 
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Thoughts and Queries relating to ſome Expreſſions 
in Prayer, uſed by Antiburgher Sectders, 


Originally publiſhed in the Scots Magazine for Ja- 
nuary 1769. 


To the Author of the Scors MAGAZINE. 


SIR, 1768. 
OME time ago, I happened, on a Sabbath-day, to at- 
tend public worſhip in an Antiburgher Seceding mcet- 
ing-houſe, —Although I be none of thoſe people whoſet 
up for cenſors and critics ; yet I could not help taking par- 
ticular notice of certain petitions, and modes of expreſ- 
ſion, uſed by the preacher in prayer; —ſuch as, That the Lord 
would revive, nnd bring into repute, a covenanted work of re- 
formation ;—That he would haſten the time when our civil ma- 
giſtrates ſhould become nurſing-fathers and nurſing-mothers to 
the church ; —That he would diſpoſe them to exert their power 
and influence for promoting the cauſe and kingdom of Chriſt ; 
— That he would bleſs the ordinances both more ordinary and 
more ſolemn, &c. — which, or the like petitions and modes of 
expreſſion, Iunderſtand, are not peculiar to that preacher only, 
but common to thoſe of that way. Yea, ſuch ſtreſs is ſaid to be 
laid upon them, that the omiſſion of them has, in ſundry inſtan- 
ces, given no {mall offence both to miniſters and people. Not 
having been fully ſatisfied, however, as to the determinate mean- 
ing and propriety of ſome, or all of theſe phraſes, I was led to 
think more cloſely of them afterwards ; — when the following 
queries and thoughts occurred to my mind :—which I beg leave, 
through the channel of your Magazine, to communicate to the 
public; and ſo much the rather as, perhaps, thoſe whom they 
more immediately reſpect and concern, may be pleaſed to give 


candid, pertinent, and fatisfaftory anſwers, —in the {fate channel. 
A. I. What 


CS: 


I. What did the preacher mean by praying, that the cove- 
nanted reformation might be revived, and brought into repute ? 
More particularly here: What is meant by the covenanted re- 
formation itſelf ? Is it the Solemn-league reformation and uni- 
formity, ſo warmly eſpouſed and contended for by Seceders ? —an 
external uniformity in one ſyſtem of doctrines, one mode of wor- 
ſhip, and one form of church-government, throughout the king- 
doms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, — to be brought about 
by the interpoſition of parliamentary power and civil pains, — 
without the leaſt toleration or indulgence to ſuch as might ſcruple 


at any part of ſaid uniformity ;—together with, it may be, the 


ſevere laws enacted by both the Engliſh and Scotch parliaments, 


eſpecially the latter, in that period, for the promoting thereof ;— — 


and for the non-revival of which, the aforeſaids loudly complain 
of, and teſtify againſt the revolution-parliament ? Suppoſing 
this to be the meaning, how hard would the fate of multitudes 
of our fellow - ſubjects at this day be, ſhould that covenanted re- 
formation and uniformity at any time come to be revived, — at 
leaſt, by the Britiſh legiſlature? And, in all appearance, what 
a ſhocking ſcene of perjury and groſs diſſimulation would open? 
Many would, no doubt, ſuffer for conſcience ſake :—and, 
to avoid ſuffering, or graſp at preferments, many more, it is to be 
feared, would offer violence to their conſciences, and deal de- 
ceitfully in the moſt ſacred matters; —as was plainly the caſe in 
the Solemn-league period. Again, what is meant by ſaid re- 
formation's being brought into repute ? If it is really believed to be 
the pure and unmixed cauſe of Chriſt, what great ground is there 
to expect its being brought into repute throughout whole nations 
and kingdoms of this world, and among the great men and po- 
liticians thereof? Is not the uncorrupted cauſe of Chriſt, for 
the moſt part, a deſpiſed cauſe in this world? And does not a 
faithful—ſtedfaſt adherence thereto rather expoſe perſons to re- 
proach and ſuffering, than raiſe them to honour and reputation, 
in the preſent ſtate of things? Has not our Lord himſelf expreſs- 
ly taught, that whoſoever will come after him, muſt deny him- 
felf, take up his croſs, and follow him? — follow him in a way 
of felf-denial, and patient bearing of the croſs? And does not 
his inſpired apoſtle aver, that whoſoever will live godly in Chriſt 
Jeſus, ſhall ſuffer perſecution ? Is not the preſent ſtate of the fol- 
lowers of the Lamb, in ſcripture repreſented as militant and ſuf— 
fcring ? But how will ſuch declarations and repreſentations 
comport with his cauſe's being brought into repute among whole 
nations and kingdoms of this world as ſuch ?—although indeed, 
It always was, and ever will be highly in repute among the na- 


tions of them who are ſaved. 
ARR. II. What 


A. 
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l 
II. What was meant by praying, That the Lord would haſten 


the time when our chief rulers ſhould become nurfing fathers 
and mothers to the church ! Does not this plainly ſuppoſe, 
that the powers which preſently be in G. Britain, are not fo? — 
But ſome cannot help thinking otherwiſe, — ſince they, with a 
paternal ſort of care, protect and nouriſh up their ſubjects, the 
members of the civil community, as a nurſery from among whom 
members are gathered and called into the church and kingdom 
of Chriſt ;—not only defending them in the enjoyment of their 
civil properties in general, —but, in ſpecial, of that precious na- 
tural right of mankind, liberty of conſcience, alſo. Whence it 
comes to paſs, that the diſciples of Chriſt, or church-members, 
in their dominions, are allowed to live quiet and peaceable lives, 
in all godlineſs and honeſty, —or, in other words, to profeſs and 
obſerve his holy religion, according to the beſt views thereof 
they can attain unto from the ſcriptures of truth, —without out- 
ward moleſtation and diſturbance : — which certainly is no ſmall 
ground of thankfulneſs ;—eſpecially conſidering the furious and 
perſccuting temper of ſame even of thoſe who profeſs religion at 
this day, but ſeem not indeed to know what manner of ſpirit 
they are of ; — whoſe wild zeal, were it not for the reſtraint of 
our excellent civil government, would in all appearance prompt. 
them on to violent meaſures with thoſe who happen to differ 
from them in their views of religion. Vea, this would ſeem to 
be all, or the principal advantage, that, in Paul's judgment, 
Chriſtians were to expect from civil government; ſee 1 Tim. ii. 
1.2. How does the preacher underſtand the paſſage of the 
prophet, If. xlix. 23. to which this petition ſeems to refer? Does 
he underſtand it of the magiſtrate as ſuch miniſtering food and 
nouriſhment unto the church of Chriſt as ſuch ? Then, for in- 
formation's ſake, I would aſk, what fort of nouriſhment it is 
the magiſtrate gives, or can give, unto the church? Is it not 
earthly and carnal things only the rulers of the kingdoms of 
this world have in their power to give? And is not the church 
of Chriſt a ſpiritual and heavenly fort of ſociety, — which, a- 
greeably to its nature and kind, is fed and nourithed by {piritual 
proviſion ? For do not all the genuine members thereof eat the 
ſame ſpiritual meat, and drink the ſame ſpiritual drink? But if 
the preſent Britiſh powers be not nurfing-fathers to the church, 
it is aſked, What would conſtitute them ſo? It is incumbent up- 
on them as nurſe-fathers, to protect church-members from out- 
ward violence in the exerciſe of their religion? This they do to 
all who behave themſelves as good and peaceable ſubjeéts of the 
civil ſtate, — which indeed the religion of Jeſus ſtrictly binds all 
its profeſſors unto.—ls it further incumbent upon them as ſuch, 
to provide for the maintenance of the miniſters of che church? 
A 2 This 


127 

This alſo is done with regard to thoſe of the national churches 
of England and Scotland, as preſently by law eſtabliſhed. —— 
But, may ſome ſay, the legal benefices, thus diſpoſed of, are 
miſapplied ; — they ought to be annexed unto the Seceſſion- 
ſcheme, and beſtowed upon the miniſters of that way only. 
Well, ſuppoſing that ſhould ever come to be the caſe, which in- 
deed is not likely, would not thoſe of the preſent eſtabliſhed 
churches think they had as good ground to complain of miſap- 
plication on this head, as thoſe of the Seceſſion can poſſibly 
pretend? So that complaints of this kind, from ſome quarter 
or other, would not be got prevented. Civil rulers, I ſuppoſe, 
for the moſt part, have political views in annexing worldly emo- 
luments unto any ſcheme of religion or ſet of clergy whatever; 
and therefore will, no doubt, beſtow their favours of that fort. 
upon thoſe who, they think, will beſt ſerye their political pur- 
109g And I doubt not but the clergy of the eſtabliſhment are 
ully as well qualified for ſerying the purpoſes of civil govern- 

ment, as thoſe of the Seceflion would be; — although at 
the ſame time, in charity I hope, many on the eſtabliſh- 
ment have much higher purpoſes in view, and at heart, — I 
ſhall not meddle with the warrantableneſs of the civil govern- 
ment's paying miniſters ſtipends. As the beſtowing of world- 
ly emoluments upon ſuch clergy as offer faireſt for having the 
moſt extenſive influence on the body of the people, ſeems 
to be a very good engine of ſlate, I doubt not but poli- 
ticians, and political rulers, will take care that this be done. 
But yet, I cann&t help aſking on this head, If the voluntary 
contributions of church- members, according to their ſeveral 
abilities, for the maintenance of their paſtors, be not fully 
as agreeable to the primitive and apoſtolic way, and as well cal- 
culated for anſwering the ends of edification in the church, — as 
that of a legal benefice, or national tax? True indeed, in the 
latter way, the clergy's living is uſually more liberal, and they 
better enabled to carry out the port of gentry, But it remains 
a queſtion, If that has a direct tendency to the ſpiritual nouriſh- 
ment, edification, and comfort of the church of Chriſt ? for is 
it not a certain fact, confirmed by the mournful experience of 
paſt ages, that the raiſing of the church's miniſters unto worldly 
grandeur and opulence, or even unto an entire independence up- 
on the Chriſtian people for their ſubſiſtence, and making them 
wholly dependent upon the civil powers therefor, — inſtead of 
turning out unto che welfare of the church, has, in too many in- 
ſtances, had a quite contrary effect? — Or, over and above 
all this, in order to our rylers being right nurſe-fathers of the 
church, would it alſo be neceſſary to impoſe the Scceſlion- ſcheme, 
as ſtated and laid out in the judicial teſtimony, and ſworn unto 
| | in 
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in the bond reduplicating upon the long hiſtorical narrative in 
the acknowledgment of fins thereto prefixed, upon all his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, of whatſoever quality, rank, and degree, under 
all civil pains? and forcibly to ſuppreſs, or root out of their 
lands and empire, all thoſe the miniſters of the Seceſſion might 
think proper to adjudge Heretics, Sectarians, Latitudinarians, 
&c. &c. ? But then, how would ſuch meaſures conſiſt with 
the peace and welfare of the civil community, the rights of 
conſcience, the nature and genius of the religion and king- 
dom of Chriſt, and the divinely-authoriſed ways and methods 
of promoting it in the world? But more to this purpoſe juſt 
now. Wherefore, 


III. What is meant by praying, That the Lord would diſpoſe 
our rulers to exert their power for advancing the cauſe and king- 
dom of Chriſt ? Can they, as civil rulers, uſe any other but car- 
nal weapons, carnal power and policy, or temporal rewards and 
puniſhments, for this end ? ſuch as, on the one hand, the 
offices and riches of the ſtate or worldly kingdom, by way of 
motives and attractives; and, on the other hand, civil pains or 
temporal evils, either of the greater or leſſer ſort, to be inflict- 
ed on thoſe who will not ſubmit themſelves ? But, pray, 
hat aptitude or fitneſs is there in the motives and engines of 
this world, for promoting and enforcing a kingdom which, by 
the glorious King thereof, is expreſsly declared not to be of 
Ethis world? Does our Lord hire and engage people into his 
kingdom and ſervice with hundreds and thouſands a-year ; with 
Wc emoluments, honours, and preferments, of an earthly king- 
dom? Does not the doctrine of Chriſt rather conſtantly and 
uniformly lead of the minds and attention of his diſciples and 
followers from a preſent world, and the things thereof, unto 
Another world, — a better, that is, an heavenly country, where 
heir vaſt inheritance lies? Does it not direct them to look at, 
ind be influenced by, not the things which are ſeen, and are 
emporal, but the things which are not ſeen, and are eternal? 
How then can it be believed, that ever he intended thoſe things 

o be propoſed as motives and incitements, for men to embrace 
ind profeſs his heavenly religion? True indeed, in the goſpel, 
he propotes the nobleſt, the moſt exalted, and engaging induce- 
nents, to come over to his fids, and ſubmit to his benign go- 
ernment, his rule of grace. But then are not theſe of a ſpiri- 
ual and heavenly nature ?—even all ſpiritual bleſſings, — all the 
leffings of grace and glory in Chriſt jeſus? — And then, on 
he other hand, as to civil pains or temporal evils, whether of 
he greatcr or leſſer ſort, is there not good ground for ſaying, 
ar hence be all ſuch methods of violence from the cauſe and 
N kingdom 
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kingdom of the Prince of Peace, who is not come to deſtroy 
mens lives, or injure them in their civil concerns, but to ſave 
them? All methods of violence are diametrically oppoſite to 
the ſpirit and genius of the goſpel of peace; and therefore me- 
thods of Chriſtian perſuaſion only can be admitted here. What 
fitneſs is there, in depriving men of their natural rights and pri- 
vileges as free · born and good ſubjects of an earthly kingdom, — 
or in impriſonment, baniſhment, c. —either for reclaiming men 
from error, or for producing real religion, · producing the know - 
ledge, faith, love, and obedience of the truth, as it is in Jeſus ? 
Would not all ſuch meaſures ſeem rather to be deſtructive af 
true religion, properly ſo called? For is not all true religion a 
free and voluntary thing? Is not free choice, without compul- 
ſion or force, neceſſary to the very being of it? That religion 
which is cauſed or influenced by worldly motives and conſidera- 
tions, by civil rewards or puniſhments, however it may pals a- 
mong men, is certainly naught in God's fight. — What then 
could be meant by praying, that our rulers would exert their in- 
fluence for promoting the cauſe of Chriſt? What! muſt this 
cauſe be promoted by carnal power and military force ? Is not 
the word, accompanied with the power of the Spirit, ſufficient 
for reaching this important end ?— ſufficient for perſuading and 
determining the people to aſſemble with one accord, to ſerve 
the higheſt Lord ? Is not the ſword of the Spirit, which is the 
word of God, (though not carnal, yet) mighty through God to 
the pulling down of ſtrong holds, caſting down imaginations, 
and every high thing which exalteth itſelf againſt the knowledge 
of God, and bringing into captivity every thought to the obe- 
dience of Chriſt ? And if it pleaſes not God, by the means of 
his own appointment, to perſuade and determine great multi- 
tudes, even whole nations and kingdoms, to come into the ſer- 
vice of Chriſt, or that particular way of ſerving him which to 
us appears beſt ; are we therefore to exalt our wiſdom above the 
wiſdom of God, in a way of devifing means of our own inven- 
tion for the accompliſhing of that end ?—Are not the following 
words of Henry's commentaries pertinent to the preſent purpoſe ? 
Right notions of the nature of Chriſt's kingdom, would keep 
« us at right methods for promoting the ſame.” 


IV. As to the diſtribution of divine ordinances into more or- 
glinary and more ſolemn; it may be obſerved, that by the more 
folemn, as oppoſed to the more ordinary, ordinances, doubtlels 
the preacher meant, ordinances of a more extraordinary nature, 
which are but ſeldom to be obſerved ; ſuch, for inſtance, as 
public faſting, &c. : and from the connection it appeared, that, 
among this latter ſort, he clafled the Lord's ſupper, —as _— 

. other 


1 
other Seceders alfo do. But, then, one can ſcarce help aſking, 
By what authority he, or they, do ſo? It is readily granted, 
that this ordinance is very ſolemn and important. The things 
therein ſignified and repreſented are the deep things of God, 
the reſult and produce of the manifold wiſdom of God, which 
things the angels themſelves deſire to look into; and therefore 
are moſt ſtriking and affecting to the ſpiritual mind, the belie- 
ving ſoul, which, in the light of the word, knows, and is per- 
ſuaded of theſe things, But the queſtion here is, If the Lord's 
ſupper be of ſuch a nature as that it ought but ſeldom to be dif- 
nſed in Chriſtian congregations ?— only once, or twice a- year, 
or ſo? Does the ſcripture-account authoriſe this view? fee 1 
Cor. xi. 23.26. with Acts ii. 42. and other places. —Or does 
the Weſt. Conf. and Directory (unto the whole doctrine where- 
of Seceders bind themſelves by ſolemn oath) countenance it? 
See particularly Conf. chap. 21. ſect. 5. where the due adminittra- 
tion, and worthy receiving of the ſacraments of the New 'Teſta- 
ment, is declared to be a part of the ordinary religious worſhip 
of God in the church, as well as the preaching and hearing of 
the word; and that, as oppoſed unto, or diſtinguſhed from, 
the more extraordinary ſervice of God; — ſome inſtances where- 
of alſo are there condeſcended upon. — Further, is the fo ſel - 
dom obſervance of this ordinance, a going forth by the foot- 
© Witeps of the flock, the primitive churches and Chriſtians, who, 
o for aught that appears to us, ſtatedly came together on the firſt 
„ day of the week, as their circumſtances would admit, for the 
breaking of bread ſacramentally, as well as the other parts of 
ſocial or church worſhip? — Or is it conſonant to the views and 
f ſentiments of ſome of the moſt renowned of our reformers from 
* WPopery, for inſtance, that great man Calvin, who maintained, 
chat the table of the Lord ought to be ſpread in Chriſtian church- 
es every firſt day of the week; — and roundly affirmed yearly 
„ communicating to be an invention of the devil? Since Seceders 
1” Wprofcſs ſuch a veneration for Calvin's principles and ſentiments 
in ſundry other things, how comes it to pals, they pay no man- 
ner of regard to this ? — Which, perhaps, is fully as clear and 
P obvious, as ſome other things they rigidly enough adhere to, 
and contend for. If, according to the Welt. Conf. and Di- 
rectory, the Lord's ſupper be a part of the ordinary worſhip 
and ſervice of God in the church, frequently to be adminiſtered, 
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nd that of faſting an extraordinary duty, to be performed up- 

is Won ſpecial oecaßons only ;—for information's ſake, I would aſk, 

© {Wow Seceders reconcile their practice of publicly faſting often, 

5 and eating the Lord's fupper but feldom, with their received and 
3 


worn-unto principles on this head? For I underſtand, they 
Þlually obſerve about five public faſts in the year; two appoin 
| ed 


3 17 
ed by the Synod, one by the Preſbytery, one about àa month ba 
fore the ſacrament, and another the week immediately before it, 
—beſides, it may be, a ſixth upon any ſpecial occurrence, as 
covenanting, &c. in their ſeveral congregations; and yet it is 
cuſtomary with them to diſpenſe the Lord's ſupper only once a- 
year. Does not this look like changing extraordinary duties in · 
to ordinary, and ordinary into extraordinary ? —— Upon tha 
whole, would not the revival of that truly apoſtolic and primi- 
tive practice, a frequent eating of the Lord's ſupper, through the 
divine bleſſing accompanying the ſame, be fully as conducive 
unto the ſpiritual edification and comfort of the churches of 
Chriſt, as the revival of the parliamentary laws and ſtatutes im- 
poſing the national covenant of Scotland, and the ſolemn league 
and covenant of the three kingdoms, and for bringing about 
the uniformity covenanted in the period between 1638 and 1650, 
which ſome have ſo zcalouſly contended for? 


I am, &c. 
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Mr G1B's Anſwer to the Thoughts and Queries in 
the preceding Letter. | 


Taken from the Scots Magazine for April 1769. 
To the Author of the Scors MAGAZINE. 


SIR, Edinburgh, April 6. 1769. 

NE of your correſpondents has given an example of 
a very new method for expoſing the Seceders,—while he 
attacks them upon the head of their prayers. I believe it is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed, that even the moſt erroneous ſorts of Chri- 
ſtians uſe to be pretty orthodox in their prayers, whatever de- 
fects or improprieties may be found in them; not ſo readily 
venting their errors in addreſſes to God, as to men. Your cor- 
reſpondent has, upon the matter, repreſented the caſe of the 
Seceders as the reverſe of this ; which would ſeem to be an en- 
deavour for repreſenting them as the moſt odious ſort of Chri- 
ſtians in the world. 

He tells, that having ſome time ago happened, on a Sab- 
bath · day, to attend public worſhip in an Antiburgher Sece- 
ding meeting houſe,” —he could not help taking particular 
© notice of certain petitions and modes of expreſſion, uſed by 
© thepreacherin prayer.” But have ſome reaſons for ſuſ; pecting, 
that this ſtory which he begins with, is all a fiction, - deviſed for 
a decent introduction to what follows. One of my rcaſons is, 
that his letter bears evident marks of harmony with a modern 
denomination of people, to whom Preſbyterian principles are 
much the ſame as the Iſraelitiſh ſacrifices were to the Egyptians, 
an abomination ; and I cannot think that ſuch a perſon would 
allow himſelf to ſpend a Sabbath-day in ſuch a mecting-houſe 
as he mentions. Another is, — that he mentions “ certain 
modes of expreſſion uſed by the preacher in prayer,” which 
I cannot believe were ever heard out of the mouth of any 
Seceding preacher ; as may be explained in a little. 

He mentions four exceptionable petitions then uſed by the 
preacher, as © common to thofe of that way:“ and he con- 


cludes his detail of them with an [&c.]; as if he had others 


yet in reſerve for being commented upon, —if this firſt attempt 


1 


of that ſort, for ruining the Seceders, ſhould prove unſucceſl. 
tul. * 
The laſt of theſe four petitions which he mentions, is in a 
matter wholly religious ; „ That the Lord would bleſs 
* the ordinances, both more ordinary and more folemn,” I ſhall 
not inſiſt on the falſe account that he gives, of the frequency of 


7 faſting among the Seceders, — which he finds fault with / 


hat he chiefly takes occaſion to handle upon this head is an- 
other fault that he charges upon them,—an infrequency of the 
ordinance of our Lord's ſupper, which he ſuppoſes ought to be 
celebrated every Sabbath-day. And here he is not merely ta- 
king the field againſt the Seceders,--bu: likewiſe againſt the church 
of Scotland in all her periods; yea, I ſuppoſe, againſt all the 
churches of the. reformation. But I chuſe not to enlarge up- 
on this matter at preſent ; not from any apprehended difficulty 
of defending the Seceders againſt that charge, - but becauſe I 
am not-ſatisfied about the expediency of handling ſuch matters 
in a periodical and miſcellaneous publication. I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that it is conſiſtent enough for him to exclaim againit be- 
{towing the title more ſolemn upon the ſacrament of the ſupper, 
— while he cannot bear that any other ordinance ſhould be more 
ordinary ! And as this writer reckons (if he reckons any thing 
at all to the preſent purpoſe), that the ſacrament of the ſupper 
ought to be diſpenſed in as much of a ſtated and ordinary courſe 
as any other ordinance of divine worſhip ; the Seceders muſt be 
excuſed, if the awful caution with which the canon of ſcrip- 
ture is concluded ſhould ſtill deter them from ſuch a principle, 
Vas in one reſpect an evident adding unto, and in another re- 
ſpect an evident taking away from the word of God. 

The other three petitions which he mentions, are in mat- 
ters ſomewhat political; and his commentary upon them is 
plainly calculated for rendering the Seceders obnoxious in civil 
jociety. It is true, that he deals in the way of queſtion, about 
their meaning in theſe petitions. But it is well known, that the 
form of queſtion is often uſed—as the ſtrongeſt method of aſ- 
jertion : and I ſuppoſe no injury can be done to him, by taking 
his catechetical way of writing in this view ; while the meaning 
of theſe petitions which he queſtions about, is plainly ſet forth 
as the only meaning that they can bear. 

The firſt of thele petitions, is,.“ That the Lord would re- 
“ vive, and bring into repute, a covenanted work of reforma- 
© tion:” and he propoſes this queſtion upon it,.“ What is 
meant by the covenanted reformation itſelf ?” The groſs in- 
jury done to Seceders, by his charging upon them that meaning 
of it which he mentions, thall be expoſed by and by. ButI 
{hall firſt obſerve, that as this writer is evidently one of thoſe 
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who heartily hate the covenanted reformation itſelf ;” ſo he 
is for having it put over into the ſame account with all miſ- 
managements or extremes that took place in carrying it on, —1o 
as all may be buried in ove common grave. The Seceders, 
however, have a very different view of the caſe; as is expreſſed 
by the Aſſociate Synod, in their Solemn Warning. ** Satan (they 
% ſay) has been always buſy, in times when religion flourithed, 
« or when reformation was promoted,—to weaken the credit 
thereof, by ſtirring up tumults and hereſics; which the Lord 
permits, for holy and wiſe ends: Satan was then buſy in ſow- 
ing his tares, and blowing up a fire of melancholy diſorders : A- 
« midit all this the Lord brought about a work in thoſe days 
„ which was honourable and glorious, and he cannot bear that 
the reputation thereof ſhould ſuffer, from any concomitant 
« miſmanagements or infirmities of men.” 

He further queſtions, © What is meant by faid reformation's 
being brought into repute ?” As to which he plainly teaches, 
that it is unwarrantable to pray for any ſuch thing, about the 
uncorrupted cauſe of Chriſt ; conſidering what the ſcripture re- 
preſents, as the ſtate of it in this world. Yet the Seceders can fee 
no inconſiſtency of this, with believing that the Lord Hall build 
up Zion, and that then he /ſball appear in his glory; or with 
praying that he may do ſo,—removing all the intamy which our 
covenanted reformation, and the teſtimonies for it that have 
been ſealed by the blood of many martyrs, are lying under in 
this generation. 

The ſecond of theſe petitions, is, —“ That the Lord would 
haſten the time when our civil magiſtrates ſhould become 
** nurſing-fathers and nurſing-mothers to the church.” —Now, 
here are modes of expreſſion which I cannot believe were ever 
heard out of the mouth of any Seceding preacher. Sometimes, 
indeed, they uſe the ſcripture-expreflions, (If. xlix. 23.) ; pray- 
ing that kings may be made nurſing-fathers, and their queens 
nurſing- mat hers to the church: but the mode of expreſſion now 
charged upon them, as to this matter, I reckon them utterly 
unacquainted with ; or, if any one has ever uſed ſuch language, 
I am ſure it is not «© common to thoſe of that way.” —And as 
great ſtrangers they are to the mode of expreſſion in prayer, 
that the Lord would haſten the time when our civil magiſtrates 

ſhould became as mentioned ; as if no ſuch time were yet come, 
Da ſuppoſition groſsly inconſiſtent with their profeſſed principles, 
as ſhall be explained before I conclude. Bur they reckon that 
promiſe ſtill in force, as a promiſe of a future bleſſing; and 
they cannot imagine how a praying for the accompliſhment of 
it in that view—thould mean a denying what accompliſhment of 
it has already taken place. | 
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He puts this queſtion about the petition preſently under con- 
ſideration,.—“ Does not this plainly ſuppoſe, that the powers 
** which preſently be in G. Britain are not ſo,” (viz. nurſing- 
fathers and nurſing-mothers to the church)? It may do fo, as 
he has laid it; but not, as Seceders uſe it. They will, as readi- 
? the he can, allow thoſe characters to the powers which pre- 
ently be in G. Britain,—ſo far as © the diſciples of Chriſt, or 
church- members, in their dominions, are allowed to live quiet 
and peaceable lives, in all godlineſs and honeſty;” ſo far as 
they. protect church-members from outward violence, in the 
c exerciſe of their religion, —who behave themſelves as good 
and peaceable ſubjects of the civil ſtate ;—not only defending 
them in the enjoyment of their civil properties in general, — 
* but, in ſpecial, of that precious natural right of mankind, 
* liberty of conſcience, alſo.” And accordingly the Aociate 
Preſbytery did not ſcruple to acknowledge, (in the declaration 
and defence of their principles anent the preſent civil government ), 
that © ſecurity is given, by the preſent civil government, unto 
our religious lives and liberties, ſuch as no other people now 
<< on earth enjoys the like.“ | 
He further queſtions, “ How does the preacher underſtand 
the paſſage of the prophet, towhich this petition ſeems to re- 
fer?“ And J can anſwer him for all the Seceders, that they 
do not underſtand it as neceſſarily meaning, that, in order to 
any anſwering of the character of nurſing-fathers and nurſing- 
motheis, the kings and queens muſt be church-members, or Chri- 
ſtians ; more than that they could no way anſwer this character 
of old, without being members of the Jewiſh church. They will 
not ſcruple to acknowledge, with Mr Henry,—that the promiſe 
referred to had ſome accompliſhment to the Jewiſh church; 
ſo far as „ divers of the kings of Perſia were very tender of 
their intereſts, countenanced and encouraged them, as Cyrus, 
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Darius, and Artaxerxes.“ 
The third of theſe petitions, is, —“ That the Lord would diſ- 


«« poſe our rulers to exert their power and influence for pro- 
** moting the cauſe and kingdom of Chriſt.” In conſidering 
his commentary upon this petition, I ſhall take in what coin- 
cides with it—in his commentaries upon the other two. 

The amount of the whole is as follows, He repreſents the 
meaning of the Seceders, by the covenanted reformation,” 
to be this, viz. An external uniformity in one ſyſtem of 
doctrines, one mode of worſhip, and one form of church- 
government, through the kingdoms of England, Scotland, 

and Ireland,—to be brought about by the interpoſition of 
parliamentary authority and civil pains, without the leaft 
toleration or indulgence to ſuch as might ſcruple at any my 
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« of the ſaid uniformity ;—together with, it may be, the ſevere 
« Jaws enacted by both the Engliſh and Scotch parliaments, e- 
« ſpecially the latter, in chat period, for the promoting there - 
„% of ; — and for the non-revival of which, the atorefaids loudly 
„complain of, and teſtify againſt the revolution- parliament:“ 
And that, accordingly, they would have the civil powers © to 
* impoſe the Secefhion-ſcheme—upon all his Majeſty's ſubjects, 
« of whatſoever quality, rank, and degree, under all civil pains ; 
« and forcibly to ſuppreſs, or root out of their land andempire, all 
6 thoſe the miniſters of the Seceſſion might think proper to ad- 
judge Heretics, Sectarians, Latitudinarians, &c. &c.” And that 
thus our rulers ſhould promote the cauſe and kingdom of Chriſt 
by“ carnal weapons, carnal power and policy, or temporal re- 
« wards and punithments,—civil pains or temporal evils, ei- 
ther of the greater or leſſer ſort, —carnal power and military 
6 force.” 

This is, indeed, a moſt hideous repreſentation of the Seco- 
ders. But what reaſon have they given for it ? They have no 
ſecret principles, they publith all to the world ; and there is not a 
{yllable of all their publications to ſuch a purpoſe, but much to 
the very reverſe : It is hard, then, to have ſuch a charge againſt 
them wreſted out of ſome general expreſſions in their prayers. 
They can moſt heartily join with this writer in his exclamation, 
“ Far hence be all ſuch methods of violence, from the cauſe 
and kingdom of the Prince of Peace :” and they are at as 
great a loſs as he can be,—to ſee any “ fitneſs in depriving men 
Hof their natural rights and privileges as free- born and good 
« ſubjects of an earthly kingdom,—or in impriſonment, baniſh- 
© ment, &c.—either for reclaiming men from error, or for 
producing real religion,” —But I mult explain this matter a 
little further, | 


Compulſive methods of dealing with men, in matters of con- 
ſcience or mere religion, were introduced under the firſt Chri- 
ſtian emperors : and theſe methods were for ſome. time uſed 
in behalf of the truth. But ſuch an engine, which was not fit- 
ted for any real ſervice in the kingdom of Chyiſt,—was foon 
transferred, agreeably to its nature, and the proper uſe for 
which Satan transformed into an angel of light had projected it, 
—to be a main engine for raiſing up and ſupporting the kingdom 
of Antichriſt, having a chief place among his abominations. 
At the time of the Reformation in the laſt century, fome ſpecious 
remains of the leaven of that abomination-—had not been got 
entirely purged out ; the natural rights of conſcience were not 
generally underſtood : and fome working of that leaven, in 
the compulſory terms which the Preſbyterians of the Engliſh 
parliament and Weſtminſter-afſerbly ſtood upon, when treating 
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wich the Independents of the aſſembly and army,—are what I 
freely reckon one great ſpring of the ruin which ſoon befell the 
Reformation-work of that period. The caſe of Scotland, at 
that time, was ſomewhat peculiar ; as the enemies of Reforma- 
tion-work in that kingdom were, at the ſame time, enemies to 
the civil conſtitution and liberties of their country : And it can- 
not be juſtly inferred, from any principles of compulſion which 
the Reformers then ſtood upon, that they would have made the 
fame application of theſe principles in ſuch a period as the pre- 
| ſent,—when people of different and oppoſite denominations in 
religion do agree in the common character of good and 
* peaceable ſubjects of the civil ſtate.” Nor can there be any 
thing farther from truth, than that the Seceders ever complain- 
ed of, or teſtified againſt the Revolution-parliament, — for 
the non-revival of any of the compulſory laws of the former 
>eriod. 
i The Afociate Preſbytery, when acknowledging the Reforma- 
tion of that period in their judicial Teftimony, did immediately 
add,—*< It is not hereby intended to affirm, That, under the 
*« above-mentioned period, there was nothing defective or 
wanting as to the beauty and order of the houſe of God, or 
* that there was nothing culpable in the adminiſtration,” And 
particularly, they have made an open diſplay of their princi- 
ples, in oppoſition to all compulſory methods of that or any o- 
ther period in matters of mere religion, - by their above- men- 
tioned declaration and defence. 
As the general ſcope of it is, to eſtabliſh this principle, — 
*© That the Lord's people ought to render ſubjection and obedi - 
« ence in all matters /awful, not only for wrath, but alſo for 
« conſcience ſake, unto any magiſtrate who is, and while he 
„is acknowledged as ſuch by the civil ſtate they belong to:“ 
ſo they have thereby explained their principles about the power 


of the civil magiſtrate, in the following terms, viz. ** The 
public good of outward and common order in all reaſonable 
« ſociety, unto the glory of God, is the great and only end % 


© which thoſe inveſted with magiſtracy can propoſe, in a ſole 
0 reſpect unto that office: And as, in proſecuting this end, 
% civilly, according to their office, it is only over mens good 
c and evil works that they can have any inſpection ; ſo it is 
only over theſe which they muſt needs take cogniſance of, for 
* the aid public good; while, at the ſame time, their doing fo 
c muſt be in ſuch a manner, and proceed / far allenarly, as 
* is requiſite for that end; without aſſuming any lordſhip imme- 
% diately over mens e ta or making any encroachment 
« upon the ſpecial privileges and buſineſs of the church. And 
« moreover, as the whale inſtitution and end of their office | 

| are 


A 


„are cut out by, and lie within the compaſs of natural prin- 
« ciples ; it were abſurd to ſuppoſe, that there could or 

« to be any exerciſe thereof toward its end, in the forefaid cir- 
« cumſtances, but what can be argued for and defended from 
% natural principles: as indeed there is nothing ſpecially allotred 
& and allowed to magiſtrates, by the word of God, and the Con- 
« feſſions of the Reformed churches, but what can be fo.” 

I cannot ſeek room here, for commenting upon the above 
declaration; nor does there feem to be any particular need for 
doing ſo. But I may appeal to all the world, if principles of 
greater and better freedom on that ſubject were ever taught by 
Mr Locke, — or any other advocate for the rights of mankind. 
And theſe principles are what every miniſter and probationer a- 
ong thoſe Seceders now fallen upon,—is taken expreſsty en- 
gaged to maintain, —at receiving licence and ordination. © 
I may further obſerve, that theſe Seceders, when teftifving 
againſt foleration,—have not left any occaſion to imagine, that 
hey mean toleration of every fort ; or ſach negative toleration, 
as lies in making no encroachment on mens natural rights upon 
eligious accounts: For the Affciate Synod, in their Solemn Warn- 
ng, have expreſsly and purpoſely defined the toleration which 
hey mean as teſtifying againſt, to be ſuch a toleration as gives 
* countenance and encouragement to errors and corruptions, 
© with an hinderance of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline.” | 
Agreeably to all this, —in an addreſt to the Afociate Synod, 
hich I read before them near ten years ago, and afterwards 
publiſhed, I had occaſion to ſpeak as follows, viz. * For m 
© part, I look on all the magifterial ways of civit poked 
© and authority, as being none of God's ordinances for reclaiming 
* a backſliding generation from a courſe of prevailing errors 
and corruptions, about the matter of revealed religion.“ 
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he Ind what I fo declared has never, either then or fince, met 
ble ith a ſyllable of contradiction from any of them. 
end But an explanation of the various and unexceptionable me- 
/ole hods which are ſtill competent to civil rulers (thoſe who are 
= ich, not as they are ſuch), in exerting their power and influ- 
— nce for promoting the canſe and kingdom of Chriſt, con- 
t is ſiently with the above principles, —is what I could not expect 
for om enough for in your Magazine. It may be ſufficient here, 
o illuſtrate the matter by a familiar alluſion.—If one were 
8 as raying, that the Carron company might be diſpoſed to promote 
pang e intereſts of morality and religion among their numerous de- 
. adents; would it be reaſonable to ſuppoſe that he could have 


o meaning at all, if he did not mean that the company ſhould 
o ſo by the force of fires and hammers, with all the pther en- 


gINcs 


HS 


pines of their iron-work,—or that no other ways, juſt and ra- 
tional ways, of doing ſo, were competent unto hem 

Upon the whole; no perſon who muſt. be ſuppoſed to know: 
the principles of Seceders, could charge them as your corre- 
ſpondent has done,—except from WILFU L ALICE; b 
ſuch as I ſhould not ſuppoſe any man capable of, had I not late - 
ly met with a very ſtriking inſtance of it upon the ſame ſub- 
ject, (along with a contexture of many other moſt falſe and ab- 
uſive reproaches. which the writer could not but know to be 
ſach), in 4 review of the principles and conduct of the Seceders. 
I will not ſuppoſe any ſuch thing of your correſpondent : But 
I may at leaſt ſay, that, before making his late attack upon 
the Seceders, —he ſhould have been at more pains to know what 
they are. 

One thing, indeed, is peculiar to them, — concerning the ma- 
ny other religious denominations of people in this country, 
who have their particular oppoſitions to one another, but who 
concur (either openly or under a covert) in an oppoſition to the 
Reformation- principles of the church of Scotland, (I think no 
ſhame to ſay, our covenanted Reformation); that all of theſe 
do likewiſe concur, in having thoſe Seceders whom your corre- 
ſpondent falls upon — for the common butt of their arrows, This 
is far from being a ſituation in itſelf agreeable : but it has one 

iar advantage, — as being one of the evidences that the 
Ford's CAUSE is among them, that the LORD himſelf 
is with them. 

1 know no reaſon, of prudence, fear, or ſhame, — for 3 imi- 
tating your correſpondent, in making this letter anonymous; 


And therefore I conclude with ſignifying that I am, &c. 
\ AvbanGi B, 
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= SIR, 


PON reading your letter in the Scots Magazine for 
April 1769, inferted above, p. 9. & ſeg. to me there 
appeared ſo mueh of, what an ill-natured writer would 

all, evaſion, diſingenuity, artful gloſſing and colouring, — that 

[ 4 to paſs it over in ſilence: which is the true reaſon of 

y being ſo wy of taking any notice of it. But, for reaſons 
| fire 8 myſelf, of late 1 — ſaid reſolution ; and began to 
hink of making ſome animadverſions thereon, Theſe I would 
have communicated to you through the ſame channel with the 

Queries and Thoughts themſelves, alſo inſerted above, p. 1. G . 

eq. namely, the Magazine; had I not foreſeen, that, in order 

o ſet the matters in queſtion between you and me in a proper 

light, I would exceed all bounds for a place there: and beſides, 

it was apprehended, not a few of the readers would reckon theſe 
matters (whatever you or I may think of them) altogether un- 
worthy of their regard. I determined therefore to offer them 

o your conſideration, in a ſeparate addreſs to yourſelf : whence 

[ am at the greater liberty to enlarge, as may ſeem neceſſary, If 

{ ſhould indulge myſelf in a few digreſſions, I beg you will not 

ake it amiſs ; eſpecially as, it is hoped, they will be found not 

altogether foreign to the main purpoſes. What occurs ſhall be 
geſted into a ſeries of letters; that ſo I may not weary you 
th a very long one. 

You muſt excuſe me for being of opinion, that your anſwers 

a 4 are 
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ſatisfatftory. 2 
Your candour may be judged of from the following, and other 

ſuch like inſtances. —< I have ſome reaſons for ſuſpecting, 

that the ſtory which he begins with, is all a fiction, —His let- 


center bears evident marks of harmony with a modern denomi-, 


nation of people, to whom Preſbyterian principles are much 


the ſame as the Ifraclitiſh ſacrifices were to the Egyptians, —an 


* abomination, —This writer is evidently one of thoſe who hear- 
s tily hate the covenanted reformation itſelf :” Which, from the 
mouth or pen of a Seceder, I juſt take to be as if you had ſaid, 
—* He is evidently one of thoſe who heartily hate“ God, and all 
that is good. — No perſon who muſt be ſuppoſed to know the 
principles of Seceders, could charge them as your correſpond- 
* ent has done, — except from WILFUL MALICE.” — 
Yet it muſt be acknowledged, that you have rather ſhewn more 
candour and ſoftneſs on this occaſion, than on ſome others, when 
it ſeemed good unto you to diſplay your controverſial talents : 
for although you be much renowned on ſundry other accounts, 
yet candour, civility, and diſcretion, are none of your moſt ſhi- 
ning virtues, or diſtinguiſhing endowments, = 1 


How pertinent and ſatisfactory they are, will beſt appear by Fe 


carefully comparing them with the queries and thoughts as ſta- 
ted and illuſtrated in mine. The reſult of my doing ſo was, —1 
could not help thinking, that either inadvertently or deſignedly, 
I will not ſay which, you had evaded giving any direct poſitive 
anſwer at all unto the moſt material of them. Perhaps you found, 
it would not be for edification to enter particularly into the me- 
rits of this cauſe; as, I have heard, the witneſling judicatories, 
whereof you are a leadirig member, . ſometimes find even as to 
cauſes, which they mean to make the ground of condemnatory 
ſentences, or ſolemn cenſures. | 

By this letter, if you be ſerious therein, I am abundantly ſa- 
tisfied in two things, whereof I had no ſmall ſuſpicion before, 
viz, that you have really, though under covert, reſiled from 
ſome very ſubſtantial parts, of the Scceflion-ſcheme, as ſtated in 
their judicial teſtimony, and ſworn to in their bond and confeſ- 
{ion of fins for renewing the national covenant of Scotland, and 
the ſolemn league and covenant of the three kingdoms, under- 


| ſtood according to the moſt plain and obvious meaning of lan- 


guage :—and alſo, that though Seceders ſwear a ſtrict uniformi- 
ty, yet they are far from being uniform in their views and ſenti- 
ments even as to, what they call, their received and ſworn- to 
principles. Were it neceſſary, ſundry inſtances might be brought 
to this purpoſe. Whence it would ſeem, that, for the preſent, 
their uniformity, in a great meaſure, lies in uſing the ſame 

| ſounds, 


are far from being ſuch as were deſired, —candid, pertinent, and 
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ſounds, ſuch as, a covenanted work of reformation, the Lord's 


cauſe and teſtimony, as among the hands of this Synod, c.; 
while, at the ſame time, they are not agreed among themſelves 
concerning the preciſe and determinate meaning of theſe phraſes, 
If you ſhould think proper to contradict me in this; I muſt 
call upon you to produce ſufficient documents, that they all hear- 
tily approve of the ſeveral ſentiments contained in, or fairly de- 
ducible from your own letter. Until you do this, I can pay no 

eat regard to bare aſſertions. And when you do fo, it is pro- 
bable, I will venture to affirm, that ſome Heceders, yea, Seceding 
miniſters, have of late changed their ſentiments relative to cer- 
tain points; and give my reaſons for ſo affirming. _ 

And if the preſent clergy of the Seceſſion be not of the ſame 
mind in all points with the original framers 'of their ſcheme as 
{worn to in the bond and acknowledgment of ſins ; or if they be not 
agreed among themſelves as to the meaning of ſome parts of their 
oath and covenant, as to all the ſeveral articles and things there- 
in homologated or abjured ; — how can they with a good con- 
ſcience lead on poor ſimple people to ſwear it? How come they 
ſolemnly to dictate, that, without coming under the bond of this 
. covenant, people cannot be witneſſes for, nor confeſs Chriſt be- 

fore men? Or how have they freedom to perſiſt in making it the 
baſis and foundation, the bond and ligament of all church union 
and communion among them? agreeably to the ** act of the Aſ- 
& ſociate Preſbytery anent the terms of miniſterial and Chriſtian 
* communion,” which is ſtill in force; and expreſsly enacts, 
© That the renovation of the national coyenant of Scotland, and 


the ſolemn league and covenant of the three nations, in the 
«© manner now agreed upon by the Preſbytery, ſhall be THE 


«© term of miniſterial communion with this Preſbytery, and 
« LIKEWISE of Chriſtian communion, in the admiſſion of 
people to ſealing ordinances ; ſecluding therefrom all oppo- 
* ſers, contemners, and lighters of the ſaid renovation of our 
« ſolemn covenants.” T? 3 

This being the caſe, one would think, it were now high time 
for the peaple of that way to begin to think and judge 
for themſelves, and give LESS implicit faith unto their leaders, 
than, it is ſuſpected, ſome of them at leaſt have hitherto done. 


Permit me, before I go further, to enlarge a little upon this hint; 
which indeed is not quite foreign to our purpoſe, If ever peo- 


ple will allow themſelves to think ſeriouſly and impartlally, 
Gould. it not be concerning matters wherein a ſolemn oath unto 
the eternal Jehovah is interpoſed ? For, ſure, that is no trivial, 
but an. awful and weighty afar : whence it is given as a charac. 
der of the fearers of os Lord, that they fear an oath, Eccl. ix, 
2: Such as ſwear by that mY and dreadful name, JEHoVAn 
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our God, particularly, ſuch as enter into a religious oath and co- 
venant, ſhould certainly be intimately acquainted with the whole 


matter and contents thereof, and, upon due examination by the 


rule of God's word, fully perſuaded in their own minds and 
confGences of the warrantableneſs and propriety of every thing 
in it : for he that ſweareth, The Lord liveth, ought to do it in 
truth, in judgment, and in righteouſneſs, Jer. iv. 2. And, ſays 
Paul, Let every one be fully perſuaded in his own mind, Rom. xiv. 5. 
If this be not in ſome good meaſure the caſe, muſt not their ſwear- 
ing be raſh, ignorant, and implicit ? and, conſequently, amount 
unto a taking of the name of God in vain ? which is ſtrictly pro- 
hibited and ſeverely threatened; Exod. xx. 7. Whether the ge- 
nerality of common people, who have not much acceſs to be ver- 
ſant in hiſtories of former times, or to get themſelves acquainted 
with the acts and proceedings of both church and ſtate in diftant 
periods, can be ſuppoſed to ſwear the Seceſſion · bond, redupli- 
cating upon the hiſtorical part of the acknowledgment of fins, 
in judgment, and with a full perſuaſion of mind ;—ſhall be ſub- 
mitted unto the neutral and diſintereſted, who may be pleaſed to 
read it, and carefully attend to all its vaſt contents and referen- 
ces. If it could be fup oſed, that any of the miniſters of your 
way were conſcious to themſelves, that the people could not ſo 
{wear it; how ſhocking mult it be for them, either directly or 
indirectly, to promote that work, or any way concur therein, — 
yea, not fairly and honeſtly remonſtrate againſt its it not at 
firſt ſight clove from the face of that oath and covenant, which 
you make the term of Chriſtian communion, that in order to peo- 
ple's having fellowſhip with you in the peculiar ordinances of the 
goſpel, it is neceſſary they ſhould be acquainted with human hi- 
ſtories, particularly, the hiſtory of this nation for a hundred or 
two hundred years backward ? But, pray, where has the Head 
of the church ſet the fellowſhip of fe chibches upon ſuch a 
condition as that ? a | 

In “An attempt to explain, vindicate, and enforce the import- 
* antduty of renewing our ſolemn covenants,” p, 164. you, with 
your faithful friend and ally, Mr Morifon, have taught, that in 
ſwearing oaths in general, and, of conſequence, the Seceſſion- 
bond in particular, perſons, as it were, lay their ſouls in pledge 


for the truth of what they declare, and the performance of what 


they engage unto ;' and, upon the matter, put at God's juſtice 
to puniſh them if they ſwear falſely, or deal treacherouſly in the 
covenant, This exactly agrees unto the following clauſe of the 
national covenant of Scotland: We ſhall continue in the obe- 
“ dience of the doctrine and diſcipline of this kirk, and fhall 
* defend the ſame, according to our vocation and power, all 
** the days of our lives, under the pains contained in the Fax 
oe oy 
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[For information's ſake, it is aſked, — what law? whether hu- 
man or divine ? whether the penal ſtatutes of the worldly king- 
dom, or the laws of the kingdom of heaven ?), “ and danger 
both of body and ſoul in the day of God's fearful judgments.” 
Now, wholly _— — any 2 of the pro- 
iety or impropriety of ſuch ways of ſpeaking concerning acts 
2 . and obedience, or acts which pretend fo to be, 
it this really be the eaſe, certainhy it is highly reaſonable, yea, 
extremely neceſſary, that thofe. who enter. into the bond ſhould 
have a diſtinct knowledge, and. thorough 3 of mind 
from God's word concerning the huge mais of things therein 
contained, or reduplicated upon. At this rate, it would not 
feem to be ſafe for them to reſt on mere human teſtimony, or 
the clergy's bare word and ſtrong aſſertions relative to theſe 
things ; but they would need to ſee them with their own eyes, 
aad to have their faith and perſuaſion, as th the lawfulneſs or un-: 
lawfulneſs of them, reſting upon a divine teſtimony,—upon the 
authority of God in his word. For, ſure, it is no light matter 
to lay their precious and immortal fouls in plodge ; and put at 
God's tremendous juſtice to puniſh them, in cafe of. failure, 
in caſe of altering their mind or conduct concerning any of the 
things, even the matters ſomewhat political,” engaged to be 
eontended for, or againſt. In this view, people ſhould ſeriouſly 
conſider, that it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 


kving Cod, Heb. x. 31. For our God is a conſuming fire, Heb. 


xii. 29. Whence deſtruction from God was a terror unto holy Job; 
and by reaſon of his. highneſs he could not endure, chap. xxxi. 
23. 105 * 1 e e 
| Wich thoſe of your way, I underſtand, it is reckoned a grie- 
yous crime to examine, and call in queſtion any thing that once. 
falls under the deſignation of received and ſworn- to principles, 
(that is, received by the Aſſociate Preſbytery or Synod in their 
judicial teſtimony, and ſworn to in their bond), - which, they ſay, 
are to be held as maxims and axioms. This they eadeavour to 
prove from Prov. xx. 25. It is a ſnare to the man who devour: 
eth that which is holy; and after vous to make inguity. Whence 
it comes to paſs, that if any of your number — to be 
ſtraitened in their conſciences as to any part of your ſeheme, e- 
ven though it ſhould be that which is in matters ſomewhat 
* political,” it is uſual for them to have the formidable artillery 
of impugning received. principles, after vows: making inquiry 
apoſtaſy, perjury, G. very warmly played off againſt them} and 
they have not fuch convenient conſciences, as to knock under 
to theſe forcible reaſonings, they muſi be cut off from the body 
by ſolemn excommunications. I hope, you will « an — 
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« reaſon of prudence, fear, or ſhame,” for not aſcribing my 
faying ſo of the Seceders unto ** wilful malice.” ö 
Withqut poſitively determining what may be the preciſe mean - 


ing of the above-mentioned text; thus much, it is preſumed, 


J may venture to affirm, that had our firſt reformers from Po- 
pery underſtood it, as the generality of your way do, and acted 


accordingly, they had never moved forward in that ever:memo- 
rable work, the reformation : for, doubtleſs, they were under 


vows and engagements to cleave faſt unto the ſeveral abomina- 
tibns of the Antichriſtian ſtate, Had they therefore tenaciouſly 
ſtuck to ſuch a ſenſe of that paſſage of ſacred writ, in all likeli- 
hood, we had ſtill been groaning under the tyranny and oppreſ- 
ſion of the Pope of Rome: In which cafe, we durſt not have 
made any inquiry in religion, either before or after vows ; but 
muſt wholly have given up our conſciences unto the guidance 
and direction of his Holineſs and his clergy, —in all points be- 
lieving as the church, that is, the Pope and his clergy, ſhould + 
happen to believe. Whence I cannot help ſaying, that what is 
generally held and taught among you on this head, would ſeem 
to ſap the very foundations of the reformation ; in as much as 
i is diametrically oppoſite unto the firſt and grand principle up- 


on which it turned and proceeded, even that of a free ſearch 


and inquiry after truth; - ſearching the ſcriptures daily, whe- 
ther theſe things were 10. And betides, I am not ſure, if, up- 


on the foreſaid uſe and application of that text, the four brethren 


could have ſeceded from the national church of Scotland : at 
teaſt, I would aſk,—if ſaid ſtep was fully conſiſtent with their 
ordination vows and engagements as miniſters of that church? 
I can readily perceive, that this way of going to work, — firſt 
driving poor ſimple people, particularly, young, unthinking ones, 
into the bond, and then terrifying them from an after-inquiry, 
or calling any thing in queſtion,—is very well calculated for ſe- 


curing the party, and keeping a following: but I am not ſure, 


if it be as conſiſtent with the people's undeniable right and duty 
of ſearching the ſcriptures, and in matters of religion judging 
therefrom for themſelves, and acting according to their own 
judgment. | 

But for once ſuppoſing it to be ſo hainous a crime, to examine 


and call in aa any thing contained or reduplicated upon in 


the bond, after perſons are in it; upon this ſuppoſition, I would 
preſume to offer a word of advice unto both the miniſters and 
people of your way; and if they will not take it, I cannot help 
it. The people, ſuch of them, I mean, as are not yet in the 
bond, I would humbly apd earneſtly adviſe, to be ſure to make 
a previous inquiry, — to get their judgments well informed as ta 
the whole and every part of the ſubject - matter of that oath and 

; covenant. 
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covenant (the moſt complex and intricate, perhaps, that ever 
was impoſed upon any Chriſtian people), particularly all the hi- 
ſtorical tranſactions, either approved or diſapproved, — to exa- 
mine all ſtrictly and impartially by the rule of God's word; — 
and then lay their hand upon their heart, and coolly think with 
themſelves, if they have full freedom to lay their precious ſouls 
in pledge, and put at God's terrible juſtice to puniſh them, in 

call of their not continuing all their days to contend for or a- 
gainſt all the things there engaged to be contended for or againſt. 
Of the things engaged to be contended againſt, I beg leave to 
give theſe two or three inſtances ; — the public reſolutions, anno 
1650 or 1651,—allowing perſons to hold places and truſts, civil 
or military, in the worldly kingdom, who might not be well af- 
fected to the covenants, and every branch of the uniformity co- 
venanted ; — the accepting of the indulgences granted to ſome 
outed miniſters, annis 1669 and 1672; —the oaths, declarations, 
and bonds, impoſed in the period after the reſtoration. of King 
Charles II. which, however wicked and impious, few of the 
common people in our times ever ſaw, or know any thing about; 
— the Preſbyterian miniſters taking the benefit of, and not ra- 
ther teſtifying againſt, K. James VIL.'s toleration, anno 1687; 
—the manifold evils teſtified againſt in the revolution- ſettlement, 
—which not a few have thought to be by far the beſt that ever 
obtained in Scotland ; — the incorporating union with England, 
anno 1707 ; the toleration, 1712, — which allows good and 
peaceable Proteſtant ſubjects, the free exerciſe of their religion; 
though they ſhould not in all points conform to that by law e- 
ſtabliſhed ; —the allegiance and abjuration oaths,—which, , whe- 
ther right or wrong, I am ſure, hundreds of the people who 
ſwear this covenant never ſaw, nor had any occaſion for ſeeking 
after the knowledge of them ;—and ſo forth of many other ſuch 
like things, which I ſhall paſs without mentioning. And let 
them not be biaſſed, or overawed into an implicit and ſervile 


The Aſſociate Preſbytery go ſo high on this head, that. they reckon 
it a righteous judgment from God on our nation, and the repreſenta- 
tives thereof, —becauſe of their not taking up at the revolution the cove- 
nants, and the meaſures purſued in the period between 1638 and 1650. 
Hence, when teftifying againſt the parliament 1690 on this very (core, 
they immediately add, —** It is a righteous, juſt, and holy diſpenſation 
« of Providence, that we ſhould be no more a nation; and that our noble- 
* men, barons, and burgeſſts, —ſhould be for ever deprived of the oppor- 
* tunity of acting by themſelves in a parliamentary capacity,” —Telt. p. 
42. But really 1 cannot admire their politics here: for taking the incor- 
porating union with England in a civil light, in which this paſſage 
would evidently ſeem to conſider it; to me it would appear rather to 
be a national bleſſing, than @ national judgment. 

compbance, 
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compliance, by the confident monopoly. which their miniſter® 
make of truth and duty, or the Lord's cauſe and teſtimony : for- 
though they ſhould be ſecluded from your communion, there is. 
ground to hope, that fome ſhare of theſe things may be met with 
elſewhere ; · that the Lord Jeſns hath not inveſted them with an 
EXCLUSIVE right of profefling his truths, and obſerving 
His inſtirutions, nor reſtricted the promiſe of his preſence unto 
them only; — but that he warrants and allows ſuch of his diſciples 
as cannot in all points come up to their terms (ſettled at Edin-. 
Þ burgh, Feb. 14. 1744) to aſſociate together in church-order, , 
K and obſerve all things whatſoever he has commanded, according 
11 do the beſt views they can attain unto of theſe things from the 
1 ſeriptures, — and that, according to his own all- gracious word, 
bo he wilt be preſent with them in ſo doing. _ | 
1 And as to the miniſters, I would hymbly adviſe them, to deal 
1 fairly and honeſtly with fimple well-meaning people in this weigh - 
If ty affair, — letting them into the true ſpirit and tendency of the 
8 whole arid every part of it. Let them inculcate the neceſſity of, 
the previous inquiry before hinted at, and warn them of the 
great ſin and danger of raſn ignorant ſwearing; and when any 
of the people make application for joining in this work, let them 
be cloſely examined (much more ſo than, I underſtand, is uſual- 
ly the caſe) upon the whole matter, not only of the bond iiſelf, 
but alſo che hiſtorical part of the acknowledgment of ſins, on 
which it expreſsly reduplicates, to ſee if they know what they 
are about, — if they have a ſuitable underſtanding of all the things 
engaged unto on abjured, and if their perſuaſion of the right- 

s of the one ſort, and finfulneſs of the other, ſeems to ga 
upon, or be influenced by ſatisfying/ſcripture grounds and arguy 
ments; — allowing none to fwear where this is not the caſe, 
This, I am ſenſible, would greatly diminiſh the number of coy 
venanters, and, conſequently, of eommunicants too,—provided 
the above act of the Aſſociate Preſbytery be not fallen from; 
but, perhaps it might yield fully as much peace and quiet of mind 
fome day of other. Gong T 
I am afraid, however, that by this time you will have enough 

of he'd advices : and therefore I ſhall conelude, at preſent, with 


ſignifying, that I am, 
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eur meſt humble fervant.. 1 
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1 LETTER H. 

Aving in my former obſerved ſome things concerning that 
| oath and covenant which is the peculiar and diſtinguiſhing 
badge of Seceders, and which indeed is nearly connected with the 
matters in queſtion between you and me, — and al{6 given a general 
opinion of your letter to the author of the Magazine ; 1 ſhall now 
proceed to a more Particular review of its various contents. 

I believe it is generally ſuppoſed,” ſay you, © that even the 
* moſt erroneous ſorts of Chriſtians uſe to be pretty orthodox 
ein their prayers, whatever defech or Improprieties may be 
found in them; not ſo readily venting their errors in their 
*« addreſſes unto God, as to men.“ What is generally ſuppoſed 
on this head, I cannot ſay; becauſe 1 d not remember to have 
ever ſeen or heard it treated of. But is it not natural 
think, that mens prayers will be förmed upon, and tinctu 
with their religious principles, whether ſound or unſound ? for 
inſtance, that the prayers of Calviniſts on the one hand, and 
Arminians, Socinians, &c. on the other, will ſivour of their 
reſpeCtive hypotheſes. And beſides, your manner of expreſſion 
here would ſeem to ſuppoſe, that all ſuch as a. e erroneous, are 
knowingly and wittingly ſo ; which, In my view, is a very 
harſh ſuppoſition. — © Your correſpondent has,” add you, 
upon the matter repreſented the Seteders as the reverſe of 
this; which would ſeem to be an endeavour for repreſenting 
„them as the moſt odious ſort of Chriftians in the world.” 
This truly would be a ſtrange endeayout ſince they avail them- 
ſelves of being the beſt Chriſtians in the World, yea, God's only 
witneſſes on earth. You will obſerve, however, that I juſt re- 
lated certain petitions and modes of eon which I heard uſed 
by a Seceding preacher in prayer; aid #hen obſerved, that not 
having been fully ſatisfied as to the determinate meaning of ſome 
or all of them, I was led to think more lofely* of them after- 
wards : in confequencc whereof, 1 Ln ſundry queries, in 


order, if poffible, to find out the and determinate mean- 
ing of them as uſed by Seceders. He tells,“ ſay you, © that 


having ſome time ago happened, on 4 Sabbath · day, to attend Sf 


* public worſhip in an Antiburgher Seceding meeting houſe. 
« —But I have ſome reaſons for ſuſpecting, that this ſtory 
© which he begins with, is all a fiction,“ Kc. As to this ſu- 
ſpicion of yours concerning the ſtory whiek I begin with ; I af- 
ſure you, it is not “ all a fiction, but a mon certain fact. 
Now, for your reaſons : - One of my reaſons,” ſay you, 
is, that his letter bears evident marks of harmony with a mo- 
dern denomination of people,” &c, A dold ſtroke indeed 
What this modern denomination of people, which have _ 
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than to me they appear to be holding faſt, not the doctrines and 


words and generous ſentiments. Theron invei 


: . -] 
incurred your high diſpleaſure, are, you have not thought 
proper to declare: and ſo I need not concern myſelf with them; 
eſpecially as, I can aſſure you, I am no partiſan, no great ſtickler 
for parties or party-ſchemes in religion, nor yet the tool Of any 
particular party. I am not conſcious to myſelf of a pe- 
culiar attachment to any religious denomination, farther 


commandments of men, but thoſe of Jeſus Chriſt, and making 
conſcience of obſerving whatever he has commandec. 
When reading this, I was reminded of Hervey's beautiful 
| "ohing againſt 
Aſpaſio en account of his © Puritanical noſtrum of imputed 
*« righteouſneſs ;”—he anſwers : Nou know, Theron, I have 
long ago diſavowed that ignoble prejudice, which rejects doc- 
5 trines, or deſpiſes perſons, becauſe they happen to be branded 
© with contemptible names. It is true, the writers ſtyled Puri- 
*© tans, have been remarkable for their attachment to this 
* peculiarity of the goſpel, —But muſt it therefore be wrong, 
becauſe maintained by that particular ſet of people? Or 
are they the only advocates for this important truth? — 
To conceive a diſlike of any doctrine, only becauſe perſons 
of a particular denomination have been very  officious 
to promote its reception; this is hardly conſiſtent with an 
impartial inquiry after truth.“ Dialogues, dial. 2. What! be. 
cauſe a frequent eating of the Lord's ſupper, ſtate-toleration, 
or liberty of conſcience, &c. may have been eſpouſed and main- 
tained by ſome particular denomination or ſet of people, who 
happen to be branded with contemptible names ; muſt the things 
themſelves therefore be wrong? Muſt we conceive a diſlike of, 
and reject theſe things, only becauſe perſons of a certain w 
have been officious to promote their reception ? Would this be 
conſiſtent with an impartial inquiry after truth? Or are theſe 
the only people who have appeared as advocates for theſe points? 
No: the pens of not a few worthy * Pts perſons of different 
denominations have, in a maſterly manner, been employed in 
their defence. But what do you mean by © Preibyterian prin- 
«« ciples,” in the preſent connection? You cannot poſſibly mean 
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Preſbyterian principles in cumulo, or whatever Preſbyterians have 


held and maintained concerning the doctrines of faith, the 
worſhip of God, and government of the church ; becauſe you 
aftert, that my letter bears evident marks of harmony with 
% a modern denomination of people, to whom the principles,“ 
you here call, “ Pre{byterian, are much the ſame as, the Iſrael- 
e jtith ſacrifices were to the Egyptians, —an abomination,” Now, 
no perſon could thus charge my letter, with regard to Preſbyte- 
rau principles underſtobd as above, “ except from wiltul ma- 
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« lice-;” ſuch as, I ſhould be ſorry to ſuppoſe a Chriſtian divine, 
and firſt-rate Seceding clergyman capable of. 'The reaſon is 
plain ; becauſe you yourſelf have, upon the matter, declared, 
that my letter is moſtly concerning © matters ſomewhat politi- 
„% cal,” But Preſbyterian principles in cymulo, I hope, are not 
matters ſomewhat political. Excepting that part which reſpects the 
great infrequency of the Lord's ſupper in Seceding churches, 
(and where is the Preſbyterian principle for the ance, or at moſt, 
twice a-year ſacrament ?) my letter goes, chiefly, if not wholly, 
upon the points of an external national uniformity in religion, 
to be brought about and maintained by the interpoſition of par- 
liamentary power and civil pains ; non-toleration of thoſe who 
cannot in all points conform to the eſtabliſhed religion, or what 
the leading party of churchmen in a nation, ſupported by the 
civil authority, may give out to be the true religion ;—the part, 
very many have ſuppoted, the civil magiſtrate, called Chriſti-' 
an, ought as a nurſe-father to act toward the church, &c, Bur, 
ſure, theſe. and the like things are not Preſbyterian principles in 
bulk; nor indeed are they peculiar unto Preſbyterians. They 
have, it is true, been zealouſly held by thoſe of that way; par- 
ticularly, they were ſo by both the Scotch and Engliſh Preſbyte- 
rians in the covenanting period between 1638 and 1650: but 
then, it is to be remembered, they were ſo held by them, in 
common with other denominations alfo ; ſuch as, the Epiſco- 
palians and Roman Catholics. | 
But may not this high charge be very well retorted upon 
yourſelf, thus ?-Your own letter bears evident marks of har- 
mony with thoſe, to whom moſt of the things queſtioned about 
in mine, which indeed have been maintained by Preſbyterians, 
are much the ſame as the Ifraclitiſh ſacrifices were to the Egyp- 
tans,—an abomination : For you roundly affirm, that “ com- 
6 pullive methods of dealing with men in matters of conſcience 
or mere religion,” (which were ſo much ſtood upon b 
Preſbyterians in former times), © were projected by Satan ran. 
« formed into an angel of light, to be a maia engine for raifing 
up and ſupporting the kingdom of Antichriſt, having a chief 
«*« place among his ahaminations: - Vou join in the exclama- 
tion, “ Far hence be all ſuch methods of violence from the 
* cauſe and kingdom of the Prince of Peace: - ou acknow- 
ledge “ liberty of conſcience to be a precious: natural right of 
© mankind, wherein all who behave themſelves as good and 
«« peaceable ſubjects of the civil ſtate, are to be defended :”— 
Yea, you declare for “ principles of as good and great liberty 
and freedom, as were ever taught by Mr Locke “, or any o- 
| 90 ther 
Mr Gib's „ appeal to all the world, if principles of greater and 
„ « beter 
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« ther advocate for the rights of mankind, Ge.” 18 1 
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am quite aſtoniſhed to find ſuch declarations and affertions as 
theſe, and ſundry others to the ſame purpoſe, coming from the 
pen of a Seceding miniſter. I am apt to think, you have for- 
got yourſelf. Yea, „ I have ſome reaſons for ſuſpecting, that,” 
were it not for the fake of your great weight and importance 


«© better freedom on that ſubject were ever taught by Mr Locke, or 
any other advocate for the rights of mankind,” viz. than thoſe of 
Seceders ;—raiſed an anxiety in me to ſee Mr Locke on toleration. The 
book, however, never came in my way, till within a few days of theſe 

apers going to the preſs, I have juſt got time to read the firſt of his 
CE on the ſubject, namely, that to Profeſſor Linborch ; which gave 
riſe unto the ſubſequent ones, by way of anſwers ** to the author of the. 
«© argument of ſaid letter briefly confidered and anſwered.” From the 
knowledge that I have of the principles of Seceders, and the at firſt 
ſight obvious ſentiments of that letter, I myſt be excuſed for being of 
opinion, that the appeal is not only ill founded, but even amounts un- 
to an attempt to impoſe upon the common ſenſe of mankind. I would 
wiſh rather to ſuppreſs, than in the leaſt encourage the ideas, which 
this appeal is calculated for raiſing in my mind concerning the ap- 
pellant. I would nat have been ſa much ſurpriſed at his making an 
appeal of this fort in a ſeparate publication, which, he might appre- 
hend, would be read by very few that were acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of that learned man, and maſterly ** advocate for the rights of 
«© mankind :” but to do it in a periodical paper, read, I ſuppoſe, by 
not a few of the moſt intelligent of this country, argues a degree of 
aſſurance, perhaps, altogether unparallelled.—Mr Locke, I find, ſets. 
toleration on a general footing ; and accardingly maintains, that the 
civil magiſtrate ought to tolerate all religious opinions, rites, and uſages, 
that do not evidently endanger the civil ſtate, —diſturb the public peace, 
or encroach upon pri vate property. Pray, then, are not theſe « princi- 
<« ples of greater and better freedom on the ſubjeA,"” than the original 
principles of Seceders (for it is nat Mr Gib's new ſet of principles 
that I have to do with) on the head of the civil magiſtrate's power cir- 


ca ſacra, the ſolemn-league uniformity, non-toleration of thoſe who 


differ therefrom, c. In this connection it may be obſerved, that the 
diſſenting brethren in the Weſtminſter-aſſembly, were very far from 
carrying the matter this length, or from ſetting toleration on ſo broad a 
bottom : they only extended it to thoſe who agreeing in one and the 
ſame confeſſion of faith, might neyertheleſs differ in ſome points rela- 
tive to the order and 128 of the church, or things of that kind. 
And yet both the Engliſh and Scotch Preſbyterians oppoſed them 
therein with all their might; yea, were unanimouſly of opinion, that 
even ſuch a limited toleration was diametrically eppoſite unto the ſo- 


lemn league and covenant, It is eaſy to ſee then, that the Seceders 


mult either widely differ from Mr Locke on this ſubject; or from our co- 
yenanting anceſlors, yea, and give up with tke ſolemn league itſelf, 


at leaſt as underſtood by the original framers and promoters thereof. 
They may chuſe which they will. N : 
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in the Aſſociate Synod, ſome of your brethren would tell you, 
that in this letter you had impugned their received and ſworn- to 
principles; and vented Sectarian tenets, which will be in danger 
of landing you in Independency.— But paſſing this; although 
you might“ know ſome reaſon of prudence” or policy, for 
throwing out ſome ſuch ſquibs againſt me, (for what will not 
a politician at times be obliged to do for ſupporting a meaſure, 
or ſerving a turn ?), yet I reckon myſelf wy happy, to find you 
agreeing with me in every, or almoſt every ſentiment that can be 
fairly charged upon mine,—except' one, of which by and by : 
ſo that there is ſcarce any one point of doctrine in diſpute be- 
tween us; at leaſt, fo far as I am capable of diſcerning. 

Another (reaſon),” ſay ,you, „is, that he mentions cer- 
*« tain modes of expreſſion uſed by the preacher in prayer, 
* which I cannot believe were ever heard out of the mouth of 
** any Seceding preacher; as may be explained in a little.” As 
you have put off your explanation till . ; fo ſhall I my 
remarks z and ſhall now break off, fignifying, that I am, with 
great reſpect,.— Sir, yours, &c. | 
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SIR, | | 
82 my laſt, my thoughts happened to turn upon a paſſage of 

ſacred writ; which 1 beg leave to give a place here. Quota- 
tions from that invaluable book, I think, do moſt of all grace or 
ornament the page of Chriſtian writers. Scripture- texts, or Bible- 
words pertinently applied, are lite apples of gold in pictures of 
filver, Prov. xxv. 11. And, ſure, it ſhould not be totally neg- 
lected in an epiſtolary correſpondence between Chriſtian friends ; 
eſpecially where matters of religion are any wiſe concerned. 
For, in all ſuch matters, the infallible oracles of the living 
God are to be as à light to our feet, and à lamp to our path: un- 
to which, therefore, we do well to take good heed. —The paſſage 
is ;—For if the trumpet give an uncertain ſound, wha ſhall 
Prepare himſelf ta the battle? So likewiſe you, except ye utter 
by the tongue words eaſy to be underſtood, how ſhall it be known 
what ts ſpoken I for ye ſhall ſpeak into the air. Therefore if I 
know net the meaning of the voice, I ſhall be unto him that ſpeal- 
eth, a barbarian ; and he that ſpeaketh ſhall be a barbarian unte 
me. For if 1 pray in an unknown tongue, my ſpirit prayeth, 
but my underſtanding is unfruitful. What is it then ? Twill pray 
with the ſpirit, and I will pray with the underſtanding alſo. 
Elſe when thou Halt bleſs with the ſpirit, how ſhall he that 
veupieth the reom of the unlearned, ſay Amen at thy OY, 4 
( 42 
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thanks, ſeeing: he underſtandeth not uhat thou ſayeſh* 1 Cor. xiv. 
8. 9. 11. 14. 15-16.—The ſubſtance of what, at the time, caſt 
up to me therefrom, was to this. purpole ;—That ſuch as are. 
employed in ſocial or public prayer, ſhould endeayour to expreſs, 
themſelves as inte! igibly as may be; they ſhould make uſe of 
phraſes and modes of expreſſion which are eaſy to be underſtood, 
and convey a certain and determinate ſort of meaning : for how 
can others ſay Amen, or join with them, if they underſtand, 
not what they ſay ? It might not be improper for ſome Seceding 
preachers to attend unto this; leſt ſome unlearned, in mat- 
<« ters ſomewhat political,” happening to come into their 
worſhipping aſſemblies, ſhould not be in caſe to ſay Amen un- 
to their © petitions in matters” of that ſort. I have alſo 
thought it beſt, to keep as near as poſſible to ſcripture-language, 
or, at leaſt, to uſe language clearly and obviouſly of the ſame 
meaning and import with the words which the Holy Ghoſt teach- 
eth. Though you and I ſhould differ in ſome other things, I 
hope, we will agree in this. And therefore I ſhall now go on 
to what I had chicfly in view on this occaſion, 

You obſerve, that © he mentions four exceptionable petitions 
cc then uſed by the preacher, as common to thoſe of that way: 
& and he concludes his detail of them with an Cc. as if he had 
* others yet in reſerve for being commented upon,—if this firſt 
attempt of that ſort, for ruining the Seceders, ſhould prove 
s unfuccelsful.” I can aflure you, my letter was not meant as 
« an attempt to ruin the Seceders.” Could it ever have entered 
into my mind, that their ruin could be brought about at ſo ea; 
a rate? that is, by ſimply communicating to the readers of the 
Magazine, certain petitions and modes of expreſſion uſed by their 
preachers in public prayers, and aſking what they mean thereby, 
or in what ſenſe they uſe them in their addreſſes to the Almighty. 
One main thing I had thereby in view, was my own infor- 
mation. ;—* not having been fully ſatisfied as to the determi- 
nate meaning and propriety of ſome or all of theſe phraſes.” 
Neither was it intended to comment upon, yea, not ſo much 
as to take notice of, any more of their petitions and modes of 
expreſſion in prayer. But, fince you have put this in my mind, 
I ſhall take the liberty of juſt naming other two or three; which, 
whether proper or improper, I ſuppoſe, for the moſt part, are 
peculiar to thoſe of your way; ſuch as,—** That the Lord would 
*« revive, in all ranks and degrees of perſons in Britain and Ire- 
land, a ſenſe of the binding obligation of Qur ſalemn cove- 
* nants upon poſterity, and bring them back ta their former 
cc covenanted allegiance to Zion's King ;” that is, the ſwearing of 
the ſolemn league; That he would bleſs a witneſſing remnant 
* of miniſters and people,” or witneſſing courts and congre- 

| « gations, 
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te gations, in theſe lands; “ meaning Antiburgher - Seceders on- 
ly ;—* That he would bleſs a fummer-ſeaſon of goſpel · ſolemni- 
* ties,” that is, ſacramental occaſions; as if that falutary and 
important Chriſtian inſtitution, the Lord's ſupper, were ro be 
obſerved in the ſummer-ſeafon only. I hope, you will know 
ſome reaſon for not telling me, that you cannot believe ſuch 
«© modes of expreſſion were ever heard out of the mouth of any 
« Seceding preacher.” If you ſhould not, I have my vouchers 
in readineſs to produce, even printed acts of Synod, and other 
authentic evidences. In the mean while, does not every body, 
who is particularly acquainted with Seceders, know that moſt of 
theſe, and the others before mentioned, or others of a like im- 
port, are uſed by their preachers in prayer once or twice every 
Lord's day? and alſo, that ſuch ſtreſs is laid upon the uſe of 
them, that the omiſſion of them has, in ſundry inſtances, given 
no ſmall offence to both miniſters and people? Conſidering yout 
long connection with that body, you muſt know, that the gene- 
rality of both miniſters and people will have it ſo. Thoſe who 
are eſteemed zealous Seceders, ſeem to glory much in having 
their worſhipping aſſemblies diſtinguiſhed from all thoſe of other 


= 


_ denominations, by ſuch phraſes and modes of expreſſion ; as if 


the bleſſed peculiarities of the goſpel were not a ſufficient diſcri- 
minating badge of goſpel-churches, without ſuperadded ones of 
human device. Further, they ſeem to look upon the nfe of fome 
ſuch modes, as a peculiar teſt of the preacher's orthodoxy, or of 
his ſoundneſs and heartineſs in witneffing-work. For, however 
ſcripturally he ſhould both preach ur oh: „if ſome ſuch ſounds 
and phraſes be not-uttered, either in the fermon or prayers, all 
is naught; at leaſt, there is a very great and mtolerable want. 
Without this ſuperadded ſauce, the doctrines of the crofs of 
Chriſt do not ſeem to reliſh with them. I àm ſure, it would re- 
quire a deal of effrontery to contradi& me in this. This is fo 
much the caſe, that although the great apoſtle of the Gentiles 
himſelf were to come preaching and praying among them; if he 
did not ſo far alter his dialect, and adopt certain modes of ex- 
preſſion, which, for aught that appears to us, he never once u- 
ſed throughout the whole courſe of his faithful and laborious mi- 
niſtry ; it is not probable, that all his apoſtolical authority and 
heavenly revelations could protect him from their hard ſpeeches 
and ſevere cenſures. 5 | | 

I ſhall only add : Would it not be fully as proper for the peo- 
ple of your way, to allow themſelves to make uſe of their Chri- 
ſtian liberty in the choice of other words in their prayers, as to 
tie themſelves down to ſet forms and phraſes of that ſort ? eſpe - 
cially as few, if any of them, conſiſt of words which the Holy 


Ghoſt any where expreſsly teacheth. If Seceders will not gra. 


this, 
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this, with what good grace can they cry down, yea {wear down 
a book of common prayer? And moreover, might not petitions 
and modes of expreſſion be ſubſtituted in the room of the aboye- 
mentioned ſo much beloved ones, which would rather be more 
eaſily underſtood, and convey more of a certain ſound and de- 
terminate meaning? Seceders, it they pleaſe, may conſider of 
this at their leiſure. | | 

I ſhall proceed no further at preſent; and am, Sir, yours, &c. 


octototrk bobbin ob hd tbe bes cee Ke deer 
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T HE art of writing is of eminent uſe in human and ſocial 
v 


life: for, by means hereof, abſent friends can freely con- 
erſe together upon any ſubject, whether “ religious” or poli- 
cc tical,” The nature of the thing requires, that my correſpon- 
dence with you ſhould be of the miſcellaneous ſort; neither whol- 
ly © on matters religious,” nor wholly © in matters political; “ 
but partly both. — The petitions uſed by the preacher in prayer, 
render this neceſſary. Matters religious, being of all others moſt 
important and intereſting, deſerve the firſt place with us : and, 
therefore, I ſhall begin with matters of that ſort. This method 
of procedure I am directed to by your own letter. 

You go on to, what you reckon, a defence of the ſeveral pe- 
titions and modes of expreſſion ſpecified in my letter; and begin 
with the laſt of them, which, you obſerve, „is in a matter 
« wholly religious.” This is that which reſpects the diſtribution 
of the inſtitutions of Chriſtjan worſhip into more ordinary and 
more ſolemn ; and particularly, the claſſing of the Lord's ſupper 
among the latter, as if it were but very ſeldom tobe diſpenſed in 
Chriſtian churches and congregations, — only once a- year or ſo, 
But, before entering directly on this, you ſay, „I ſhall not 
« inſiſt on the falſe account that he gives of the frequency of pu- 


« hlic faſting among the Seceders,—which he finds fault with.“ 


This ſentence, I own, ſurpriſed me not a little. The account I 
gave of this matter was: * I underſtand they uſually obſerve a- 
*« bout five public faſts in the year: beſides, it may be, a ſixth 
« upon any ſpecial occurrence,” —You ſee, Ido not ſay, pre- 
ciſely ſuch a number every year; but uſually about ſuch a num- 
ber. This you, without any limitation or explication, call a 
falſe account. I wiſh you had been ſo good as to point out 


wherein the falſity of it lies.—Thus much, however, I am able 


to inſtruct, and make good by hundreds of witneſſes, and other 
. FA inconteſtable 
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intonteſtable evidences ;—That hitherto the Aſſociate Synod has 
been in the conſtant uſe of appointing two public faſts in the 
year. It is true, I hear you prevailed with them, at their laſt - 
meeting, to agree, ſo far to deviate from the laudable practice of 
this national church, in her beſt and pureſt times, as from hence- 
forth to meet only once a-year, (and who can tell where ſuch be- 
ginnings of deformation, or declenſion from the wonted zeal, di- 
ligence, and activity of the reforming and covenanting church of 
Scotland, may land? Had the provincial ſynods of the preſent eſta- 

| bliſhed church entered into ſuch an agreement; perhaps, it might 
have been repreſented by ſome, as a grievous ſtep of defection): 
whence one of theſe ſtated annual faſts will probably drop; but, 
ſure, that cannot affect the time paſt :—That the Aſſociate Preſ- 
bytery I had beſt acceſs to know, has been in the practice of ap- 
pointing another public faſt, (if not preciſely every year, yet for 
the moſt part ſo), to be obſerved in the ſeveral congregations 
under their inſpeQion :—That the particular ſeſſions and congre- 
gations I was moſt adjacent to, were wont ſtatedly to obſerve an- 
other public faſt about a month before the ſacrament, commonly 
called the monthly faſt; and, perhaps, I could name the congrega- 
tions or ſeſſions, which to this day would not chuſe to have the ſa- 
crament without that faſt :--That all the ſeſſions and congregations 
of that way I ever knew or heard of, ſtatedly obſerved another 
public faſt, or a day ſo called, on ſome day of the week immediately 
preceding the facrament-ſabbath, —which recurs yearly at leaſt :— 
And that, over and above all theſe, a ſixth has at times been obſer- 
ved in the congregations I was beſt acquainted with, v:z. on any 
ſpecial occurrence, as covenanting, &c. Whether all the Aſſociate 
preſbyteries and congregations have been uniform in theſe obſer- 
vances, or not, I cannot with certainty ſay: for I never made it 
my buſineſs to get myſelf informed about them; and I ſhall aſ- 
ſert nothing, in point of fact, but what I can abundantly docu- 
ment. But whether in reality they have been thus uniform or 
not, is it not natural for one, who is not certified of the contra- 
ry, to take it for granted they would be ſo? eſpecially conſider- 
ing the ſtrict uniformity, not only in doctrine, diſcipline, and go- 
vernment, but alſo in worſhip, covenanted, and ſworn to among 
them ?. Upon the whole ; what you have elſewhere declared con- 
cerning the long detail of hiſtorical affairs reduplicated upon in 
the Seceſſion- bond, will, I am ſure, equally hold in the preſent 
caſe ;—* Theſe are things public and notour, which cannot be 
c reaſonably called in queſtion: and therefore I beg of you, to 
regard your own character and reputation, as one who is“ or- 
dained a preacher, and a teacher of the Gentiles in faith and 
<< verity,” ſo far as not to venture to tell me, or any others, 
that the above is a “ falſe * | | r 


l 


I ſhall only add, neither is it ſtrictly true, that in my letter“ T 
find fault with ſaid frequency of faſting among the Seceders.“ 
It is acknowledged, I am no great friend to a ſtated number of 
yearly faſts; though indeed, with ſome, that may have a ſhew 
of ſuperior ſanctity and zeal; For as it is generally agreed, that 
religious faſting is an extraordinary duty, to be performed upon 
ſome ſpecial occurrences or emergencies ; I think, we ought not 
to tie ourſelves down to a ſtated number of times, but thould 
faſt oftener or ſeldomer, as ſuch emergencies fall out. But 
then, have I, in my letter, expreſſed any diſſatisfaction with that 
frequency of public faſting, in itſelf and abſolutely conſidered ? 
or not rather in a comparative view only? that is, as compared 
and contraſted with the very great infrequency of the Lord's ſup- 
per. Is it not in this comparative view only, that I make men- 
tion of theſe faſts at all? I appeal to the paſſage of the letter it- 
ſelf, where they are mentioned. And you may think with your- 
ſelf, it you have offered to give any anſwer to either of the two 
queries there propoſed. 

Without taking up any more of your time at preſent, Jam, &c. 
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J Shall now proceed to a further conſideration of what you 
have thought proper to offer in defence of, or relative to 
the petition which * is in a matter wholly religious.“ 
What he chiefly takes occaſion to handle upon this head,” 
you add, © is another fault that he charges upon them [the Se- 


<< ceders],—an infrequency of the ordinance of our Lord's ſup- 


55 
. 


« per.” The infrequency hereof I charge upon them, is once 
or at moſt twice a-year ; which, it is acknowledged, I look 
upon as a fault. As to this, I propoſed ſundry queries: 
but of theſe you have not taken the leaſt notice. Inſtead of do- 
ing fo, you juſt throw out two or three random: ſort of aſſer- 
tions; jome of which, it is confeſſed, I do not well underſtand. 
You do not find fault with the account given of the infre- 
quency charged upon them: nor indeed could you do fo with a- 
ny ſort of grace at all; it being a matter ſo univerſally known. 
"The truth is, it is but very lately that ever it was oftener than 
once a-year in any Seceding congregation. To this day, there 
are but two or three or fo, for aught I know, who have it ice 
a- year; and not fo much as one, that ever I heard of, oftener. 
The annual ſolemaity is what thoſe in your way ſe<-:n moſt to de- 
light in; —in imitation, it is likely, of the yearly feaſt of the paſſ- 
over 


E 1 
over among the Jews “. Lou was under no temptacicn to deny 
or extenuate this charge; becauſe you“ apprehend no difficulty 
« in defending the Seceders againſt it;“ that is, as I take it, in 
detending the infrequency complained of. And it is very true, 
great abilities and undaunted reſolution will ſurmount no ſmall 


difliculties, Only, you are © not ſatisſied about the expediency | 


of handling ſuch matters in a periodical and miſcellaneous pu- 
blication.“ It is but reaſonable, that you ſhould be allowed 
your own way of making your defence, But truly.I wonld be 
glad to fee it, in whatever channel you may be pleaſed to ſend it 
forth; and ſo much the rather, becauſe, if I miſtake not, you 
will have the honour of being the firſt reformed divine, of any 
name at leaſt, who has openly and directly appeared as an advo- 
cate for ſuch a practice. 
Having happened to charge a fault upon the Seceders, (which, 
I know, ſome will reckon the height of preſumption), you, in 
your turn, charge another of a very hainous nature upon me: 
«© And here,” ſay you, he is not merely taking the field againſt 
the Seceders, but likewiſe againſt the church of Scotland in 
all her periods; yea, I ſuppole, againſt all the churches of 
„ the reformation,” Were you not ſuch an one, this would 
tempt me to think, that you would rather take up with very in- 
diiferent company, than be found all alone. It is well known in 
what frightful colours you and your brethren can dreſs up the 
church of Scotland in her preſent period, (which muſt be inclu- 
ded in all her periods }, when it ſerves the purpoſe of promoting 
your ſcheme, and enlarging your boundaries. But now you 
think proper to avail yourſelf of her preſent practice, in a very 
ſeldom celebration of the Lord's ſupper ; that ſerving a turn at 
this time. I ſay, her preſent practice; partly, becauſe her prin- 
ciples and ſtandards on that head are widely different; yea, plain- 
ly in favour of a frequent obſervance of that important inſtitution: 
and partly, becauſe there is ground to think, that church has 
more frequently obferved it in ſome of her former periods, than 
ihe does in her preſent period F, If ſhe practiſed according to 
her 


% The paſſover indeed was annual, God fixed it to that time; but 
© they had their daily ſacrifices in the temple, which were types of 
*© Chriſt, and remembrancers to them of what was in time to be ex- 
© hibited, We have no ordinance ſettled by Chriſt in commemoration 
of his death, but this only. Chriſt's death is to be every day fix- 
Ded in our thoughts; and to help our weakneſs, there ſhould be a 
* frequent repreſentation of it to our ſenſes, in ſuch a way as Chriſt 
has inſticuted, not as men may preſcribe.” Charnoct's Works, vol. Il. 
Where much more is to be met wuk in favour of frequent communion 
in the Lord's ſupper. | | | 

In the old liturgy penned by Knox, with the allowance and 

E 2  __ , $4 approbation 
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E 2 
hei own preſcriptions in her books of diſcipline, it ſhould be diſ- 
penſed four times a- year at leaſt, in, what is called, the firſt re- 
formation - period: and then, we learn from the acts of ſome of 
her general aſſemblies, that ſhe was ſtill endeavouring a greater 
frequency this way, in, what is called, the ſecond reformation- 
period, — the well-known period between 1638 and 1650, which 
Seceders have taken up their ſtanding upon; although indeed 
this valuable part of the aimed-at reformation of that period, it 
e they have not thought worth their while to take any no- 
tice of. | 

What all the churches of the reformation have, in point of 
principle, held on this head, I cannot pretend to ſay. But, I 
would aſk,—have all or any of them, in their public confeſſions, 
directories, &c. declared againſt a frequency of the Lord's ſup- 
per in general; or againſt a greater frequency thereof than once, 
or at moſt twice a-year, in particular? I am ſure, the church of 
Scotland does not. Likewiſe, I remember, in the courſe of 
reading, to have ſeen paſſages quoted from ſome of the churches 
abroad, from which it would ſcem, they looked upon that ordi- 
nance as an uſual part of the public worſhip and ſervice of the 
Lord's day *. If all or any of the reſt of the reformed churches 

| have 


e approbation of the aſſembly, prefixed to the old verſion of the pſalms 
«© in metre, page 116, he tells us, —the Lord's fupper was then admi- 
*© niſtered once a-month in the church of Scotland.” Campbells fre- 
un and devout communicant, p. 142. I can ſay no more for this, 
ut juſt that I find it quoted by this author, 
* Since writing the above, I happened to be glancing over a printed 
letter from a miniſter of the church of Scotland to his friend on the 
head of frequent communicating, when my eye fixed on the following 
paſſage quoted, or tranſlated from the Zuinglian churches in their 
Helvetic confeſſion. —They judge that rite, manner, and form of the 
Lord's ſupper to be moſt excellent, which comes neareſt the inſtitution 
« of our Lord, and the doctrine of the apoſtles about 1t.—Of this ho- 
* ly food therefore” (ſay they) we make frequent u/e ; becauſe by 
„ means of this memorial, beholding with the eyes of faith the death 
and blood of him that was crucified, and meditating upon our re- 
„ demption, with a ſenſible reliſh of the celeſtial and a real foretaſte 
of eternal life, we are refreſhed with delight ineffable by this ſpiri- 
*< tual and enlivening repaſt of our inner man, and made to rejoice with 
joy unſpeakable, for the life and immortality brought to light by the 
«« goſpel ; and indeed are altogether, with our ſouls, and all that is 
* within us, poured forth and loſt in praiſe and bleſſing for the fo aſto 
« niſhing gift of Chriſt toward us.— After this manner we judge the 
« work of holy aſſemblies ſhould be carried on; that firſt of all the 
« word of God ſhould be daily publiſhed to the people, in a public 
«« place ſet apart for holy things; that the obſcurer things in ſcripture 
«« ſhould, by well-qualified perſons, be opened and explained; 2 
66 ft en 


from a miniſter of the church of Scotland, &C. p. 33. 
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have declared as above, may it pleaſe you to point it out: and, 
if you cannot, how do you make it good, that, by finding fault 
with the great infrequency which obtains among Seceders, I take 
the field againſt all the churches of the reformation ? And 
as to the point of practice, however deficient they may be, yea, 
however far ſome of them may fall ſhort of their own publicly- 
profeſſed principles on that head,—it is a queſtion with me, (for 
I do not pretend to abſolute certainty here), if at this day any of 
the churches called reformed, come ſo far behind in this reſpect, 
as the different denominations of Scotch Preſbyterians do : — 
which ſome cannot help looking upon as fully as grievous a ſtep 
of defection, as ſome other things which Seceders ſo loudly com- 
plain of in the eſtabliſhed church. Does not the church of Eng- 
land herſelf, corrupt and groſs as ſhe is, far exceed them in this 
matter? — It is well known, that ſome of the reformed, ſuch as 
thoſe of Geneva, practiſed it monthly“. And even then, they 
did not fully act up to principle, as is evident from the declared 
ſentiments of their reformer already referred to; for which, no 
doubt, candid allowances are to be made, — becauſe of the then 
times and circumſtances. And the ſame frequency has of a long 
time been practiſed among a very numerous body of the Engliſh 
diſſenters. Whether any of the reformed churches ever came 
the length of ſtatedly obſerving the Lord's ſupper as a part of 


e then the holy euchariſt ſhould be celebrated, to put the faith of belie- 
„vers in exerciſe z — that fervent and conſtant prayer ſhould be made 
„ for the wants and neceſſities of all.” | 
* « Asto the Calviniſtical churches, they were generally framed on 
« the ſame model ; the difference, as far as I can obſerve it by their 
„acts, was this, that ſome practiſed the adminiſtration of the ſupper 
* once a-month, as the church of Geneva; — which example the diſſen- 
ters from the church of England have generally followed.“ Letter 
« From the 
form of diſpenſing the ſacraments, compoſed by Calvin for the uſe 
of the church! of Geneva, it appears, that the Lord's day prece- 
ding, intimation was made to the people, that they might prepare 
« for that holy ordinance ; and that ftrangers, who inclined to commu- 
„ nicate, might converſe with the miniſter. On the ſacrament-day, 
„ the miniſter, at the end of the ſermon, explained the deſign of 
that ordinance, and how it ought to be received ; or, it he judged 
it neceſſary, ſpent his whole ſermon on that ſubject. How often in 
the your ths ſacrament was diſpenſed, is not there mentioned; but 
from Calvin's zeal to revive even weekly communicating, it is pro- 
* bable it was at leaſt once a-month : eſpecially as Calvin approved 
* the book of common order of the Engliſh church at Geneva, 
„ where Krox was miniſter ; which book takes notice, that the Lord's 
« ſupper was commonly uſed by them once a-month, or ſo oft as the 
** congregation think expedient.” Dr Erftine's difſertations, p. 1 5. 
| mer 
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hei own preſcriptions in her books of diſcipline, it ſhould be diſ- 
penſed four times a- year at leaſt, in, what is called, the firſt re- 
formation-period : and then, we learn from the acts of ſome of 
her general aſſemblies, that ſhe was ſtill endeavouring a greater 
frequency this way, in, what is called, the ſecond reformation- 
period, — the well-known period between 1638 and 1650, which 
Seceders have taken up their ſtanding upon; although indeed 
this valuable part of the aimed-at reformation of that period, it 


ſeems, they have not thought worth their while to take any no- 


tice of, 

What all the churches of the reformation have, in point of 
principle, held on this head, I cannot pretend to ſay. But, I 
would aſk,—have all or any of them, in their public confeſſions, 
directories, &c. declared againſt a frequency of the Lord's ſup- 
per in general; or againſt a greater frequency thereof than once, 
or at moſt twice a-year, in particular? I am ſure, the church of 
Scotland does not. Likewiſe, I remember, in the courſe of 
reading, to have ſeen paſſages quoted from ſome of the churches 
abroad, from which it would ſeem, they looked upon that ordi- 
nance as an uſual part of the public worſhip and ſervice of the 
Lord's day *. If all or any of the reſt of the reformed churches 

have 


e approbation of the aſſembly, prefixed to the old verſion of the pſalms 
*in metre, page 116. he tells us, — the Lord's fupper was then admi- 
** niſtered once a-month in the church of Scotland.” Campbells fre- 
| 2 and devout communicant, p. 142. I can ſay no more for this, 
ut juſt that I find it quoted by this author, 
* Since writing the above, I happened to be glancing over a printed 
letter from a miniſter of the church of Scotland to his friend on the 
head of frequent communicating, when my eye fixed on the following 
paſſage quoted, or tranſlated from the Zuinglian churches in their 
Helvetic confeſſion. —They ** judge that rite, manner, and form of the 
Lord's ſupper to be moſt excellent, which comes neareſt the inſtitution 
« of our Lord, and the doctrine of the apoſtles aboutit.—Of this ho- 
ly food therefore” (ſay they) * we make frequent u/e ; becauſe by 
* means of this memorial, beholding with the eyes of faith the death 
and blood of him that was crucified, and meditating upon our re- 
«© demption, with a ſenſible reliſh of the celeſtial and a real foretaſte 
of eternal life, we are refreſhed with delight ineffable by this ſpiri- 
*< tual and enlivening repaſt of our inner man, and made to rejoice with 
joy unſpeakable, for the life and immortality brought to light by the 
«« goſpel ; and indeed are altogether, with our ſouls, and all that is 
* within us, poured forth and loſt in praiſe and bleſſing for the fo aſto 
«« niſhing gift of Chriſt toward us.— After this manner we judge the 
« work of holy afſemblies ſhould be carried on; that firſt of all the 
« word of God ſhould be daily publiſhed to the people, in a public 
«« place ſet apart for holy things; that the obſcurer things in ſcripture 
„ ſhould, by well-qualified perſons, be opened and explained; on 
66 ft en 
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179 5d 
have declared as above, may it pleaſe you to point it out : and, 
if you cannot, how do you make it good, that, by finding fault 
with the great infrequency which obtains among Seceders, I take 
the field againſt all the churches of the reformation ? And 
as to the point of practice, however deficient they may be, yea, 
however far ſome of them may fall ſhort of their own publicly- 
profeſſed principles on that head,—it is a queſtion with me, (for 
I do not pretend to abſolute certainty here), if at this day any of 
the churches called reformed, come ſo far behind in this reſpect, 
as the different denominations of Scotch Preſbyterians do : — 
which ſome cannot help looking upon as fully as grievous a ſtep 
of defection, as ſome other things which Seceders ſo loudly com- 
plain of in the eſtabliſhed church, Does not the church of Eng- 
land herſelf, corrupt and groſs as ſhe is, far exceed them in this 
matter ? — It is well known, that ſome of the reformed, ſuch as 
thoſe of Geneva, practiſed it monthly“. And even then, they 
did not fully act up to principle, as is evident from the declared 
ſentiments of their reformer already referred to; for which, no 
doubt, candid allowances are to be made,—becauſe of the then 
times and circumſtances. And the fame frequency has of a long 
time been practiſed among a very numerous body of the Engliſh 
diſſenters. Whether any of the reformed churches ever came 
the length of ſtatedly obſerving the Lord's ſupper as a part of 


e then the holy euchariſt ſhould be celebrated, to put the faith of belie- 
vers in exerciſe z — that fervent and conſtant prayer ſhould be made 
«« for the wants and neceſſities of all.” | 

„As to the Calviniſtical churches, they were generally framed on 
« the ſame model ; the difference, as far as I can obſerve it by their 
acts, was this, that ſome practiſed the adminiſtration of the ſupper 
* once a-month, as the church of Geneva ;—which example the diſſen- 
ters from the church of England have generally followed.” Letter 
„From the 
form of diſpenſing the ſacraments, compoſed by Calvin for the uſe 
of the church! of Geneva, it appears, that the Lord's day prece- 
ding, intimation was made to the people, that they might prepare 
« for that holy ordinance ; and that ſtrangers, who inclined to commu- 
*« nicate, might converſe with the miniſter. On the ſacrament-day, 
the miniſter, at the end of the ſermon, explained the deſigu of 
that ordinance, and how it ought to be received ; or, if he judged 
it neceſſary, ſpent his whole ſermon on that ſubject. How often in 
the year the ſacrament was diſpenſed, is not there mentioned ; but 


© bable it was at leaſt once a- month: eſpecially as Calvin approved 
„the book of common order of the Engliſh church at Geneva, 
« where Knox was miniſter ; which book takes notice, that the Lord's 
« ſupper was commonly uſed by them once a-month, or fo oft as the 
5 congregation think expedient.” Dr Erftint's difſertations, p. 27 5. 
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their church worſhip and ſervice on the Sabbath-day, I cannot, 
upon ſufficient evidence, ſay; and therefore will not affirm it: 
but that ſome of them might have done ſo, in full conſiſtency 
with their public declarations and profeſſed principles, I am ab- 
undantly ſatisfied. It is plain, our firſt reformers were no ad- 
vocates for a yearly ſacrament. No : that they have left unto 
reformers of later date, to contend for. | 

But ſuppoſing the worſt for me, namely, that ſuch frequency, 
as every firſt day of the week, was never practiſed in any of the 
firſt reformed churches ; will it follow, that therefore it ought 
never to be ſo in the churches of Chriſt in any time coming? or 
that there never ought to be a greater frequency, than once or 
twice a-year ? which is the infrequency complained of. Did our 
firſt reformers from Popery (who indeed were honoured with be- 
ing the happy inſtruments of beginning, and ſo far carrying on 
a great and glorious work) arrive at the ne plus ultra or utmoſt 
limit of perfection, as to the reformation of evangelical churches ? 
—purging out whatever was amiſs, and ſetting in order whate- 
ver was wanting, Certainly Seceders will not ſay this; becauſe 
they themſelves have gone beyond them in ſeveral things. With 
plain, humble Chriſtians, who have no party or ſelfiſh ends to 
reach, one would think, the queſtion here ſhould not be, How 
long may we indulge ourſelves in the neglect of this ſo edifying 
ordinance ?—but rather, How frequent may we be in the obſer- 
vance of it, in commemorating and remembering that bleſſed de- 
ceaſe, which is the ſole ground of our hope for eternity and a 
ſuture ſtate? How frequently will the command of Chriſt enjoin- 
ing,—the ſcripture- account of the nature, ends, and uſes of it, 
the approved practice of the firit Chriſtians, &c, “ warrant, 
authoriſc, and bear us out herein? Would not greater frequen- 
cy this way, through the divine bleſſing accompanying the ſame, 
tend much unto the honour of Chriſt, and the ſpiritual good 
and edification of his churches on earth? | 

And here it may be obſerved, that I never remember to have 
met with a ſenfible candid writer on this ſubject, but readily 


* „ Whatever difficulty here may be in finding an expreſs pre- 
„ cept” (viz. for every firſt dar of the week-communicating), ©* the 
«« apoſtolical example, which is as binding as a precept, is ſo clear 
« and obvious, that he who runs may read it. And to me it ſeems 
* ſomething ſtrange, that Aoſe who ſuppoſe the apoſtolical practice ſuf- 
* ficent to change the Sabbath from that day on which God, in the 
« fourth commandment, had enjoined it to be kept, ſhould pay fo 
« ſmall regard to it in this inſtance, where it alters no command moral 
«« or poſitive, but ſerves to clear up a material circumſtance in obſerving 
«« a precept which otherwiſe might ſeem indeterminate,” Dr Erftine's 
differtations, p. 254. i 


granted, 


E 


granted, that it was the conſtant practice of the churches plant- 


ed, or inſpected and directed by the apoſtles in perſon, in their 
church meetings and aſſemblies on the firſt day of the week, to 
commemorate their Lord's death in the ordinance of the ſup- 
per; and alſo, that this was the practice of the primitive churches, 
in all places of the world, for ſome hundreds of years after the 
apoſtles, as their circumſtances would admit . Thus far were 
they from ſingling out the ordinance of the ſupper, and ſetting 
it at ſuch a vaſt diſtance, in point of obſervance, from the other 
ordinances of the goſpel, as is generally done now-a-days. 
The firſt Chriſtians came together on the firſt day of the week 0 
break bread, Acts xx. 7. The manner of expreſſion there would 
ſeem to intimate, that the breaking of bread was one main end 
of their coming together on that day. They had no notion of 
its being a yearly taſk, or annual ſolemnity; but rather looked 
upon it as a ſpecial part of the ſanCtification of the firſt day of the 
week ſabbath, that bleſſed weekly memorial of a now-finiſhed re- 
demption. And herein, no doubt, they judged right: for if 


*I might add, it is plain, from Socrates? and Sozomenes' church - 
« hiſtories, that aveekly communions were generally kept up till the 
«© year 450. Socrates, however, tells us of two exceptions :—** Where- 
« as,” ſays he, © all churches through the world, on the Sabbath day, 
jn every revolution of the week, celebrate the myſteries, they of 
« Alexandria, and they of Rome, on a certain ancient tradition, 
* have refuſed to do it.” Probably the church of Rome was princi- 
e pal, that of Alexandria only acceſſory, in this peculiarity : for Alex- 
„ andria drawing conſiderable ſums of money from Rome, for the corn 
« with which ſhe furniſhed that city, might the eaſier be led to imi- 
ce tate the Roman cuſtoms, However, others too ſoon followed their 
pattern. We ſee then to what we owe the negle& of weekly com- 
© munions, even to the pretended traditions of the church of Rome, 
© (t was, then, the church of Rome which introduced ſeldom 
„ communicating ; for which, as for all their innovations, they pre- 
* tended an ancient tradition; and by which they alleged mens re- 
« verence for that ordinance would be heightened: Aud indeed ſo it 
« was, till veneration gradually increaſing, at length prodiiced ado- 
ration, and the blaſphemous abſurdity of a wafer god. A ſtriking 
* inſtance, how dangerous it is for Chriſtians to pretend to ſecure re» 
«« yerence to the inſtitutions of their Lord, by methods different from 
<< thoſe which he himſelf has appointed; and that it is our only ſafety 
„to adhere to the plan delivered us in the writings and practice of 
* thoſe who were . the infallible guidance of the 8 irit, without 
„turning aſide to the right hand, or to the lett. If we do otherwiſe, 
how prudent ſoever our meaſures may ſeem, and however pious our 
intentions may really be, we have in fo far rejected the word of the 


Lord; and what wiſdom can there be in us?“ Dr Erftine's diſerta- 


tions, p. 270. 271. 
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our redemption as to purchaſe was finiſhed by the death of Chriſt, 
whereof indeed God hath given aſſurance to all men, in that he 
hath raiſed him from the dead ; and if the Sabbath-keeping 
which now remains for the people of God,—the firſt day of the 
week Sabbath, be in commemoration of that finiſhed redemption, 
together with the ſpiritual and eternal reſt which enſues thereon ; 
is it not highly proper, that the Lord's ſupper, which is ſpecial- 
ly intended for commemorating his death, whereby our redemp- 
tion was finiſhed, ſhould be obſerved as a part of that Sabbath- 
keeping, or of the church's worſhip and ſervice on thatday,—ſo 
far as the circumſtances of particular congregations will admit ? 
And if fo, what would be the harm of churches at this day 
making nearer approaches to the firſt churches herein ? Would 
this be any diſparagement to the reformation itſelf, or the me- 
mory of the worthy perſons who were made the inſtruments 
thereof ? Very far fromit. For what was the profeſſed end and 
deſign of that work, and the inſtruments thereof, according to 
the meaſvre and degree of light God was pleaſed to give them ? 
was it not to bring the churches to a nearer conformity, in faith 
and practice, to the apoſtolic plan and pattern? purging out 
what was amiſs, and ſetting in order what was wanting: that 
thus they might become followers and imitators of the churches of 
God which in Judea once were in Chriſt Jeſus, 1 Theſſ. ii. 14.— 
and which continued ſtedfaſtly in the apoſtles doftrine, fellowſhip, 
breaking of bread, and prayers, Acts ii. 42. If, therefore, in 
after times we ſhould, in any points belonging to Chriſtian faith 
or practice, arrive at farther degrees of conformity unto the a- 
poſtolic churches, than was 2 attained to in the firſt re- 
formed churches; this would be ſo far from depretiating the re- 
formers, and the great work they had in hand, that it would ra- 
ther be a laudable 2 with and promoting of the ſame, in 
its true intent and deſign: for is not the apoſtolic plan and pat- 
tern of goſpel-churches, as far as it can with certainty be gather- 
ed from their writings, to be the meaſure and ſtandard of all 
church · reformations under the New Teſtament ? 
But you have a very different view of this matter: and, in- 
deed, the ſtrangeſt view that ever I heard of any truly- chriſtian 
man having, For, ſay you, the Seceders muſt be excuſed, if 
« the awful caution with which the canon of ſcripture is conclu- 
& ded, ſhould till deter them from ſuch a principle, —as in one 
c reſpect an evident adding unto, and in another reſpect an evi- 
« dent taking away from the word of God,” Here © you reckon 
« (if you reckon any thing at all to the preſent purpoſe) that“ 
a frequent, at any rate an every firſt day of the week eating af 
the Lord's ſupper (for its being * diſpenſed in as much of a ſta- 


ted and ordinary courſe as any other ordinance of divine wor- 
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„ ſhip,” —is yours, not mine) falls under that awful caution with 
which the canon of ſcripture is concluded, as in one reſpect an 
evident adding unto, &c. and conſequently, that it incurs the 
dreadful denunciation of God's adding unto thoſe who do ſo the 
plagues that are written in this book, —and of his taking away 
their part out of the book of life, and out of the holy city, and from 
the things which are written in this beck, Rev. xxii. 18. 19. This 
certainly is the plain and obvious meaning of your words. And 
thus, by one daſh of your pen, (ſhocking thought!), you ex- 
clude from the holy city, and the privileges thereof, all the 
churches of Chriſt for the firſt three or four hundred years ; it 
being, for aught I know, univerſally agreed, that they were in 
the practice of eating the Lord's ſupper on every firſt day of the 
week, However liberal you may be in throwing out hard ſen- 
tences, anathemas, and excommunications, againſt the living, 
who cannot in all points follow with you ; one would think, you 
would have been more tender of the dead, yea, (as to a great 
many of whom, I hope, it may be ſaid), the dead in Chrift, who, 
through faith and patience, are long ago inheriting the promiſes ; 
—thoſe bleſſed ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, who are at reſt 
with Chriſt in glory, and altogether beyond the reach of your 
cenſures, the laſh of your tongue or pen. I wiſh, you hall been 
ſo good as to give ſome reaſons of what you ſay on this head ; 
or to ſhew, wherein a frequent eating of the holy ſupper of our 
Lord (though it were as frequent as every firſt day of the week) 
would in one reſpect be an evident adding unto, and in another 
an evident taking away from the word of God. This would 
have been doing a real kindneſs to fuch of your fellow-men, or 
tellow-chriſtians, (if you will acknowledge them to be ſo), who 
may be labouring under ſuch a damnable error, as you ſuppoſe 
and repreſent this to be, This, however, you have not thought 
proper to do; but have reſted all upon your own ipſe dixit, or 
bare aſſertion; — which, I know, will be enough with many.— 
But not to inſiſt on this ; I ſhall only aſk, whether a trequent ce- 
lebration of the Lord's ſupper in Chriſtian churches and congre- 
gations; or the once a- ycar adminiſtration of it, in a ſtated con- 
nection with three days of mere human inſtitution, fo as that ne- 
ver takes place without the obſervance of fheſ in conjunction 
therewith ;—which of theſe two, I ſay, bears moſt evident marks 
of in one reſpect adding unto, and in another reſpect taking a- 
way from the. word of God? I only propoſe the queſtion. ——TI 
perceive, indeed, the former way would not be ſo well calculated 
for propagating and ſupporting the Seceſſion- ſcheme as the. lat- 
ter: for thus a number of ſtranger-miniſters are needed to aſſiſt in 
the work ; which, as people are generally fond of changes, draws 
out a greater number to hear, than uſually attend public worſhip 

in 
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in their meeting-houſes. And then, the moſt zealous of the mi- 
niſters, oft · times at leaſt, take occaſion with great warmth to 
preach up the binding obligation of the covenants upon all ranks 
of perſons in Britain and Ireland, and the neceſſity of AY 
them at this day, in the way and manner practiſed in the Seceſ- 
ſion ; the awful corruption, apoſtaſy, and backſliding of both 
church and ſtate, particularly the church; together with the 
danger of continuing in her communion, and the neceſſity of co- 
ming over to their camp,—where a confident and excluſive boaſt 
is made of the Lord's work, cauſe, and teſtimony : which muſt 
make no ſmall impreſſion upon many. 

I perſuade myſelf, none will be ſo barefaced, as, in point of 
fact, to contradict what is here alleged: for the truth of it can 
be atteſted by hundreds, yea, thouſands of witneſſes “. : 

8 


It juſt now ſtrikes my mind, how the Seceders are keen anti · reſo- 
Jutioners ;—and that therefore, no doubt, their peculiar attachment 
unto the ſeldom adminiſtration of the Lord's ſupper, and the ſhewy 
way of going about it, —the great number of miniſters and ſermons, 


and vaſt crouds of people from diſtant places, — is in imitation of 


their proteſting anceſtors, whoſe ſcheme they have adopted ; and who, 
it ſeems, were very fond of theſe innovations. This hint, with regard 
to the proteſtors, I found upon the following paragraph of the fore- 
mentioned Dr Erſkine's diſſertations. « The author of Dan in Beer- 
<< ſheba, gives the following account of the matter, from two books 
«« printed at London, 1657, (viz. Uldericus Veridicus, five de ſtatu 
e ecclefie Scoticanæ; and, A true repreſentation of the riſe, pro- 
«« oreſs, and ſtate of the diviſions in the church of Scotland), both of 
them writ by public reſolutioners. The general aſſembly,” ſay they, 
„ in the year 1645, did eſtabliſh an order for preventing confuſion 
«< in the celebration of the ſacrament, with which the whole church 
«« were ſatisfied. Yet, fince our diviſions, our diſſenting brethren 
«© have taken up a new and irregular way of diſpenſing the holy ſup- 
«© per, whereby they have turned it, either into a theatrical pomp, or 
„into the Popiſh error of opus operatum. It is but ſeldom they diſ- 


«« penſe this ordinance. But when it comes to be adminiſtrated in a. 


« church where any of them is miniſter, even they who are in the re- 
«« moteſt parts of the kingdom, being warned, flock io them. 
« They have a great many miniſters aſſiſting them, fix or ſeven, nay, 
«« ſometimes double that number, whoſe congregations are generally 
«« left deſtitute of preaching that day. Every day of their meeting, 
« yiz. Saturday, the Lord's day, and Monday, (N. B. They had then 
« no faſt-days), many of theſe miniſters do preach ſucceſſively one 
« after another; ſo that three or four, or ſometimes more, do preach 
„at their preparation, and as many on the Monday following. And 
« on the Sabbath ſcmetimes three or four preach before they go to the 
« action, beſides thoſe who preach to the multitude of the people, who 
„ cannvt be contained in the church. Never before were there ſo ma- 
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C.J 
As I have already enlarged too much upon this“ matter whol” 
* ly religious,” (a matter, in my view, of great importance un” 
to the churches of the ſaints) ; I muſt now refer you to what ha® 
been written on this ſubject, by far abler hands of different deno” 
minations*; among whom are to be found ſome miniſters of 


the 


te ny ſermons in any church in ſo ſhort a time. Theſe practices, as 
«© they are a clear violation of the order unanimouſly eſtabliſhed in 
* the church, and do occaſion great animoſity and alienation of 
« ſimple people __ thoſe miniſters who will not imitate thoſe irre- 
«« gular courſes ; ſo unintereſted obſervers perceive a clear deſign in all 
« this, to ſet up themſelves as the only zealous and pious people, 


« worthy to be truſted and followed in our public differences: Which b 
« if it be not an injury to that ſacred ordinance, and an improving % 
«« that which ſhould be a bond of unity and communion, to be a 

«« wedge to drive and fix a rent, let the judicious and ſober judge.” 7 
80 Poſſibly ſome of theſe reflections were too ſevere, and dictated 4 
«« by party- ſpirit; yet there is ground to think they were not wholly 1 
« without foundation.“ p. 282. 283. I 


* Seceders generally lay no ſmall ſtreſz upon great names when they 
ſerve their purpoſe, or give their ſanction unto the points they are 
zealouſly attached to, ſuch as, the covenants, a national uniformity 
in religion without toleration, the civil magiſtrate's power circa ſacra, 
&c. If theſe were admitted to be of as much weight in the preſent 
argument, I am ſure, plenty of them could eaſily be produced. I have | 
already mentioned Calvin as a zealous advocate for the frequent ad- " 
miniſtration and participation of the Lord's ſupper. That great man 1 
handles this ſubject with a good deal of accuracy, in his Inititutions, J 
lib. IV. cap. 17. Where he urges frequent communicating from the 
deſign of the ordinance, and the practice of the apoſtolic and primi- ; 
tive church: and then adds, —“ Doubtleſs, the cuſtom of communi- 4 
«* cating only once a-year, is the invention of the devil, whoever was 4 
« the inſtrument of introducing it.— Our practice ought to be very F 
«« different; Every week at leaſt, the Lord's table ſhould be ſet before : 
the aſſembly of Chriſtians, and the promiſes upon which they ſhould 
feed there opened up to them. None indeed ſhould be compelled 
* to it; but all ſhould be exhorted and encouraged.” —Charnock has 
alſo been mentioned to the ſame purpoſe. But why ſhould [ go into... 
inſtances here? Might 1 not rather ſay, Where al moſt is the great name, 
either among the primitive fathers, or the reformers and reformed di- 
vines, that does not, for aught I know, offer itſelf a volunteer in this 
ſervice ?—Afﬀer all, however, I think, our faith and practice, in this 
matter, ſhould go upon, and be influenced by the command of Chriſt, 
and the approved practice of the apoſtolic churches ; that ſo therein we 
may be the ſervants of Chriſt, and not of men. At the ſame time, 
we ſhould certainly keep in view the obvious nature, ends, and uſes af 
that Chriſtian inſtitution ; all which call aloud for the frequent obſet- 
vance thereof. Have not Chriſtians frequent need of being reminded ot 
the death and dying love of their bleſſed Redeemer, —which * 
"8 the 
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the eſtabliſhed church yet alive *; who therefore, I hope, will 
not be ſuſpected “ of harmony with a modern denomination of 
people, to whom Preſbyterian principles are much the ſame as 
« the Ifraclitiſh ſacrifices were to the Egyptians, — an abomina- 
„tion.“ And fo I ſhall conclude at preſent ; and am, &c. 
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II, 
LT E are generally fond of variety: and therefore, from a 
matter wholly religious, I ſhall now make a tranſition to 
matters ſomewhat political. To this ſubject I am of courſe led 
by the preacher and you; for, ſay you, © the other three peti- 
«« titions which he mentions, are in matters ſomewhat political,” 
And here I mult greatly preſume upon your candor. 'Though IL 
ſhould neither think nor write of theſe matters with juſtnefs and 
propriety, it is hoped, you will make candid allowances : for, I 


the great end and deſign of that ordinance ;—and alſo, of the ſpiritual 
meat and drink, even the fleſh and blood of Chriſt therein fonified 
and repreſented, for a repaſt to their inner man? Compare John vi. 48. 
79 58. with the words of inſtitution, —Take, eat, this is my body which is 
breken for you :—this cup is the new covenant in my blood , drink ye all 
of it : This do in remembrance of me. For as often, &c. 

* Beſides the two gentlemen already referred to, viz. Dr Erſkine, and 
the author of the letter, generally ſaid to be Mr Randall; the mind of a 
conſiderable body of the miniſters of the national church on the head of fre- 
quent communicating, may not obſcurely be gathered from the overture 
of the Synod of Glaſgow and Air, October 5. 1748. How, or for what 
reaſons that overture was laid afide, I know not.—lI dare ſay, the 
managers themſelves muſt be very ſenſible, that even the frequency o- 
vertured fell far ſhort of the pattern, — the word of God, the a- 
«« poſtolic practice recorded therein, the practice of the primitive 
«© church.” But it is probable, they found their circumſtances bar- 
red them up from attempting then to carry the matter higher. Defec- 
tive, however, as this overture was, for all the noiſe Seceders have 
made concerning public or national reformation, I never remember to 
have heard of ſuch an attempt among them for moving one ſtep nearer 
the apoſtolic and primitive practice, in this matter which ſo nearly con- 
cerns the churches of the ſaints. Indeed, it is not reformation in things 
of that kind that they ſeem to have moſt at heart.— In this connection, 
1 ſhall alfo inſtance in two late miniſters of that church, who declared 
warmly in favour of frequent communicating, namely, Mr Daniel 
Campbell, and Mr Williſon ;——who nevertheleſs could not well be ac- 
cnſed “ of harmony with a modern denomination of people, to whom 
„ Preſbyterian principles are much the ſame as the Ifraclitiſh ſacrifices 
„were to the Egyptians, — an abomination.” ; 
aſſure 
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aſſure you, I have never been in the practice of ſtudying politics; 
but have left them to the politicians and political heads of the 
age. In my whole life, I never thought ſo much of matters of 
that ſort, till of late, ſome how or other, it came into my mind, 
agreeably to your own ſalutary hint, to be at more pains to know 
what the Seceders are. 'The beſt way, it was apprehended, of 
eoming at the true knowledge of them, would be to read their 
{tandard-books, with ſome other of their moſt approved authors : 
which accordingly I did. And there I found a ſtrange maſs of 
matters ſomewhat political, or of parliamentary acts and pro- 
ceediugs in different ages and periods. Whence, one would 
think, thoſe of your way mult needs be great adepts in matters 
of that &ind, Neither did I reſt here; but was ſtill “ at more 
*« pains to know what they are.” For I procured a collection of 
parliamentary laws and ſtatutes, in order to ſee with my own eyes 
ſuch of the acts as are not quoted at large, but, for brevity's 
fake, only referred to, in their books. Moreover, I alſo read 
ſome hiſtory, particularly relative to that covenanting period 
which they fit down upon as their ground work, and the politi- 
cal proceedings or managements thereof, W hence, I flatter my- 
ſelf, I have acquired a little more knowledge of matters ſome- 
what political, and of what the Seceders are : although, indeed, 
it is very probable, not yet ſo much by far as I would ſtand in 
need of. Permit me, therefore, to open my mind freely to you 
upon the place which theſe matters have in their ſcheme. Such 
a place do they hold therein, that they would ſeem to be the ve- 
ry foundation of your teſtimony, It you will not believe me as to 
this, aſk your good friend, Mr Moncrieff, who, I ſuppoſe, will 
not heſitate to tell you much the ſame thing. Which, I own, is 
no great recommendation of it to me. Strange ! a religious te- 
ſtimony, a teſtimony which pretends to be the teſtimony of Jeſus, 
built upon the foundation of ſtate acts and proceedings. Why 
not rather upon the foundation of the prophets and apoſtles, Je- 
ſus Chriſt himſelf being the chief corner-ſtone ? And, if theſe, 
ſundries of which are of the nature of penal laws, be the foun- 
dation of your teſtimony ; what would the ſuperſtructure be, if 
you had it in your power, or if the civil government would take 
you by the hand ?—I find no manner of fault with your clergy or 
people for being well acquainted with“ matters ſomewhat poli- 
* tical.” But J am not at all clear with reſpect to having a te- 
ſtimony which pretends to be the teſtimony of Jeſus, and is ſaid 
to be lifted up for the doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline, and govern- 
ment of his houſe, — or an oath and covenant concerning the 
holy Chriſtian profeſſion, and which is made the ground and 
foundation of all church union and communion among the di- 
ſciples of Chriſt, —ſo ſtuffed and filled up with thoſe matters. 
What ! 
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What! cannot the Chriſtian profeſſion, with all the appurte- 
nances and concerns thereof, be well enough collected and laid 
out from the Bible, wherein are contained the doctrines and laws 
of the kingdom of heaven, without ſuch a multiplicity of refer- 
ences to the records of parliament, or the ſtatute-book of an 
earthly kingdom? But yet fo it is, that parliamentary acts and 
proceedings are ſo twiſted and interwoven with the public pro- 
ſeſſion of Seceders, in their teſtimony, act for renewing the co- 
venants, &c,—that perſons, however mighty in the ſcriptures, 
cannot be due proficients in that profeſſion, unleſs at the ſame 
time they be mighty in the laws of the land, or a great many acts 
of the Scotch parliament ; particularly, the acts paſſed in the pe- 
riod between 1638 and 1650, which are homologated and ap- 
proved ; thoſe in the period between the reſtoration and the re- 
volution, which are teſtified againſt and abjured ; and a good 
many at and after the revolution, which are likewiſe engaged to 
be contended againſt —How does this comport with the ſpiritu- 
ality and original ſimplicity of the Chriſtian religion? Does not 
this interweaving make the public profeſſion of 52ceders to bear 
a very different face from what the Chriſtian profeſſion doth, as 
ſtated and laid out by our Lord and his apoſtles, in the New 'Te- 
ſtament? I do not wonder though this very conſideration,” or 
ſuch human interweavings and mixtures along with the Chriſtian 
profeſſion, ſhould be a mighty bar in the way of thinking peo- 
ple's acceding to the judicial teſtimony, and joining in the bond. 
Here I am reminded of a late well-known controverſy, which 
was very keenly handled among the Seceders, and wherein you 
yourſelf, I ſuppoſe, had no ſmall ſhare, — that relative to the re- 
ligious clauſe in ſome burgeſs-oaths. In the managing of this 
controverſy, the ſtrangeſt uſe came to be made of acts of parlia- 
ment, that, perhaps, was ever heard of in any diſpute or contro- 
verſy, which pretended to be a religious one, — inſomuch that 
the appeal of the contending parties was almoſt an hundred times 
unto the laws of the land, for once unto the laws of the king- 
dom of heaven ; as appears from their publications on that 
head *. So that whoever was to dip into that controverſy, it 
behoved him to be furniſhed with a large collection of parlia- 
mentary acts and deeds, and to labour hard therein. Hereof the 
managers were ſo ſenſible, that the Scots laws reſpeCting religion, 
all along from the reformation until after the revolution, were 


„ Where ſhall the public profeſſion of religion in a land be eviden- 
* ced, or by what criterion or document can it be proven better, than 
e by the public ſtanding laws of the land, deſcribing what the true re- 
« ligion is which they profeſs } &c.“ Myr R. Erſkine's laaufulneſi of the 
religious clauſe, &c. p. 13,9trange reaſoning for a Chriſtian _ 
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ſelected and publiſhed ; that ſo the people might have acceſs to 
peruſe them . And indeed, if they were well ſkilled in theſe, 


in that debate they ſeem to have had little or no uſe for the ho- 


ly ſcriptures, which are able to make the man of Cod perfect, tho- 
roughly furniſhed unto all good works, 2 Tim. iii. 17.—And not 
only was this the caſe in their printed books and pamphlets, but 
I have been informed by Seceders, that then it was uſual for the 
poor people to be entertained with harangues of that ſort from 
pulpits and tents, on Lord's days, and other occaſions, particu- 
larly facrament-times, when preſent controverſies, whether they 
be in © matters wholly religious,” or © matters ſomewhat politi- 
« cal,” uſe to be much inſiſted upon. Whether that was feed- 
ing the people with the fincere and unmixed milk of the word, 


or not, —I ſhall leave with others to judge. Some have not been 


able to help thinking, that, perhaps, never were a Chriſtian 
people more abuſed (at leaſt, where the ſcriptures were, in words, 
held to be the only rule, in all points belonging to faith and prac- 
tice,) than thoſe of the Seceflion were in that matter. Strange 
was the labyrinth poor fimple people were led into by the ma- 
nagement of that controverſy : ſurpriſing were the things unto 
which the heat of their religious zeal was turned, and upon which 
it was ſpent. When I look into ſome of the books wrote by the. 
actors, I know not what to think. Although indeed, at the 
ſame time, I cannot bitt entertain the charitable thought of them, 
that it was through miſtake, rather than defign, they acted ſuch 
a part. Sundry conſiderations ſtrongly incline me ſo to think of 


* « As an inquiry into the ſettlement and ſtate of religion, at and ſince 
* the revolution, can only be made by looking into the act of parlia- 
** ment, June 7. 1699, and after acts reſpecting religion, made ſince 
** that time; and as few people have acceſs unto acts of parliament; fo, 
<< unleſs ſome eſſays of this kind be publiſhed, the generality of people 
* muſt remain in the dark as to that ſettlement of religion then made, 
and are in danger of being farther bewildered and turned aſide from 
the Lord's cauſe and teſtimony, by thoſe abſurdaſſertions publiſhed in 
the pamphlet [Mr Ralph Erſkine's Fancy no Faith] here animadverted 


upon, and by thoſe who have turned aſide from the teſtimony, and 


are indefatigable in ſeducing their brethren, by propagating this 
author's new ſcheme, The acts of aſſemblies and parliaments paſ- 
ſed in the ſecond reforming period, which I have quoted in this 
eſfay, are to be found in the colledtion of Confeſſions, printed annis 
1725 and 17 39.— The acts of parliament paſſed fince the revolutien, 
and here quoted, I took from a copy publiſhed by authority.” — 4 
** vindication of the judicial teſtimony.— By William Campbell miniſter of 
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the goſpel to the Afeciate congregation in the eaft of Fife, p. 3. 4.—A 


book which abounds “ in matters ſomewhat political.“ And beſides 

pamphlets of that fort, a ſummary of theſe laws by themſelves was 

alſo publilhed, | 198 14 . 
ſome 
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ſome of them at leaſt. But, whatever ſhould be in that, this 
taken in conjunction with fundry other things, is certainly a 


ſtrong ground of ſuſpicion, that, what may be called, the pn- 
blic ſtate of the Seceſſion- teſtimony, proceeds upon ſome miſ- 
take or other; particularly, ſome miſtake relative to the true 
{piritual nature of Chriſt's kingdom, andi its diſtinction from che 
kingdoms of this world. 

Without any more at preſent, I am, c. 
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HE preachers of your way uſing ſo. many petitions in | mats 
ters ſomewhat political, —will bear me out in giving you 

two or three letters on matters of that ſort. 
You have obſerved, that © the other three petitions which.I 
“ mention, are upon ſuch matters.” From the: Anfwers to Mr 
Nairn, and otherwiſe, I perceive you are a ſyllogiſtical reaſoner; 
and therefore I will give you this conclufion from your own pre- 
miſſes:— Ergo, the covenanted reformation itſelf, ſo much preach- 
ed and prayed up by Seccders, is a matter ſomewhat political, 
You cannot allege, that “ groſs injury ig done to you” by this 
concluſion. It is not deduced by a long train of logical reaſoning, 
(a method which ſome churchmen, you know, have at times 
thought proper to betake themſelves unto, for fixing hereſies up- 
on thoſe they meant to reprefent unto the people in heretical co- 
lours) ; but by a juſt and neceffary conſequence. Which will ap- 
pear thus :—If /pecials are contained in their generals, and parts 
in their whole; then the covenanted reformaticn itſelf is a matter 
Fomewhat political: but the former is true: therefore, the latter. 
The antecedent of the propofition cannot be denied. The ne- 
xus or conſequence, is proved thus: — © The other three peti- 
tions which he mentions, are in matters Somewhat political 
but the petition for reviving, and bringing into repute, the cave- 
nanted reformation itſelf, is one of thele other three : ther efore, 
that petition is © in a matter ſomewhat political :” or, which is 
the ſame, the covenanted reformation itſelf is ſuch a matter. Thus, 
then, the covenanted reformation itſelf, contended for by Se: 
ceders; what everit ſhould be as to its ſpecies, as to its genug, is 
a matter ſomewhat political. And indeed, for aught that I can 
learn from your letter, this is the moſt of the account you have 
given of it; which truly does not recommend it a great deal to 

me. So much for logics, | 


If the matters in queition really be political, what a pity is it 
that 
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that ever ſuch a buſtle ſhould have been made about them, in 
ſome places of the world called Chriſtian ;—that ever they ſhould 
have been ſo much written, preached, and prayed'up, as part of 
the Chriſtian religion; - yea, made the ground of {ſevere ſenten- 
ces, and ſolemn ex communications? Glad ſhall I be, if thoſe of 
your way come at length to ſee the folly and impropriety of 
blending matters political with matters religious, - with the pecu- 
liar affairs and concernments of the kingdom of Chriſt, which is 
not of this world, and intermeddles not with matters political: 
but leaves them to the politicians of this world. In this caſe, I 
hope, they will ſee cauſe | for leaving out ſome parts of their com- 
plex ſcheme, particularly ſuch as refpe& the civil conſtitution of 
Great Britain. Yn 4 | | | 
And his commentary upon them,” Tay you, “is plainly cal- 
e culated for rendering the Seceders obnoxious in civil ſociety.” 
I can ſincerely declare, I had no deſign of rendering the Seceders 
obnoxious in civil ' ſociety ; nor ſhould I ever wiſh to fee them 
ſuppreſſed by civil authority. I would not wiſh to ſee any people 
ſo ſuppreſſed, merely on religious accounts, or points of con- 
ſcience, who'behaved themſelves as good and peaceable ſubjects ; 
much leſs, the Seceders, among whom, it is hoped, there are 
not a few good and valuable Chriſtians, however much they may 
be miſled or miſtaken in matters ſomewhat political.” But, at 
the ſame time, my heagt's deſire and prayer unto God is, that no 
men.of anti-toleration-principles ; — none who contend for the 
annexing of all civil and military offices unto the covenants, or 
that the ſwearing of theſe covenants ought {till to be the badge of 
loyalty to the ſovereign ; —I heartily wiſh, that none ſuch may 
ever have much influence in civil ſociety, or any direct and im- 
mediate countenance from the civil authority: for it is eaſy to ſee 
what would be the diſmal conſequences thereof, even with regard 
to civil ſociety itſelf. The woful experience of paſt ages lets us 
ſee, what we might expect, if ever this ſhould happen.— Strange! 
what a cataſtrophe would enſue, before the civil and mili 
5 ſtate of Great Britain could be got framed and modelled accor - 
ding to the tenor of the Secaſſion · teſtimony ! the ends whereof, 
it is plain, can never be fully reached, until all the Britiſh ma- 
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© Wh giltrates, judges, and officers of whatever rank or quality, ſwear | 
” the covenants, and hold their places and poſts upon that expreſs | 
Sy condition ;—as, beſide other confiderations, is clear from their 
© Wh warm eſpouſal of the Proteſtors ſcheme, in oppoſition to the pu- i 
18 blic reſolutions, the act of claſſes, act for keeping the judicato- ö 
8 ries aud places of truſt free of corruption, &c. Te. p. 19. 


Beſide many other unhappy conſequences which, in all appear - 

ance, would follow hereupon,—we would be deprived of one of 

the mildeſt and beſt of earthly ſovereigns, that ever, perhaps, 
| OG kt | ruled 
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ruled a people; unleſs he were. diſpoſed, not only to ſwear the 
ſolemn league himſelf, but alſo: give the royal aſſent unto all the 
ſevere acts of dane enen the ſolemn· league period for 


enjoining and impoſing the ſame upon the ſubjects : For Sece- 
ders declare it to be a ground and, cauſe. of the Lord's wrath, 
that the body. politic, particularly in Scotland, have never, by 


C their deed of civil conſtitution, provided that their magiſtrates 


* ſhould-be brought under, and admitted upon obligations and, 


& terms, ſuch as were fixed upon and: eſtabliſhed in reforming 
“ periods, particularly in anno 1649. Anſwers to Mr Nairn, 
c. p. 51. For the better underſtanding of thoſe terms, upon 
which they would have our magiſtrates, particularly the King as. 
ſupreme, admitted ;—ir will. be neceſſary to turn over unto act 
15. of the ſecond ſeſſion of the ſecond triennial parliament hold - 
en at Edinburgh, 1649, —-which enacts, ordains, and declares, 
That before the King's Majeſty who now is, or any of his ſuc- 
* ceflors, ſhall. be admitted to the exerciſe of his royal power, 
* heſhall affure and declare, by his ſolemn oath under his hand 
and ſeal, his allowance of the national covenant, and of the 
* ſolemn league and covenant, and obligation to proſecute. the 
ends thereof in his ſtation and calling; and LN. B. J that he. 
all, for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, conſent and agree to acts of 


<« parliament enjoining the ſolemn league and covenant,” &c. This, 


act Seceders are ſo full of, that they do not merely refer to it 
with approbation, but quote it at large, both in their judicial te- 
ſtimony, p. 19. and foreſaid Anſwers, p. 48. 49. ; and call it, 
the deed of civil conſtitution, farther reformed ; which they 


deſire with thankfulneſs to commemorate, and bear witneſs, 


« unto,” ib. And moreover, at this rate, none could be deem- 
ed good and loyal ſubjects, but muſt be liable unto all the pains, 
of law, on the head of diſloyalty, who are not clear to ſwallow. 
down every article of the. ſolemn league, and, in every point, 
conform to the religious uniformity therein covenanted : for Se- 
ceders expreſsly, yea upon oath, teſtify againſt the revolution- 
parliament, for impoſing a general oath of allegiance unto the 
« ſovereign, inſtead of our covenant-allegiance, which was jud- 
6 ged a proper badge of loyalty in our reforming, periods,” Teft. 
5. 42. Ae for renewing the covenants, p. 101. Which, if it 
has any meaning at all, certainly denotes, that the ſwearing, of 
the covenants ought {till to be made the badge of loyalty to the 
ſovereign. But I need nat infiſt upon this; and ſo much the 
rather, as, I hope, the wiſdom of the Britiſh legiſlature, and 
their regard for the public weal, will direct them always to keep 
men of ſuch principles, however high their pretenſions in religion 
may run, at a due diſtance. | | 
« 'The meaning of thoſe peittions which he queſtions on 
A ay 
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fay you, js plainly ſet forth as che only meaning they can bear.“ 
You will obſerve, ] juſt aſk, what the meaning of theſe petitions 
is? or if ſuch a thing be the meaning of them? and then, if the 
meaning queſtioned about be not ſatisfactory to me, I, in a cate + 
chetical way, give ſome reaſons why it is not ſo, But do I not, 
at the ſame time, leave full liberty to Seceders to chuſe their own 
meaning? — to chuſe another meaning, if that in queſtion does 
not pleaſe them ?—You refuſe, yea pretend, the utmoſt abhor- 
rence at the meaning fixed upon them in my queries: but then, 
for aught that I can learn from your letter, you ſubſtitute no o- 
ther in the room thereof. So that theſe petitions, or others of 
the ſame import, which are conſtantly put up in the worſhipping 
aſſemblies of Seceders, ſeem to be left as mere ſounds without a 
ſenſe, words without any fixed and determinate meaning at all. 
Whence, every one is left at full liberty to uſe and underſtand 
them in whatever ſenſe he-pleaſes-;—in different, yea, it may be, 
oppoſite ſenſes. And indeed, this latitude or untixedneſs of 
meaning, I readily perceive, may be of fingular uſe, as a fort of 
ſalvo to the conſcieyces of ſoine clergymen yet in conjunction 
with the Aſſociate Synod; even as the ſame or a like device, fal- 
len upon by the renowned Archbiſhop Laud, and other great 
names of later date, has been -of eminent uſe this way in the 
church of England ; infomuch that, by means thereof, clergy- 
men of very different, yea oppoſite religious ſentiments, ſuch as, 
Athanaſians and Arians, Calviniſts and Arminians, Cc. have 
come to be in caſe to ſubſcribe the ſame articles of religion. 
But though you ſhould not uſe theſe petitions in the ſenſe 
implied or fixed upon in my letter, (and indeed who can tell in 
what ſenſe you uſe them, until you be pleaſed to explain the 


ſame ?), it will not thence follow, that therefore no Seceders, or 


veceding preachers do fo ; eſpecially as © I have ſome reafons 
for ſuſpecting, that” ſeveral of them have very different ſen- 
timents from thoſe expreſſed or implied in yours, as to ſome 
things, particularly the civil magiſtrate's power circa ſacra, and 
things of that kind. — But, after all your elaborate efforts to diſ- 
prove and ſet aſide the meaning fixed upon in my letter; the 
more cloſely I attend to this matter, the more I am inclined to 
think, that it is (I ſhall not ſay, * the only meaning they can 
© bear,” but) a meaning that they can very well bear; unleſs 
Seceders have now dropt, and fallen from ſome very material 
parts of their ſcheme, as contained in their hitherto publicly- 
avowed ſtandards. And as yet I have never ſeen, or heard of 
the leaſt ſynodical evidence of any ſuch thing; nay, ſome of their 
late deeds and deciſions, done with your own concurrence, ſeem 
evidently to demonſtrate the contrary. 

Ahe firſt of AM" (viz, in matters ang 
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© cal) is,—* That the Lord would revive, and bring into repute, 
« a covenanted work of reformation.” And,“ ſay you, “ he 
« propoſes this queſtion upon it,—** What is meant by the co- 
« venanted reformation itſelf ?” And now I will propoſe ano- 
ther, —Have you given any candid, pertinent, and ſatisfactory 
anſwer to ** this queſtion? You have indeed told us, that it is 
«© à matter ſomewhat political :” but, to me at leaft, that does 
not caſt much light upon it. One of the readers of the Maga- 
zine, in a letter to his friend, which I happened to ſee, takes the 
import of your anſwer to this quellion” te be, as if you had 
ſaid, —© The covenanted reformation is the covenanted refor- 
c mation; a nameleſs ſomething, which the leſs it is under- 
% ſtood, the more it will be revered and held in eſtimation.” 
But far be it from me to ſay, that this gentleman's opinion is 
juſt. 

I cannot help obſerving, that, in my view, you are not alto- 
gether candid im the uſe which you here make of the Solemn 
Warning, (which, I have heard, was wholly of your own fra- 
ming and manufacturing, although indeed it came at length to 
obtain the ſanction of Synod) : for thus you would feem to inſi- 
nuate, that by ** thoſe tares which Satan was buſy in ſowing, 
« and that fire of melancholy diſorders which he was buſy in 
6% blowing up,” in the period between 1638 and 1659,—the Sy- 
nod meant the civil pains and compulſory methods then applied 
toward promoting the covenanted reformation or uniformity. 
But whatever your own private judgment in the framing and vo- 
ring of this part of the Warning may have been, this could ne- 


ver be the public judgment of the court, unleſs they meant to 


contradict themſelves ; having elſewhere, in the moſt explicit 
manner, and without any particular exception that ever I could 
obſerve, declared their hearty approbation of the acts and pro- 
ceedings of both church and ſtate in that period, in ſo far as they 
were in favour of the covenanted reformation and uniformity : 
which I may have occaſion more fully to explain afterwards. If, 
therefore, we ſhall ſuppoſe the Aſſociate Synod to be acting con- 
ſiſtently with themſelves, muſt we not rather think, that by ſaid 
«« tares and melancholy diſorders,” they meant © the deſperate 
* ifſue to which the Sectarian party at length puſhed matters, the 
& flood of errors and deluſions which thereupon overflowed,” 
and the like? See Warning, p. 22. Here, by the by, I ſhall 
take occaſion to obſerve, that by © the deſperate iſſue to which 
the Sectarian party at length puſhed matters,” I ſuppoſe, you 
mean the beheading of King Charles I, And I am not fure, if 


even that will be found to be a breach of the ſolemn league and 


covenant, or much contrary to the true ſpirit, meaning, and in- 
tent of it: At leaſt, I have ſometimes thought, that, in a way 
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of faithfully proſecuting and following out the ſolemn league, it 
would not be eaſy to anſwer ſome of Cromwell's pleas and reaſon- 
ings. For, ſaid he, the covenant only binds “ to preſerve and 
« defend the King's Majeſty's perſon and authority, in the pre- 
« ſervation and defence of the true religion, and liberties of the 
« kingdom,” art. 3. But could the coven.inters themſelves ſay, 
that K. Charles I. was then defending the true religion, and li- 
berties of the kingdom? Again, the covenant binds, ** with, all 
« faithfulneſs to endeavour the bringing unto condign puniſh- 
«© ment, all ſuch as have been, or ſhall be malignauts and hin- 
« derers of the reformation of religion, contrarꝝ to this league, 
art. 4. And how, reaſoned he, could this part of the covenant 
be fulfilled, if the King, who was the ringleader and chief of ſuch 
malignants and hinderers, ſhould be allowed to paſs with impu- 
nity 2 | | | | 

But I muſt now, for a time, take off my attention from 
«© matters ſomewhat political; and ſo ſhall conclude, ſignify- 
ing, that I am, Oc. 


— 
Fr 
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OR ſome days paſt, my attention has neceſſarily been call- 
ed off from © matters ſomewhat political,” unto matters 

ot another kind, which is one reaſon of your being ſo long of 

hearing from me. For, however much bulk theſe matters bear 
in the religious creed, or profeſſion of Seceders, I hope, you 
will agree with me in this, that they ſhould not too much ingroſs 

our thoughts ; eſpecially as they tend very little to the uſe of e- 

difying. They are very ſapleſs topics for Chriſtians to dwell 

much upon ; lirtle, or nothing at all of ſoul nouriſhment, or 
refreſhmeat, is to be met with in them, Whence, I have been 
many times ſurpriſed, that ferious exerciſed ſouls thould take fo 
much pleaſure in the judicial teſtimony, or even the ſolemn 
league itſelf; which abound in matters of that ſort. —The na- 


ture of my correſpondence with you, however, obliges me to 


reſume, and further enlarge upon theſe things. | 

For the better finding out of what Seceders mean by the cove- 
nanted reformation itſelf, which they lay ſo great ſtreſs upon, I 
aſked, —*<* Is it the ſalemn · league reformation and uniformity, ſo 
** warmly eſpouſed and contended for by Seceders ?”- And then, 
by way of explanation, I added, an external uniformity in one ſy- 
ſtem of dofrines, one mode of worſhip, and one form of cburch- 
government, throughout the kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, to be braught abeut by the inter paſition of parliamentary 
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power and civil paint, without the leaſt taleration or indulgence to 


Juch as might ſcruple at any part of ſaid uniformity, ** The 


charging this meaning of it upon the Seceders,” ſay you, © is 
doing them groſs injury. This is indeed,” continue you, 
* a moſt hideous repreſentation of the'Seceders. But what rea- 
*< fon have they given for it? They have no fecrer principles, 
they publiſh all to the world; and there is not a ſyllable of 
* all their publications to ſuch a purpoſe, but much to the very 
© reverſe : It is hard then, to have ſuch a charge againſt them, 


© wreſted. out of ſome eral expreſſions in their prayers.” 


Extremely hard, I grant, if, as you ſay, there be no other ground 
for it. But then, this is the thing in queſtion. I perſuade my- 
ſelf, you will “ know ſome reafon of prudence, fear, or ſhame,” 
for not refuſing, that the ſolemn-league reformation and uniſor - 
mity, be what it will, is warmly eſpouſed and contended for by 
Seceders; and that this is what they mean by the covenanted 
reformation it/elf; and aifo, that the reformation and uniformity 
covenanted in ſaid league, is an external uniformity in one ſyſtem 
of dactrines, one made of worſhip, and ene form of church-govern- 
ment, throughout the kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Treland. 
Thus far, then, there can be no hideous, yea, no unfair 
repreſentation of the Seceders ; or their words muſt be di- 
veſted of all meaning whatever. This is ſo obvious, that it 
need not be enlarged upon: For it is ſelf evident, that what is 
driven in the folemn league, and conſequently what Seceders ave 
witneſſing and contending for, is a natineal ſcheme, a national re- 
formation and uniformity as ſuch ; infomuch that the ends 


of their teſtimony can never be attained, until the whole . 


nation, yea, the whole three nations as ſuch, and in their national 
capacity, (including all the different ranks, orders, and degrees 
ot men belonging to the civil and military ſtate of Britain and 
Ireland), be brought over to adopt the ſolemn- league ſcheme of 
religion and church- government; which, ſome cannot help ap- 
prehending, they will never be able to effectuate, without the 
aid of the ſecular arm, the interpoſition of parliamentary power 
and civil pains.— Where then does the ſuppoſed hideouſneſs of 
my repreſentation of the Seceders, on this head, lie? Is it in 
the following clauſe ? ( to be brought about by the interpaſit ion 
« of parliamentary power and civil pains, without the leaſt tole- 
ration or indulgence to ſuch as might ſcruple at any part ſaid u 
* niformity.” I profeſs, that hitherto I underſtood the folemn- 


league uniformity to be ſuch as is here repreſented ; and, I ſup- 


pole, the moſt of other people have done fo too; — at leaſt, 

there would ſeem to be very great ground for ſo doing. For, 
1. Did not the firſt projectors and promoters of the league, 

who mult be allowed to be the beſt judges of its true meaning 


and 
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and intent, underſtand it in this ſenſe? And agreeably thereto, 
did they not make uſe of the forefaid ways and means, that is, 
parliamentary power and civil pains, for proſecuting the ends of 
it, or bringing about the uniformity therein covenanted? Did 
they not, both in England and Scotland, infiſt upon the uſe- 
making of; yea, and in ſo far actually uſe the engines of this 
world, the encouragements and diſcouragements of the worldly 
kingdom, for enforcing and promoting the ſame? Moreover, 
did not both Scotch and Engliſh Preſbyterians agree, in a molt 
hideous, ontcry againſt the Engliſh parliament, as guilty of breach 
of covenant, becauſe they were not diſpoſed to go all the lengths 
they would have had them, in exerciſing ſeverities upon ſuch as 
could not in conſcience conform to ſome parts of faid uniformi- 

7? If thefe interrogatories ſhould be anſwered in the negative; 
I hope, I will be able to produce ſufficient hiſtorical evidence of 
the affirmative. Some inftances to this purpoſe may occur after - 
wards : Ar preſent, therefore, I ſhall only give this ſhort ſpeci- 
men.—When, in purſuance of the ſolemn league, the directory 
for public worſhip was compiled and agreed to, it, as well as the 
other branches of the uniformity, was impoſed by the parlia- 
ments of both kingdoms; particularly in England, it was im- 


poſed under certain mulcts, and other penalties. An ordinance 


of parliament, Auguſt 25. 1645, diſcharges the uſe of the book 
of Common Prayer, in any church, chapel, or place of public 
worſhip, or in any private place or family, under the penalty 
of five pounds for the firſt offence, ten for the ſecond, and for 
the third an year's impriſonment ;—and alſo, injoins the uſe of 
the directory in all exerciſes of public worſhip,” on pain of for - 
feiting forty ſhillings ;—and forbids printing, writing, or preach- 
ing any thing in derogation of it, on pain of forfeiting a ſum 
of money, not under five pounds, nor execeding fifty. Hard 
meaſures indeed !— And afterwards, when, in purfuance of the 
ſame, the form of Preſbyterial church-government was agreed 
to, it was alſo impoſed by the authority of parliament; —al- 
though it is true, that of England could not be prevailed with to 
ſettle the Preſbyterial government, as jure divino, moſt of them 
having been of Eraſtian principles; neither were they hearty in 
uſing very hard meafures with thoſe who upon conſeien ce could 
not, in all points, conform to it; as has already been hinted. — 
The miniſters of the eity and province of London, in their te- 
ſtimony, publiſhed anno 1647, warmly r ** the errot 
of toleration, as patronifing and promoting all other errors 
and evils, under the groſcly abuſel notion of liberty of con- 
« ſcience.” They londly complain of it, “ as a very great 
** grievance, that men ſhould have liberty to worſhip God in 
that way and manner which to them appears moſt agreeable 
| he. 
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< to the word of God; and no man be puniſhed by authori- 


„ ty for the ſame; and that an enforced uniformity through- 
* out a nation or ſtate ſhould be thought to confound the ci- 
* vil and religious.” —Yea, ſo high did the faſt friends of the 
league carry matters this way, that in all their treaties with the 
King, even to that in the iſle of 53 — (except when the army 
was in poſſeſſion of the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
which caſt a damp on their tyrannical and anti- toleration- ſpirits), 
one of the propoſed articles of peace was, that an effectual 
courſe ſhould be taken by act of parliament, and all other ways 
needful and expedient, for ſuppreſſing the opinions of the In- 
dependents, and all other Sectaries. That our covenanting an- 
ceſtors in Scotland prompted on the Engliſh Preſbyterians unto, 
and ſupported them in thoſe hard meaſures, ** the compulſor 
terms which they then ſtood upon,” with all thoſe who dif- 
fered from them in their views of religion and church-govern- 
ment, is abundantly evident from the remonſtrances, letters, ad - 
monitions, warnings, &c. of both church and ſtate in thoſe 
days; — which, by the by, I ſuppoſe, are included among thoſe 
* contendings. and wreſtlings, declarations and teſtimonies,” 
&c. with approbation referred to by the Seceders, Teft. p. 20.— 
And here it is worthy of our notice, that all the while, at leaſt 
during, what is commonly called, the long parliament, there 
was not, for aught I know, any poſitive and expreſs toleration 
in the Engliſh nation; but only a ſort of winking and conniving 
at ſuch as were ſcrupled i in their conſciences with ſome parts of 
the publicly-authoriſed church diſcipline and government. 
This was the true cauſe of the noiſy clamour and uproar then 
made againſt toleration and liberty of conſcience. But, I flat- 
ter myſelf, the above i interrogatories will not be anſwer ed in the 
negative ; eſpecially, as you have given it under your hand, that, 
cat the time of the reformation in the laſt century, ſome ſpe- 
* cious remains of the leaven of that abomination,” viz. com- 
pulſory methods of dealing with men in matters of conſcience 
(thus, you expreſsly call thoſe ©* Preſbyterian principles, an ab- 
„ omination !”), had not been got entirely purged out.” And 


| Indeed; ſo far were they from being ſought to be purged out, 


that they were rather held faſt, avowed, and gloried in, — 
That the natural rights of conſcience were not generally under- 
<« ſtood :” How highly has ſuch an aſſertion as this from the 
mouths and pens of ſome others, diſpleaſed and provoked Sece- 
ders! I know not, if the ſanction of your pen will now ſecure 


it from ever meeting with a ſyllable of contradiction from any 


* of them.” That the covenanters in thoſe days ſtood up- 

on, and made application of principles of compulſion:“ 

which indecd would tee to have been the main Pays of the 
olemn- 
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ſolemn-league ſcheme : at leaſt, it is apprehended, thus much 
may be ſaid in behalf of the underſtanding and good ſenſe of our 
anceſtors, that had they not maintained, and been diſpoſed to 
reduce to practice, ſuch principles, it is not prebable, they would 
ever have dreamed of ſetting on foot, or attempting ſuch a mea- 
fure, as the driving of a rigid uniformity in religion, throughout 
three whole nations and kingdoms of this world. All ſuch prin- 
ciples and methods, however, you, in your great modeſty, can- 
dor, and ſoftneſs of expreſſion, have thought proper, for the ho- 
nour of their memory, to pronounce—of diabolical projection. 
But “it cannot be inferred from any principles of compulſion 
«© which the reformers then ſtood upon,” ſay you, ** that they 
* would have made the ſame application of theſe principles in 
c“ ſuch a period as the preſent, when people of different and op- 
«« polite denominations in religion do agree in the common cha- 
« racter of good and peaceable ſubjects of the civil ſtate.” How- 
ever your penetration may diſcover, what they would have done 
in the preſent period; that is too high for me. But, ſo far as 
hiſtory can be credited, I can tell you, that, in their own period, 
they were for!!! making the ſame application of thoſe principles,” 
even as to“ people who, though of different and oppoſite deno- 
% minations in religion, yet did agree in the common character 
© of good and peaceable ſubjects of the civil ſtate” yea, and 
that they reckoned themſelves bound by the ſolemn league ſo to 
do. Beſide what has been already hinted to this purpoſe, the 
proceedings and concluſions of the Preſbyterian divines, with re- 
ference to their Independent brethren, in the committee of ac- 
commodation appointed by the Engliſh parliament, put this be- 
yond all doubt: whereof I beg leave to give but this one inſtance. 
—Act the laſt meeting of this committee, the ſub-committee of 
Preſbyterian divines concluded their anſwer to the laſt paper of 
the Independents thus: That whereas their brethren ſay, that 
« uniformity ought to be urged no farther than is agreeable to 
* mens conſciences, and for their cdification,—it ſeems to them 
& as if their brethren not only defired liberty of conſcience for 
ce themſelves, but for all men, and would have us think, that 
* we are bound by our covenant to bring the churches in the 
three kingdoms to no nearer a conjunction and uniformity, 
* than Is agreeable to the liberty of all mens conſciences ; — 
which, whether it be the ſenſe of the covenant, we leave with 
* the Honourable committee.” Whereupon Mr Burroughs, in 
the name of his Independent brethren, declared, © If their con- 
e gregations might not be exempted from the coercive power of 
* the claſſes ; if they might not have liberty to govern themſelves 
* 1n their own way, as long as they behaved peaceably toward 
the civil magiſtrate ;—they were reſolved to ſuffer, or 0 to 
» . 66 Ome 
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ſome other place of the world, where they might enjoy their 
liberty. But while men think there is no other way of peace 
c but by forcing all to be of the ſame mind ; while they think 
the civil ſword is an ordinance of God to determine ail con- 
troverſies of divinity, and that it muſt be attended with fines 
and impriſonment to the diſobedient ; while they apprehend 
there is no medium between a ſtrict uniformity and a general 
confuſion of all things : while theſe ſentiments prevail, there 
muſt be a baſe ſubjection of mens conſciences to ſlavery, a ſup- 
preſſion of much truth, and great diſturbances in the Chriftian 
world.” Thus, then, we ſee how the covenanters, and their 
adverſaries alſo, in thoſe days underſtood the league, and the u- 
niformity therein covenanted ; — that they underſtood it. in the 
very preciſe light in which I have repreſented it. And it is 
ſtrange, if you will venture to prefer your own judgment (pier- 
cing as it is) above theirs, in this matter; that is, as to the true 
meaning of their own league and covenant, and the uniformity 
therein ſworn to,—But this is not all: For, 8 

2. Does not this view, or do not theſe methods of bringing a- 
bout and maintaining the uniformity covenanted, ęvidently enter 
into the very league itſelf, as part of the matter thereof? Whence, 
the uſe of ſuch methods comes to make up part of the thing it- 
ſelf covenanted; and, of conſequence, is plainly homologated 
by the ſwearing or renewing of the covenant. And therefore to 
me it appears not altogether fair and honeſt, to pretend to diſa- 
vow the compulſory methods, the carnal weapons and worldly 
ſanctions, made uſe of by our anceſtors for proſecuting the ends 
thereof, and all others of the ſame kind; while, at the ſame 
time, the whole and every part of the ſubje&-matter of the league 
itſelf is ſtrenuouſly vindicated and defended, and the binding ob- 
ligation thereof upon poſterity, without the leaſt limitation or 
explication, with the greateſt warmth written, preached, Pray” 
ed, yea, ſworn up. This, one would be almoſt tempted to iu- 
ſpect, was contrived as a blind for ſimple and unwary people. 
This being of great importance in the preſent argument, I beg 
leave to explain it more particularly. Thus much would ſeem to 
be implied in the very idea of the ſolemn league as being ſtriftly 
national, or reſpecting and taking within its verge the whole 
kingdoms as ſuch, or in their national sapacify. Whence, in 
the very nature of the thing, it would not ſeem to be left to the 
free and voluntary choice of individuals, if they would ſwear it, 
and embrace the religious profeſſion therein engaged unto, or 
not: No; whether voluntary or involuntary, they muſt be 
brought unto it, by ſome means or other ;—or the end of it, as 
national, can never be reached. This view is not peculiar to me; 
but is the fame with that which the firſt projectors and en | 
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of it had; as appears from what is above aid : and therefore, 
at this time, I thall only add, that Mr Gilleſpie, one of the com- 
miſſioners from the church of Scotland to the ailembly of divines 
at Weſtminſter, urges this very conſideration for the Engliſh 
parliament's impoſing that covenant npon all perſons in their do- 
minions, under civil pains. His own words are,—* In the firſt 
article of treaty between the kingdoms, ſigned Nov. 29. 1643, 

It is agreed and concluded, that the covenant be ſworn and 
ſubſcribed by both kingdoms : not that it ſhould be taken by 
as many as will in both kingdoms, but that it ſhould be taken 
& by #4 kingdoms, How ſhall this be performed, if it be {till 
« left arbitrary? Again, did not the parliaments of theſe king- 
doms, iu their parliamentary capacity, enter into the Jeague, and 
bind themſelves to act in that capacity, or exert the power and 
influence competent to them as parliaments, for bringing about 
the national reformation and uniformity covenanted ? And how 
couid they exert the power and influence competent and peculiar 
to them as ſuch, without enforcing ſaid reformation and unifor- 
mity with worldly ſanctions ? This was fo well underſtood in 
thoſe days, that the juſt-now mentioned renowned perſon urged 
this conſideration alſo, as an argument for the Engliſh parlia- 
ment's impoſing the ſolemn league, as above, in thete words: 
All who take the folemn league and covenant, are obliged, in 
their ſeveral places and callings, (and ſo the houſes of parlia- 
** ment in their place and calling), to endeavour the extirpation 
« of Popery, Prelacy, &c. How is this part of the cath of God 
“ fulfilled, if the covenant made for the extirpation of all theſe 


e be left arbitrary?“ 


Thus, then, the ſolemn league bound the parliaments, in their 
parliamentary capacity, and by ſuch ways and means as were com- 
petent for them in that capacity, to endeavour tbe preſerva- 
e tion of the reformed religion in the church of Scotland, in 
doctrine, worihip, diſcipline, and government, againſt their 
common enemies; — the reformation of religion in the king- 
doms of England and Ireland, ia dactrine, worſhip, diſci- 
pline, and government, according to the word of God, and 
the example of the beſt reformed churches ; and to bring the 
churches of God, in the three kingdoms, to the neareſt con- 
junction and uniformity in religion, confeflion of faith, form 
of church - government, directory for worthip and catechifing ; 
Aas alſo, without reſpect of perſons, the extirpation of Pope- 
ry, Prelacy, (that is, church-government by archbiſhops, &c.), 
ſuperſtition, hereſy, ſchiſm, profageneſs, and whatever {hall 
be found to be contrary to ſound doctrine and the power of 
„ godlineis,” Art. 1. 2. 8 78 
And further, agreeabiy to all this, the leaguers ſolemnly ſwear, 
2 bat 
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That they “ ſhall alſo, with all faithfulneſs, endeavour the diſ- 
** covery of all ſuch as have been, or ſha!l be incendiaries, malig- 
“ nants, or evil inſtruments, by hindering the reformation of re- 
*« ligion,—contrary to this league and covenant; (N. B.) that 
* they may be brought to public trial, and receive FR puniſh- 
ment, as the degree of their offences may require or deſerve ; or 
*© the ſupreme judicatories of both kingdoms reſpectively, or others 
Having power from them for that fe, ſhall judge convenient.“ 
Art. 4. Again, they ſwear, “all the days of their lives zea- 
&* loufly and conſtantly to continue therein” (that is, in the cove- 
nanted cauſe) “ againſt all oppoſition, and promote the ſame ac- 
*« cording to their power, againſt all lets and impediments what- 
* ever; and what they are not able themſelves to ſuppreſs or o- 
“% yercome, they ſhall reveal and make known, that it may be 


cc timely prevented or removed.“ Art. 6. This, one of the firſt 


conſtituent members of the Aﬀociate Preſbytery (who thorough- 
ly underſtood the true meaning, ſpirit, and deſign of the ſolemn 
league, and was for following it out honeſtly) interpreted of re- 
vealing and making known unto the higher powers. Whence he 
was ſtrongly of opinion, that the Aſſociate Synod were bound 
and obliged by the ſolemn league, and other parts of their recei- 
ved principles, to lay before the civil powers of Great Britain 
the true ſtate of religion in theſe lands at this day, and humbl 
petition them to interpoſe their authority for the revival of the 
covenanted reformation and uniformity ; — for the aboliſhing of 
Prelacy in England, raiſing up our Preſbyterian ſtandards, and 
reforming from other corruptions ;—there being ſuch difficulties 
in the way of accompliſhing theſe things, as the Synod them- 
ſelves cannot overcome. 'This, ſeveral have thought, was going 
into the true ſpirit of the ſolemn league. 

Having thus endeavoured to give a true and genuine account 
of the covenanted reformatian itſelf, contended for by Seceders,— 
that is, the ſolemn- league uniformity ; permit me, Sir, to offer 
_ a few thoughts upon enforced national uniformities of that 

ind, 

I am aware of what they are founded upon, or drawn from, 
namely, the plan and model of the Jewiſh church and nation in 
the land of Canaan, an effential part of which, by expreſs divine 
appointment, was a ſtrict uniformity in religion and religious 
profeſſion among all that people; inſomuch that none were en- 
titled unto the peculiar national privileges, who differed from 
the national religion; that is, the {item of doctrines, laws, and 
ordinances, delivered unto and impoſed upon them as a nation, 
not by mere fallible men like themſelves, but by God himſelf, 
their great King and Lawgi ver in ſuch a ſenſe as he never was un- 
to any other nation, kingdom, or commonwealth, According- 


ly 
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ly I remember ſomewhere to have read of ſome of the keen ad- 
vocates for the covenanted national uniformity, highly praiſing 
the church and kingdom of Scotland, in the covenanting period, 
on this account, that it ſo much reſembled the Jewiſh theocracy, 
the holy nation, or national church of Iirael, Which, con- 
ſidering the vaſt difference the ſcripture holds forth between the 
Jewiſh and the Chriſtian diſpenſation and church-ſtate, I acknow- 
lege, I do not well underſtand. I know of no ſuch nation and 
kingdom on the face of the earth, fince the diſſolution of that 


theocracy ;—no nation and kingdom, in the fundamental conſti- 


tution whereof there is, by divine appointment, ſuch a mixin 

and blending of the civil and religious, the national and church 
privileges : yea, I know of no nation or kingdom now, but may 
warrantably admit and allow of the apoſtle's diſtinction, within 
and without ;—without the church, and yet within the nation and 
national privileges; inſomuch that perſons behaving themſelves 
as good and peaceable ſubjects of the civil ſtate, may be allowed, 
without any moleſtation on the ſcore of religion, to live and trade 
in the worldly kingdom, enjoy all their natural rights and civil 
properties; — although they ſhould make no ſuch profeſſion of 
the Chriſtian religion, as, according to the rules of che goſpel, 
can entitle them to the fellowſhip and privileges of evangelical 
churches. My views of the diſtinction between the Kingdom of 
Chriſt and the kingdoms of this world, neceſſarily lead me ſo to 


think. Agpreeably to this, I cannot help thinking, that reli- 


gious conditions of civil offices, ſacramental or other religious 
teſts (the covenants are partly ſo at leaſt) to qualify perſons for 


* «© The commonwealth of the Jews, different in that from all o- 
thers, was an abſolute theocracy ; nor was there, or could there be, 
any difference between that commonwealth and the church. The 
laws eſtabliſhed there concerning the worſhip of one inviſible Deity, 
were the civil laws of that people, and a part of their political go- 
vernment, in which God himſelf was the legiſlator, Now, if any 
one can ſhew me where there is a commonwealth, at this time, con- 
ſtituted upon that foundation, I will acknowledge, that the eccleſia- 
ſtical laws do there unavoidably become a part of the civil; and that 
the ſubjects of that government both may, and ought to be kept in 
ſtrict conformity with that church, by the civil power. But there is 
abſolutely no ſuch thing, under the goſpel, as a Chriftian comman- 
wealth. There are, indeed, many cities and kingdoms that have 
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form of government; with which the law of Chriſt hath nat at all 
meddled.—He inſtituted no commonwealth. He preſcribed unto 
his followers no new and peculiar form of government, nor put he 
the ſword into any magiſtrate's hand, with commiſſion to make uſe of 
it in forcing men to forſake their former religion, and receive his.“ 
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« embraced the faith of Chriſt, but they have retained their ancient 
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the ſame, religious clauſes in civil, corporation, or burgeſs oaths, 


&c. ſeem to favour too much of what was foretold as to take 
place under the reign of Antichriſt, Rev. xiii. 17. that no man 
might buy or ſell, ſave he who had the mark or name of the beaſt. 
But where hath the King of ſaints, the King of the kingdom of 
heaven, commanded to hinder men from buying and felling, or 
enjoying all their natural and civil rights, —yea, from having a 
place in kings courts, civil judicatories, armies and navies, &c, 


if they take not on his mark and name ? that is, profeſs his re- 


ligion. For he is not, like Antichriſt, come to deſtroy mens 
lives, or in the leaſt to injure them in their civil concerns ;—but 
to ſave them. | 

Here it occurs to mind, and I ſhall take the liberty of obſer- 
ving it, that, amidſt all the oppoſition the Antiburghers made 
unto the religious clauſe in ſome burgeſs-oaths, and all their hot 
zeal againſt thoſe of their brethren who eſpouſed the ſame ; — 
they never objected to it in this point of view, viz. as making a 
particular profeſſion of religion the condition of mens enjoying 
the privileges of civil ſociety. The import of that oath with ſaid 
clauſe, I take to be, that none ought to be allowed to enjoy the 
advantages of civil corporations, or to trade in our burghs, but 
ſuch only as are of that particular profeſſion of religion, which 
thoſe who happen to have the lead in public matters judge to be 


the true religion, and obtain the civil ſanction to as ſuch, And, 


conſequently, this muſt be conſidered as one of the peculiar and 
diſtinguiſhing principles of that body of Seceders who go under 
the name of Burghers : at leaſt, thus much appears to be impli- 
cd in, or natively and neceſſarily to follow upon, their eſpouſing 
and pi oniſfing the burgeſs-oath with ſaid religious clauſe ;—whe- 
ther they r-ally mean to hold it or not. And thus their ſcheme, 
with a witnels, leads to the blending and confounding of the civil 
and the religious, the kingdom of Chriſt and the kingdoms of 
this world, — together with the peculiar affairs and privileges of 
the one and the other. Wholly abſtracting from the grounds up- 
on which the Antiburghers went in condemning a preſent ſwear- 
ing of that oath ; upon this ſcore, I reckon it highly improper 


and condemnable : for why may not perſons of different deno+ 


minations, ſuch as Epiſcopalians, &c. be allowed to trade in our 
burghs, and enjoy all the privileges of civil ſocicty, provided they 
be good and peaceable members of that ſociety ? 1 can ſee no- 
thing in the religion of Jeſus inconſiſtent herewith. Although, 
at the ſame time, I am very ſenſible, the Antiburghers could ne: 
ver have objected to it in this point of view, in a conſiſtency with, 
what may be called, the common cauſe of Seceders ; which, all 
the while, ſeems to have been taken for granted and held faſt 


by both parties. f 
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I freely own, I do not ſee ſufficient ground to expect ſuch a 
rigid uniformity of ſentiment in all things, even among ſaints 
themſelves in the preſent ſtate, as ſome have contended for as 
abſolutely neceſſary, in order to their walking together in 
the fellowthip of the goſpel. But this is not the point in 
hand. — Much leſs, therefore, do I ſee ſufficient ground for 
expecting, that all the people of three extenſive populous coun- 
tries will voluntarily, and of their own accord, agree in one 
confeſlion of faith, one mode of worſhip, and one form of 
church-goverument. And to attempt forcing them to profeſs 
ſuch an agreement, contrary unto, or even without their own 
free choice ;—ſeems to be altogether unwarrantable.—It is ob- 
ſervable, that all the engines of human policy, which have now 
of a long time been employed in the world for keeping up uni- 
for mities of this ſort, have hitherto failed of ſucceſs. Subſcrip- 
tions, a variety of oaths, and other teſts, although impoſed 
under the ſevereſt penalties, have proved ineffectual this way, — 
Even many wiſe and good men, upon a more diligent and im- 
partial inquiry, have come to ſee things in a different light; and 
ſo to change their ſentiments concerning them. Conſidering 
the preſent ſtate of imperfection, in which, at beſt, we ſee and 
know but in part, and attain unto whit knowledge we have, 
not all at once, but by degrees; this is ſcarce to be avoided, as 
long as men have liberty to think and judge for themſelves: 
And where they have not this liberty, how ſervile and abject is 
their condition !—If Chriſt had appointed an infallible judge, 
or interpreter of holy ſcripture on earth ; or if men were to.be 
determined by an implicit faith in, and blind ſubjection unto 
the dictates of their ſuperiors, either in church or ſtate ; there 
might be an end of all differences this way. But neither of 
theſe is the caſe ; although both have beea falſely pretended and 
arrogantly claimed by the church of Rome. Without doubt, 
unity or oneneſs among profeſſed Chriſtians in the truths and 
ordinances of the goſpel, is moſt beautiful and deſirable. I pray 
God, there were more of it at this day. Behold, how good and 
how pleaſant it is fer brethren to dwell together in unity ! It is 
like the precious ointment upon the head, that ran down upon the 
beard, even Aaron's beard, that went down to the, ſkirts of his 
garments, As the dew of Hermon, and as the dew that deſcended 
upon the mountains of Zion, for there the Lord commanded the 
blefſing, even life for evermore, Pſal. cxxxiii. But, I profeſs, 
I do not underſtand that pretended Chriſtian unity which ariſes 
from, or is influenced and ſupported by, parliamentary acts of 
uniformity enforced with civil penalties. Such political u- 
nitics may do. in the kingdoms of this world, or among 
civil corporations and aſſociations of men; but, fure, they 
are 


— 64 1 
are quite foreign unto the true Chriſtian unity, deſcribed 
and inculcated in the New Teſtament, the bond whereof 
is love, Here I am reminded of a ſaying of one of your 
brethren, who is of no ſmall ſtanding and reputation in 
your way; as to which, I beg you will not tell me,.“ Here are 
modes of expreſſion which I cannot believe were ever heard 
« out of the mouth of any Seceding preacher ;” for I have the 
beſt authority for it, That brother, after expreſſing his hearty 
approbation of what our Preſbyterian anceſtors had held on the 
head of the magiſtrate's power concerning the church, granted, 
that © it was not eaſy to determine how far it ſhould be extend- 
« ed; that there were knots there which would not be eaſily 
. looſed :” but maintained, that it was clear and undeniable, 


ce the magiſtrate was to interpoſe his authority about church- 


ce matters; and that, if he did not ſo interpoſe, ſhe would 
all crumble down into Sectaries; for people would think 
« and profeſs in religion as they pleaſed, for all that the 
& church” (I ſuppoſe, he meant the church-officers, or mini- 
fters) „could do, if the civil powers did not exert their au- 
« thority.” This, though uttered in one of the ſuperior ju- 


dicatories, did not meet with a Ar of contradiction from 


any of them. Strange! do thoſe of your way think, that the 
union and communion of goſpel-churches, and the ſeveral 
members thereof, hangs upon the tack of civil ſanction and au- 
thority ? Is it not rather influenced and maintained by love,— 
the joint love of the truth believed and profeſſed, and of one 
another for the truth's ſake, which, in charity, they ſuppoſe 
to be in each other ?—At this rate, how was the Chriſtian 
church kept from crumbling down into Sectaries the firſt three 
centuries? Yea, how are the Seceding churches themſelves 
kept from ſo crumbling down ? For, however high, in a way 
of opinion and ſpeculation, they may run on this point; and 
however tenaciouſly they may {tick to the civil ratification and 
eftabliſhment of the covenanted national uniformity, in the period 
between 1638 and 1650 ;—it is certain, that the preſent Britiſh 

wers do not interpoſe their authority for keeping them toge- 
ther, or enforce their ſcheme with temporal rewards and pu- 
niſhments. An enforced uniformity of this kind, is alſo evi- 


dently inconſiſtent with and deſtructive of the rights of conſci- 


ence and private judgment. But upon this I ſhall not preſent- 

ly inſiſt. Moreover, although of a long time it was apprehend- 

ed by the politicians, that a rigid national uniformity in reli- 

gious profeſſion was abſolutely neceſſary, in order to the peace 

and proſperity of the civil community ; yet experience has now 

proved, that they were miſtaken in their politics this way 8 
| ha 
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hath made it evident to a demonſtration, that an enforced uni- 
formity is the very bane of the public weal. 
The Seceffion-icheme's abounding ſo much in matters fome- 


what political, is the only apology I have to offer for troubling 
you with ſo long a letter on matters of that fort, —1 am, &c, 


P. S. That an enforced national uniformity in feligion has a 
very bad tendency toward civil ſociety itſelf, might, were it necet- 
ſary, be illuſtrated at large from the hiſtory of nations. The 
hiſtory of England, for inſtance, is full to this purpoſe. Not to 
go farther back than the reign of Queen Mary :— What dreadful 
difaſters were brought about by the ſevere penal laws, then bound 
hard upon all ſuch as would not again ſubmit their necks to the 
inſupportable Romiſh yoke ! How were the gibbets, ſtakes, and 
jails occupied! And, of conſequence, how muſt agriculture, 
trade, and all manner of honeſt induſtry, ſtagnate or ſubſide ? 
Yea, even under ſome ſucceeding Proteſtant reigns, it is well 
known, no {mall confuſion and national loſs enſued, upon the 
turning of the penal laws, on the ſcore of religion, againſt Pro- 
teſtant diflenters, who could not in conſcience conform to cer- 
tain habits, rites, and ceremonies of the Epiſcopal church of 
England, as then by law cftabliſhed, — Beſide many other gric- 
vous inconveniencies, a great number of good and peaceable ſub- 
jects were obliged to leave their native country, and ſeek for an a- 
ſylum elſewhere ; many of whom hbetook themſelves to the wild 
and uncultivated deſerts of America. This oppreſſive meaſure, 


together with arbitrary and tyrapnical proceedings in other mat- 


ters, at length growing altogether inſupportable, —iſſued in a 
moſt calamitous and Jfaftrorh, civil war, in the reign of King 
Charles I. whereby the whole nation was caſt into ſuch dolefnl 
convulſions and diſtractions, as cannot be cafily painted out. 
And, even after the nation had got rid of that heavy yoke of 
arbitrary, government, and grievous impoſitions on the conſcien- 
ces of men, and thoſe who tormerly had becn oppreſſed come to 
be maſters, and to have the lead in public matters; — did they, 
from the paſt miſeries and calamiries, learn either true policy, or 
mercy and compaſſion to their fellow-men and fellow profeſſed 
Chriſtians, who in any thing differed from their religious ſenti- 
ments? No; much the ſame meaſures were ſtill purſued, — A 


W rigid national uniformity of another kind, that of the folemn 


league, was keenly driven, atleaſt by a powerful party; to whoſe 
ſtandard the whole nation muſt come up, otherwiſe they could 
have no liberty to profeſs religion, or to worſhip God publicly. 50 
that arbitrary power and an impoſing ſpirit ſeemed only to change 
hands. Well, what was the conſequence ? Among many other diſa- 
greeable things, the whole military force came to be turned againit_ 
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rouſly executed, — many were put to death, —vaſt numbers ſhut 


e 

the then civil authority of the nation; which of new embroiled 
the whole kingdom. For the army, (in which were many Inde- 

endents and Baptiſts), having fought valiantly in the cauſe of 
iberty, and at length beat the Epiſcopalians and Royaliſts out of 
the geld, would not ſuffer themſelves to be robbed of liberty, -— 
particularly the liberty of their conſciences, which was the main 
prize they had been fighting for, —rior again to be enthralled, — 
by anew ſer of maſters. Whence it came to pals, that when the 
parliament, overawed by the Englith Preſbyterians and Scotch 
nation, would not gratify them ſo far, as to infert in the act ſet- 
tling Preſbytery, a tolcrating or indulging clauſe, for the benefit 
of tender conſciences which might ſcruple at ſome parts of it; 
they entered into a reſolution to ſtand by one anorher, and that 
they ſhould not be diſhanded, nor tranſported out of the king- 
dom, — until ſuch time as they obtained ſecurity for their own 
and other people's liberty. For, it is to be remembered, they 
did not crave an overthrow of the Preſbyterian government ; 
but, allowing it to ſtand as the national eſtabliſhment, and to 
have all the civil emoluments annexed to it, — they only craved 
indulgence for ſuch as could riot, in all points, confortn thereto, 
And then, exaſperated by the high proceedings on the other 
ſide, they at length puſhed matters unto a deſperate iſſue: which 


{ 

of new caſt the nation into melancholy confuſions. | 
Once more: The Epiſcopal party having again got into the : 
ſaddle at the reſtoration of King Charles II. and their former ; 
maſters at their mercy ; what terrible ſcenes of oppreſſion, cruel- - 
ty, and diſtreſs (which indeed are a laſting ſtain ro the Britiſh an- f 
nals) opened, both in England and Scotland! By reaſon of the 6 


rigid uniformity- acts enforced with ſevere penalties, and rigo- 


up in priſon, where not a few died, great ſums of money were 
extorted, —yea, people's whole goods and effects taken from 
them by ruffians and miſcreants, who were peſts to ſocicty, and 
the offscouring of the earth. Such methods muſt effectually diſ- 
courage all honeſt induſtry, or diligence in worldly callings ; be- 
cauſe thus, what pcople earucd to-day, they knew not but it 
might be taken from them to-morrow, Neither was it fafe for 
people to truſt, or give credit unto, their diſſenting rieighbours ; 
becauſe they were not ſure, but all might be taken from them, 
on the ſcore of religion, before payment could be made; which 
muſt be a very conſiderable drawback on the commercial intereſt 
of the nation, Under this grievous yoke of tyranny and op- 
preſſion theſe nations groaned, until at length they were deliver- 
ed therefrom by the memorable revolution. At and ever fince 
that happy period, the natural rights and liberties of mankind 
came to be better vaderitoud and attended to in this country; 
: and, 
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and, conſequently, the civil ſtate has, for the moſt part, been in 
a much more ſettled and proſperous condition. By that time, 
the politicians had leiſure to compare the effects and conſequen- 
ces of Cromwell's toleration, with thoſe, either of the ſolemn— 
league uniformity driven in that period, or of the Epiſcopal u- 
niformity rigorouſly en forced after the reſtoration; and to conſi- 
der which of them tended moſt unto the temporal intereſt of the 
nation. And, indeed, they would ſeem in ſo far to have form- 
ed their maxims of policy and government accordingly, 

Upon the whole, then, whether it be ground of lamentation, 
or of thankfulneſs, that the Scotch parliament at the revolution 
did not revive certain parliamentary acts of uniformity in reli- 
gion and church-government, enforced with heavy penalties, — 

I thall leave to all the true friends of religion, liberty, and their 
country, to judge. 

I ſhall conclude this poſtſcript with the following quotation 
from a great name brought on the field in this controverſy by 
yourſelf. 

Ik men enter into ſeditious conſpiracies, its not religion in- 
* ſpires them to it in their meetings ; but their ſufferings and 
** opprefiions that make them willing to caſe themſelves. Juſt 
* and moderate governments are every where quiet, every where 
« ſafe. But oppreſſi n raiſes ferments, and makes men ſtrug- 
e ole to caſt off an uneaſy and tyrannical yoke. It is not the di- 
&« verſity of opinions, which cannot be avoided, but the refuſal 
* of toleration to thoſe that are af different opinions, which 
might have been granted, that has produced all the buſtles and 
* wars that have been in the Chriſtian world, on account of reli- 
„gion. The heads and leaders of the church, moved by avarice 
« and inſatiable deſire of dominion, matcidg uſe of the immode- 
rate ambition of magiſtrates, and the credulous ſuperſtition 
of the giddy multitude, have incenſed and animated them a- 
* gainſt thoſe who diſſent from themſelves; by preaching unto 
56 ber contrary to the laws of the goſpel, and to the precepts 
* of charity, that fchiſmatics and heretics are to be outed of their 
{© poſſeſſions, and deſtroyed, - And thus have they mixed toge- 
* ther, and confounded two things, that are in themſelves moſt 
« different, the church and the commonwealth. Now, as it is 
very difficult for men patiently to ſufter themſelves to be ſtript 
of the goods, which they have got by their honeſt induſtry; 
© and, contrary to all the laws ot equity, both human and di- 
vine, to be delivered up for a prey unto other mens violence 
„and rapine; eſpecially when they are otherwiſe altogether 
« blameleſs; and that the occaſion far which they are thus treat- 
* ed, does not at all belong to the juriſdiction of the magiſtrate, 
y bur entirely to the conſcience of every particular man; for the 
12 « conduct 
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conduct of which he is accountable unto God only; what 
elſe can be expected, but that theſe men, growing weary of 
the evils under which they labour, ſhould in the end think it 
lawful for them to reſiſt torce with force, and to defend their 
natural rights, which are not forfeitable on account of religion, 
with arms as well as they can? 'Fhat this has been hitherto 
the ordinary courſe of things, is abundantly evident in hiſto- 
ry: and that it will continue to be fo hereafter, is but too ap- 
parent in reaſon, It cannot indeed be otherwiſe, ſo long as 
the principle of per ſecution for religion ſhall prevail, as it has 
done hitherto, with magiſtrate and people; and ſo long as 
thoſe that ought to be the preachers of peace and concord, 
ſhall continue, with all their art and ſtrength, to excite men 
to arms, and ſound the trumpet of war. But that magiſtrates 
ſhould thus ſuffer theſe incendiaries, and diſturbers of the pu- 
blic peace, might juſtly be wondered at, if it did not appear 
that they have been invited by them unto a participation of 
the ſpojl, and have therefore thought fit to make uſe of their 
covetouſneſs and pride, as means whereby to increaſe their own 
power. For who does not ſee that theſe good men are indeed 
more miniſters of the government, than miniſters of the go- 
ſpel ; and that by flattering the ambition, and favouring the 
dominion of princes and men in authority, they endeavour 
with all their might to promote that tyranny in the common- 
wealth, which otherwiſe they ſhould not be able to eſtabliſh in 
the church? This is. the unhappy agreement that we ſee be- 
tween the church and ſtate. Whereas, if cach of them would 
contain itſelf within its own bounds, the one attending to the 
worldly welfare of the commonwealth, the other to the ſalva- 
tion of ſouls, it is impoſſible that any diſcord ſhould ever have 
happened between them. Sed pudet hac opprebria, &c. 

« God Almighty grant, I beſeech him, that the goſpel of 
peace may at length be preached, and that civil magiſtrates, 
growing more careful to conform their own conſciences to the 
law of God, and leſs ſolicitous about the binding of other 


mens conſcienees by human laws, may, like fathers of their 


country, direct all cheir counſels and endeavours to promote 
univerſally the civil welfare of all their children; except only 
of ſuch as are arrogant, ungovernable, and injurious to their 
brethren ; and that all eccleſiaſtical men, who boaſt themſelves 
to be the ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, walking peaceably and mo- 
deſtly in the apoſtles ſteps, without intermeddling with ſtate- 
affairs, may apply themſelves wholly to promote the ſalvation 
of ſouls, Farewell,” Locle on tolcration, P. 61. 63. 64. 
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Aving ſome leiſure-hours to-day, I thought proper to 
ſpend them in a further couũideradon of the“ matters 
* tomewhat political,” in queſtion between you and me. 

In order to have the Seceders meaning of the covenanted re- 
Formation (particularly as engaged unto by them in their new 
covenant, which they call a renovation of the two old ones) 
mare fully aſcertained and declared; — beſide what is mention- 
cd in my laſt concerning the ſolemn league-retormation and u- 
niformiry, I added, —* Together with, it may be, the ſevere laws 
«* enatted by both the Engliſh and Scotch parliaments, eſpecially 
„the latter, in that period, for the promoting thereof ;—and fer 
„ the non-revival of which the foreſaids {tht is, the Seceders | 
*© loudly cemplain of, and teflify againjt the revolution-partia- 
« ment.” As to this you jay © Nor can there be any 
thing further from truth, than that the Seceders ever com- 
s plained of, or teſtified againſt the revolution-parhament, for 
the non-revival of any of the compulſory laws of the former 
* period,” that is, between 1638 and 1650. If this aſſertion of 
yours be true, certainly ſome parts of their teſtimony give a very 
uncertain found, At this rate, what do they mean by mourn- 
ing over, and teſtifying againſt the revolution-parhament's neg- 
letting, overlooking, and-pafſing by all the legal ſecurities gi- 
ven to this church, in that covenanting period from 1638 to 
1650 Hand alſo, their not repcaling the act reſciſſory, where- 
by theſe ſecurities, or parliamentary ſtatutes in favour of the 
covenanted uniformity, were reſcinded? See Teſt, Pp. 41. and 
Act for renewing the covenants, p. 101. And thus,” ſay they, 
„that great work, which the Lord wrought with an outſtretch- 
ed arm in the days of our fathers, lies {till buried under the 
** grave-ſtone of ſeveral parliamentary acts and deeds ; which is 
* an iniquity that teſtifies againſt us to this very day,” ih. Where 
you may obſerve, that the great work brought about in the pe- 
riod referred to, and thus left buried at the revolution, cannot 
be underſtood of the Weſtminſter confeſſion, nor yet of the 
Preſbyterian worſhip and government; becauſe both theſe were 
approved, ratified, and eſtabliſhed as the national profeſſion, 
by the Scotch parliament at the revolution: fo that this mutt 
neceſtarily be underſtood of ſomething elfe, whatever it be. 

For ſetting this matter in a clear light, —l aſk, Were not the 
compulſory laws of that period, particularly thoſe impoſing the 
covenants upon all his Majelty's ſubjects, under civil pains,—le- 


gal ſecurities unto this covenanting church, and ia favour of- 
the corenanted national uniformity? Were they not ſome of 
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thoſe inſtances wherein, “ during this period, the eſtates of the 
nation alſo gave their helping hand to the work of reforma- 
*« tion” and which Seceders “ judge it their duty to record 
« and bear witneſs pnto ?” Tee. p. 18. 19. In conſequence, 
and by means whereof, “ the building of the houſe of .God” 
(the covenanted national uniformity) “ went on profperouſly 
and ſucceſsfully,” p. 16. And indeed well might it do fo, 
while the engines of this world were ſo much employed for the 
furtherance thereof. Was it not by ſuch parliamentary acts and 
ſtatutes, that “ the glorious building, the reformation” of that 
period, was “ ratified, confirmed, and eſtabliſhed in the ſtrong- 
6+ eſt terms by law?” p. 20. Strong terms indeed! as appears 
by looking into the laws themſelves. And, if they really be fo, 
who can doubt but Seceders condemn, and teſtify againſt the 
revolution- parliament, for not reviving theſe laws? For can they 
poſſibly condemn and teſtify againſt that parliament, for neglect- 
ing and paſſing by all the legal ſecurities then given unto this 
church, and the covenanted reformation ; and yet not condemn 
and teſtify againſt them, for paſſing by, or not reviving thoſe laws, 
acts, and deeds, which were the principal legal ſecurities then 
given ? Would not this be very like a contradiction in terms ? 
And, acute as you are, I perſuade myſelf, you will find it no 
eaſy matter to reconcile flat contradictions. If you will not 
admit this ſenſe of this part of the Seceflion-teflimony, I can- 
not help thinking, you will repreſent that body as ſpeaking and 
writing, teſtifying -and ſwearing, no body (except it may be 
yourſelf) knows what.—And further, do not all know, that by 
an unlimited repeal of the act reſciſſory (and, ſure, it is an un- 
limited repeal Seceders plead for) all the parliamentary acts and 
deeds of that period, without exception, and conſequently, 
thoſe impoling the covenants as above, among the reſt, would 
have been revived, and become of full force? — Pray, then, what 
could you poſiibly mean by the ſtrong and confident aſſertion 
reſently under conſideration? How can you make it good? 
zut, perhaps, you thought every body would take it for granted, 
upon your bare word; without examining, whether it be fo, 
Or NO. . 9 
Such as have leifure, and want further ſatifaction on this head, 
might read over the writings of the Antiburghers, in that famous 
controverſy before mentioned concerning the burgeſs-oath ; 
where they will meet witha great deal to this purpoſe. At pre- 
ſent, I ſhall only give one inſtance. It is in a book, wrote by 
the late Mr Campbell at Ceres, who was a thorough adept in, 
and moſt zealous advocate for, the covenanted reformation, as 
held by Seceders. The ſecond ſection of his book is, for “ vin- 
e dicating that part of the teſtimony and confeſſion of fins 
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© which relates to the ſettlement of religion at the revolution, and 
«« ſhewing that it is a certain fact, and a ſtanding ground of God's 
© controverſy with this land, that our parliament at that time left 
„ our fecond reforming period lying buried under the act re- 
&« ſciſlory, and ſo did not eſtabliſh that reformation. in profefiion 
and principle, nor (N. B.) revive all atfts and laws in favour 
«© of it.“ In the profecution whereof he particularizes, and 
expretsly mentions the act of parliament impoſing the national 
covenant, anno 1640, and the act of parliament impoſing the 
ſolemn league and covenant, anno 1644, (which two acts, it is 
to be remembered, are ſeveral times expreſsly mentioned, and 
with approbation referred to, in the judicial teſtimony itſelf; 
as I may have occaſion to obſerve afterwards), as inſtances of 
thoſe laws and acts paſſed in favour of the covenanted reforma- 
tion in the foreſaid period, which the revolution-parliament did 
not revive, and the non- revival whereof is declared to be,— 
a ſtariding. ground of God's controverſy with this land.” 
And, to the beſt of my knowledge, —what he fo declared has 
* never, either then or ſince, met with a ſyllable of contradic- 
« tion from any of them.” Doubtleſs, then, either you or he 
ruſt have miftaken and miſrepreſented this part of the teſti- 
mony ; and fo I ſhall leave it between you and him. He indeed 
is long ago called off the field of controverſy by death; but his 
writings, yet extant, {ſpeak for him. And thus much I ſhall 
ſay in his. favour, that he ſeems to have underſtood the teſti- 
mony, in a fenfe much more agreeable to the plain and obvious 
meaning of its words, and the evident ſcope and tendency of 
the whole, than that in which you would have the public to 
underſtand ſome leading parts of it. — But you will hear more 
of him by and by. 597 . | --S8þ1 
Wath a vicw, as I take it, to ſupport your former aſſertion, 
you add, — “ The Aſſociate Preſbytery, when acknowledging 
* the reformation of that period in their judicial teſtimony, 
did immediately add, —“ It is not hereby intended to affirm, 
* that, under the above-mentioned period, there was nothing 
* defeftive or wanting as to the beauty and order of the houſe 
* of God, or that there was nothing culpable in the adminiſtra- 
„tion.“ Yea, ſay you, “ they have made an open diſplay. of 
their principles, in oppoſition to all compulſory methods in 
that or any other period in matters of mere religion.” —As 
to that paſſige of the teſtimony ; I believe, no men of any to- 
lerible prudence and underſtanding at all, would venture fo to 
athzm of the church in any period whatever, “ while in an 
„ imp-rfect ſtate,” and under the guidance and direction of 
talibic, uninſpired men. Thus much, however, I am ſure 
vt, the Aſtyciate Preſbytery have on all occaſions been very 
| cautious 
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cautious and ſparing on this head. I never remember to have 
met with them particulariſing or ſpecifying any one thing as 
wrong and ſinful in all that period. For as full and explicit 
as they are in teſtifying againſt and abjuring what they rec- 
kon amiſs in the conduct of our anceſtors in other peri- 
ods ; no part of their management in that, is in the leaſt found 
fault with. So far from it, that they begin their catalogue of 
public evils, with the public reſolutions, anno 1650 or 1651, as 
if there had been nothing at all culpable or condemnable in the 
preceding period. Every thing they mention relative to it, is 
with approbation; except the Duke's engagement, or the like, 
which was againſt the covenanted reformation. Sure, then, it 
is not in the teſtimony, or confeſſion of ſins, that they have 
made an open diſplay of their prineiples in oppoſition to all 
« compulſory methods of that or any other period in matters 
of mere religion.” And if they really reckoned, tbe ** com- 
ce pulfory methods of that period,” particularly, the ſevere 
laws impoſing the covenants, — wrong; certainly they ſhould 
have teſtified againſt, and abjured theſe, as well as the other 
evils ſpecified. For, if they were evils, doubtleſs, they were 
very great and hainous evils; inaſmuch as they proved the 
ſource and ſpring of many other evils ; particularly, awful pro- 
fanation of the name of God by raſh, ignorant, and falſe, or 


deceitful ſwearing ; which, at length, iſſued in a greadful ſcene 


of perjury and covenant-violation. Now, if pexjury and cove- 
nant-breaking be a mournful evil; no doubt, that which, as to 
many, is the cauſe or occaſion thereof, muſt be no leſs ſo. Why 
then are not theſe engaged to be contended. againſt? If to this 
vou ſhould reply, that, be theſe right or wrong, we are not to 
rip up the ſores, or uncover the nakedneſs of our reforming 
anceſtors ; I ſhall only ſay, that there ſeems to be the ſame, if 


not more reaſon for not ripping up the fores, and uncovering- 


the nakedneſs of our ſuffering anceſtors, If we are to draw a 
veil over the failings and miſconducts of men when, ſo to ſpeak, 
in the ſaddle, and fupported with all the civil and military power 
of the nation; why not ſhew the ſame tenderneſs to them, when 
in the hot flames of perſecution and diſtrets ? which does not 
feem to have been fo. much attended unto by the Aſſociate 
Preſbytery.— But I need not inſiſt upon this; ſince, inftead of 
condemning, and teſtifying againſt, it appears, that they not 
obſcurely homologate and approve of ſaid meaſures. Beſide 
what has been already ſaid to this purpolz, it may now be added, 
that the pieces of © the reformation they are acknowledging,” 
immediately before the words you quote, are, the act of parlia- 
ment ratifying and impoſing the covenanted reformation, 1640, 
the act of parliament ratifying and enjoining the ſolemn league, 

1544, 
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1644, and ſundry laudable acts of parliament paſſed in 1649, ſome 
of which have already been referred unto :—Which © particu - 
&« lars,” ſay they, * are ſome inſtances of the power and goodneſs 
of the moſt high God, manifeſted in the beginning and pro- 
6 ge of the work of reformation in this land, which this 
« Preſbytery judge it their duty to record and bear witneſs un- 
* to.” Again, p. 109. © In like manner, they hereby own and 
ce aſſert the perpetual obligation of the national covenant of 
« Scotland, —as ratified by act of parliament 1640.—As alſo, 
« they own and aſſert he perpetual obligation of the ſolemn 
* league and covenant, for maintaining and carrying on a work 
« of reformation in the three kingdoms, —ratijfied by act of par- 
* liament of Scotland, 1644.” Now, do not thefe and the like 
paſſages evidently imply an homologation »of the paliamentary 
acts impoſing the covenants ? With what face can Antiburgher- 
Seceders refuſe this? © eſpecially conſidering their own reaſon- 
ings on the head of ſwearing the religious clauſe in ſome bur- 
geſs-oaths “; as (if my memory does not eſcape me) evidently 
implying an homologation of the civil ratification of religion at 
the revolution; not only the religion ſettled, but the ſettlement 
itſelf, with all its defects and corruptions.—I - ſhall only add, 
that the ſupplication of the general aſſembly, ordinance of the 
privy council, and act of parliament relative to this impoſing of 
the national covenant, are expreſsly mentioned in the narrative 
prefixed to that covenant ;—and alſo, the act of parliament im- 
poſing the ſolemn league, — in the narrative thereto prefixed : 
both which narratives are, with approbation, read over every 
time theſe covenants are renewed among Seceders; Whatever 
therefore, upon the whole, might be culpable in the adminiſtra- 
tion of that period; certainly, in their judgment, the compulſo- 
ry methods for promoting the covenanted reformation were 
not ſo, | 


But you ſeem to think, that you have met with this “ open 


e diſplay” elſewhere, viz. in-their Anſwers to Mr Nairn ; where- 
of you give a large quotation in your next paragraph. TI have 
ſometimes thought, that this book bears evident marks of har- 
„ mony with” the productions of your pen. But that matters 
not; ſince the Aſſociation have judicially adopted it. I have al- 
ſo thought, that the Aſſociate Protein were confiderably put 
to it, and pinched there, between two things; that is, on the 
one hand, zealouſly contending for, what is called, the civil or 


The ſaid clauſe runs thus: —“ Here I proteſt, before God and 
your Lord{hips, That J profeſs, and allow with my heart, the true 
© 1eligion preſently profeſſed within this realm, and authoriſed by «ve 
„laws thereof: 1 ſhall abide thereat, and defend the ſame, to my I:te's 


end; rencuncing the Roman religion called Papiſtry,” 5 
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ſtate re formation attained unto in the period between 1638 and 
165, which ſets all civil and military offices on the expreſs con- 
dition of ſwearing the covenants; and, on the other, acknow- 
12dging, and ſubmitting to our preſent magiſtrates, who, inſtead 
of ſwearing the covenants, are judicially declared to be keeping 
them buried under ſundry grave- ſtones. Here, in the opinion 
of ſome, Mr Nairn pinched the Preſbytery not a little. For, if 
none ought to be civil magiſtrates in Great Britain, but ſuch as 
{ſwear the covenants ; how come they who do not ſo ſwear to be 
acknowledged as rightful magiſtrates ? Or, leſt this, viz. of their 
being rightful magiſtrates, ſhould be over ſtrong, how come they 
to be © obeyed in their lawful commands, as long as the body po- 
* litic acknowledges them?“ But, perhaps, this is only a diffi- 
culty to weak minds, which may be eaſily ſolved by your ſuperior 
abilities; and therefore I ſhall not inſiſt upon it. 

This paſſage of the Anſwers muſt certainly be underſtood 
in a full conſiſtency with the Aſſociate Preſbytery's elſewhere 
declared principles on the head of the civil magiſtrate's power 
circa ſacra : nor indeed does it appear to be any wiſe incon- 
ſiſtent with faid principles, Very true, it is here declared, that 
© the civil magiſtrate is not to aſſume any lordſbip 1MMEDI- 
« ATELY over mens conſciences, nor to make any encroach- 
& ment upon the ſpecial privileges and buſineſs of the church.” — 
But then, for the better underſtanding of this, it is to be remem- 
bered, What Seceders have hitherto contended for this way, is, 
—'That it is [the ſpecial privilege and buſineſs of the church, 
(meaning the church repreſentative, or miniſters of the church), 
to meet together in a judicative capacity, and authoritatively de- 
termine in all points belonging to religion and the worſhip of God, 
for all the nation. Thus far the civil magiſtrate is to lie dor- 
mant. But, this being once done, the church-courts are, “ not 
only to adviſe the magiſtrate, but directly apply to him for the 
* civil ſanction unto their deeds and determinations ; which it is 
his bounden duty to give,” at leaft if they can get him perſua- 
ded, that theſe their determinations are agreeable to the word of 
God. Wilſon's Defence, p. 302. For, you know, the power al- 
itgned by them unto the ſecular magiſtrate circa ſacra, is not 
privative, but cumulative, This then, they ſay, is the beautiful 

order appointed by God in his church. And indeed it ſeems not 
in the leaſt to diſpleaſe them, however high the magiſtrate's ſanc- 
tion ſhould run, or however ſevere methods he ſhould uſe, for 
entorcing their determinations, and procuring ſubmiſſion unto 
their dictates. But then, if this order be in the leaſt inverted; 
reiat is, if the magiſtrate at firſt inſtance interfere in any matters 
reſpecting the church, or do any thing contrary to the will and 
picaſure of the miniſters ;— this is the Eraſtian encroachment up- 
| on 
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on the rights and privileges of the church, which they complain 
of, and teſtify againſt, This, I am periuaded, is the true ſtate 
of the caſe, ! 

To this purpoſe, I beg leave to remind you of the following 
paſſages from the late brother's book, which I had occaſion to 
mention formerly, Before giving the quotation itſelf, I ſhall ob- 
ſerve, that it will be very long, and the matter of it, abſtractly 
conſidered, ſome may think, not very important. But yet it is 
not a little to our preſent purpoſe ; and notably ſerves to ſhew. 
that I am not giving any © hideous repreſentation of the Seceders. 
It clearly informs us, what they take to be the beautiful order 
of carrying on the covenanted reformation, namely, the clergy 
who eſpouſe it going foremoſt ; and then the civil powers annex- 
ing their ſanction unto their judicial deeds and deciſions ;—thus 
impoſing them upon all the ſubjects, under civil penalties. I 
know who would pronounce the refuſing of the warrant- 
ableneſs of this,—a Sectarian tenet. It alſo ſerves to inform ſuch 
as have not much acceſs to read the hiſtory of thoſe times, of 
the methods uſed in that renowned period, whereto Seceders 
have ſerved themſelves heirs, for promoting ſaid reformation and 
unformity ; — and alſo, how heartily Seceders approve of theſe 
methods. According to the account he gives, which, I ſup- 
poſe, is a very true one, you ſee, that in thoſe days when the 
powers were reckoned duly to nurſe, countenance, and ſtrength- 
en the hands of the church, whatever was enacted by the general 
alembly, was forthwith carried unto the civil power, to be cor- 
roborated and impoſed. For which cauſe, when at any time the 
ſupreme magiſtrate was ſupplicated to convene the general aſſem- 
bly, he was alſo ſupplicated to convene the high court of parlia- 
ment, if not then ſitting, — to impoſe their determinations, A- 
greeably to this, one article of the border-treaty 1639 was, That 
a free national aſſembly ſhould be held at Edinburgh, upon 
the 6th of Auguſt; and that the parliament ſhould meet at 
the ſame place, upon the 20th of Auguſt, in order to give the 
*« civil ſanction to the acts and proceedings of the aſſembly.“ 
Milſon's Defence, p. 295. So that the civil ſanction was by trea- 
ty ſecured unto the acts and proceedings of that aſſembly, before 
ever it was known what they would be. 

The paſſages from Mr Campbell I had in view, are. — We 
have it laid down as a principle in our Confeſſion of Faith, 
„ chap. 23. ſect. 3. The civil magiſirate may not aſſume to himſelf, 

f our Confeſtion, we may notice 
** what power the magiſtrate hath about the church, both nega- 


* This quotation from the Confeſſion is inferted at full length in 
the beginnirg of letter 13. | 
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tively and poſitively.— Poſitively, he hath a power about ſa · 
cred things; he is to be a nurſing - father to the church, to uſe 


that power given him of God in her defence. Nevertheleſs, 


he is not to uſe this power of himſclt; but that he may employ 
it for the good of the church, he is to call her judicatories, 
that they may go about their work, at which he may be pre: 
ſent ; and ſo his proper work is, to ratify by civil ſanction, 
what they determine and conclude. 

If we look into our ſecond reforming period, we ſhall find 
our reforming parliaments proceeding in this beautiful ſcriptu- 
ral order in — rmation; the church always going forempſt, 
and the ſtate ratifying by civil ſanction, what the church did- 
Thus we find the church, anno 1638, proceeded in reforma- 
tion, after the manner of the Levites in the days of Hezekiah, 
2 Chron. xxix. 4.—18. They purged the houſe of God, by 
depoſing and excommunicating moſt of the prelates, condemn- 
ing the ſervice-book, book of canons, book of ordination, 
the high commiſſion, the corrupt aflemblies, and the civil pla- 
ces and power of kirkmen : they condemned Epilcopacy, and 
found it to be abjured in our national covenant : in like manper, 
they ſet up the tabernacle that had been for many years taken 
down, by approving the regiſters of former lawful aſſemblies, 
fettling the Preſbyterian order of the houſe of God, appoint- 
ing the renovation of the national coyenant, in a way ſuited 
to the circumſtances of their own time; and they addreſs his 
Majeſty the King to ratify all by his civil ſanction: which the 
ſtate accordingly did in their act, June 11. 1640, entitled, Act 
anent the ratification of atts of the afſembly ; in which act of 
parliament, the act of affembly, paſſed Avugult 1 7. 1639, is 
verbatim recorded, and contains in it the ſubſtance of what 
the preceding aſſembiy had done in purging the houſe of God. 
And as the aſſembly 1639 did ratify and approve of the pro- 
ccedings of the foregoing aſſembly 1638; ſo the parliament, 
in ratifying of the proceedings of the aſſembly 1639, did here- 


by ratify and approve of the reformation carried on by the aſ 


ſembly 1638; and that in a way agreeable to our principles 
laid down in the word of God and confeſſion of faith, as above 
hinted. 'Thus the parliament kept i its due place and ſtation, 
in ratifying that reformation which was carried on by the 
church. In like manner, when the reformation took foot- 
ing in England, and uniformity in worſhip and catechiſing 
were aimed at in both kingdoms, the parliament of England 
called an aſſembly of divines,” (By way of parentheſis, I beg 


leave to obſerve, that it was not of the authoritative or juridical 
1 « and commiſſioners were ſent from the church of Scot- 


land, to deliberate vor that grave and weighty affair, accor- 
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ding to ſeripture, Deut. xxxiii. 8. 10. And of Levi he ſaid, Let 
thy Thummim and thy Urim be with thy Holy Onc.—They fhall 

teach Facch thy judgments, and Hrael thy law, Mal. ii. 7. For 
the prieft's lips ſhould keep knowledge, and they fbould ſeek the 
law at his mouth, And after the ſaid aſſembly had compoled 
a confeſſion of faith, larger and ſhorter catechiſms, and a di- 
rectory for the public worſhip of God, all which were recei- 
ved by the aſſembly of this church, and ratified by the ſtates, 
{till in the ſame beautiful order, viz. As the aſſembly, by their 
act, Auguſt 27. 1647, received and approved of the confet- 
ſion of faith; and as by their act, July 2. 1648, ſeff. 10. they 
received and approved of the larger catechiſm ; and as they re- 
ceived and approved of the ſhorter catechiſm, by their act, Ju- 
ly 28, the ſame year, all as a part of the then intended unifor- 
mity : ſo the eſtates of parliament, by their act, Feb. 7. 1649, 
did ratify and approve the ſaid confeilion and catechiſms, aud 
the above three acts of afſembly receiving the ſame. Farther, 
as the aflembly, by their act, Feb. 3. 1645, did receive, ap- 
prove, and eſtabliſh the directory far public worſhip; ſo the 
parliament, by their act paſſed the 6th day of the fame month, 
did ratify and approve the ſaid directory, and act of aſſembly 
receiving the ſame. Again, as the general aſſembly did, by 
their act, Aug. 17. 1643, approye of the folemn league and 
covenant ; ſo the eſtates of parliament, by their act paſſed the 
very ſame day, did approve and receive the ſame. Finally, as 
the commiſſion of the general aſſembly did, by their act, Oct. 
11. 1643, ordain the receiving, ſwearing, and ſubſcribing of 
the ſolemn league and covenant ; ſo the commiſſioners of the 
convention of eſtates did, by their act the very next day, una- 
nimauſly receive, embrace, and ordain the ſolemn fwearing 
and ſubſcribing thereof by all his Majeſty's ſubjects. Thus 
there was a beautiful order obſerved in all that period, the 
church ſetting up the Lord's tabernacle, and the ſtate coming 
after them in a way of uſing their power and authority in de- 
fence of the ſaid beautiful reformation.— Thus, in this time 
of reformation, church-judicatories, according to their oilice 
and duty, did proceed in ſetting up the tabernacle, that had 


been about forty years taken down ; and our civil rulers were 


as nurſiug. ſatbers unto the church, not uſurping a power over 


her in ſacred things, but exerciſing their power about her, 
for ſtrengthening, ſupporting, and defending her from out- 
ward enemies; and ſo bringing their honour and glory unto 
Chriſt, Then it was that the church of Scotland looked forth 
as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the ſun, and terrible 
as an army with banner.” And, indeed, well might the 


then 
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«« parliament, the act o aſſembly, paſſed Auguſt 17. 1639, is 
verbatim recorded, and contains in it the ſubſtance of what 
the preceding aſembly had done in purging the houſe of God. 
And as the aſſembly 1639 did ratify and approve of the pro- 
3 ccedings of the foregoing aſſembly 1638; ſo the parliament, 
in ratifying of the proceedings of the aſſembly 1639, did here- 
1 & by ratify and approve of the reformation carried on by the aſ- 
J 
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tively and poſitively.— Poſitively, he hath a power about ſa- 8 

cred things; he is to be a nurſing· father to the church, to uſe 6 

that power given him of God in her defence. Nevertheleſs, 6 

he is not to uſe this power of himlclt ; but that he may employ 

it for the good of the church, he is to call her judicatories, c 

that they may go about their work, at which he may be pre: ; 

ſent ; and ſo his proper work is, to ratify by civil ſanction, 6 

what they determine and conclude. ; 

„If we look into our ſecond reforming period, we ſhall find 

our reforming arliaments proceeding in this beautiful ſeriptu- F 

ral order in reformation ; the church always going foremoſt, 6 

and the ſtate ratifying by civil ſanction, what the church did- c 

Thus we find the church, anno 1638, proceeded in reformas- 13 

tion, after the manner of the Levites in the days of Hezekiah, 2 

2 Chron. xxix. 4.—18. They purged the houſe of God, by c 

depoſing and excommunicating moſi of the prelates, condemn- 6 

ing the ſervice-book, book of canons, book of ordination, c« 

the high commiſion, the corrupt aflemblies, and the civil pla- 6 

ces and power of kirkmen : they condemned Epilcopacy, and 6 

found it to be abjured in our national covenant : in like manper, 60 

| they ſet up the tabernacle that had been for many years taken c 

of down, by approving the regiſters of former lawful aſſemblics, 10 

bu ha fettling the Preſbyterian order of the houſe of God, appoint- 60 
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« ſembly 1638; ; and that in a way agreeable to our principles 
laid down in the word of God and confeſſion of faith, as above 
1 +: hinted. 'Thus the parliament kept 1 its due place and ſtation, 
4 6 in ratifying that reformation which was carried on by the 
1 church. In like manner, when the reformation took foot- 
ing in England, and uniformity i in worſhip and catechiſing 
hq *« were aimed at in both kingdoms, the parliament of England 
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ꝙcalled an aſſembly of divines,” (By way of parentheſis, I beg 
leave to obſerve, that it was not of the authoritative or juridical 
42 «and commiſſioners were ſent from the church of Scot- 
land, to deliberate upon that grave and weighty affair, accor- 
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ding to ſcripture, Deut. xxxiii. 8. 10. And of Levi he ſaid, Let 
thy Thummim and thy Urim be with thy Holy Onc.—They fhall 
teach Jaccb thy judgments, and Ijrael thy law, Mal. ii. 7. For 
the prieft's lips ſhould keep knowledpe, and they fhould ſeek the 
law at his mouth, And after the ſaid aſſembly had compoſed 
a confeſſion of faith, larger and ſhorter catechiſms, and a di- 
rectory for the public worſhip of God, all which were recci- 
ved by the aſſembly of this church, and ratified by the ſtates, 
ſtill in the ſame beautiful order, viz. As the aſſembly, by their 
act, Auguſt 27. 1647, received and approved of the confet- 
ſion of faith; and as by their act, July 2. 1648, ſefſ. 10. they 
received and approved of the larger catechiſm ; and as they re- 
ceived and approved of the ſhorter catechiſm, by their act, Ju- 
ly 28, the ſame year, all as a part of the then intended unifor- 
mity : ſo the eſtates of parliament, by their act, Feb. 7. 1649, 
did ratify and approve the ſaid confeilion and catechilms, aud 
the above three acts of afſembly receiving the ſame. Farther, 
as the aſſembly, by their act, Feb. 3. 1645, did receive, ap- 
prove, and eſtabliſh the directory far public worſhip; ſo the 
parliament, by their act paſſed the 6th day of the ſame month, 
did ratify and approve the ſaid directory, and act of aſſembly 
receiving the ſame. Again, as the general afſembly did, by 


their act, Aug. 17. 1643, approye of the folemn league and 


covenant ; ſo the eſtates of parliament, by their act paſſed the 
very ſame day, did approve and receive the ſame, Finally, as 
the commiſſion of the general aſſembly did, by their act, Oct. 
11. 1643, ordain the receiving, ſwearing, and ſubſcribing of 
the ſolemn league and covenant ; ſo the commiſſioners of the 
convention of eſtates did, by their act the very next day, una- 
nimauſly receive, embrace, and ordain the ſolemn fwearing 
and ſubſcribing thereof by all his Majeſty's ſubjects. Thus 
there was a beautiful order obſerved in all that period, the 
church ſctting up the Lord's tabernacle, and the ſtate coming 
after them in a way of uſing their power and authority in de- 
fence of the ſaid beautiful reformation, —Thus, in this time 
of reformation, church- judicatories, according to their office 
and duty, did proceed in ſetting up the tabernacle, that had 


been about forty years taken down; and our civil rulers were 
as nurſing-fathers unto the church, not uſurping a power over 
her in ſacred things, but exerciſing their power about her, 
for ſtrengthening, ſupporting, and defending her from out- 
ward enemies; and ſo bringing their honour and glory unto 
Chriſt. Then it was that the church of Scotland /ooked forth 
as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the ſun, and terribl: 
as an grmy with bannert:“ And, indeed, well might — 
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then appear terrible, if ſevere penal laws, and worldly evils, 
would render her ſo, 

*« Having thus given a ſhort hint of our principles anent the 
** government and management of the church from the word 
* of God, our confeſſion of faith, and (N. B.) the practice of 
church and ſtate in the ſecond reformation-period *, we pro- 
s ceed, in the ſecond place, to take a view of the conduct of 
our parliament with reference to the ſettlement of religion at 
the revolution, and we ſhall find it to be the quite reverſe : 
c —Which will appear evident if we conſider, —that the ſtate 
* at the revolution, inſtead of following the beautiful ſcrip- 
** tural order obſerved by David and Hezekiah of old, and al- 
* ſo by our reforming parliaments in the ſecond reformation- 
c period, viz. in ſetting the church always foremoſt in the work 
of the Lord, and they coming after in their turn, and rati- 
« fying by civil ſanction what the church did, inverted this or- 
* der, by preſcribing to the church, and ſo cannot be cleared 


« from Eraſtianiſm in their procedure. For although the revo- 
« 


cc 
66 


lowed to meet until two years thereafter, viz. October 16. 
1690; and about four mouths and ſome days before that 
time, viz, June 7th that year, did take upon them to ſettle 
religion, as they ſay, and Preſbyterian Hurch- government, 
as is narrated in their act, viz.— Our Sovereign Lord and 
Lady,” &c. — Here obſerve, that they read, voted, and ap- 
proved the confeſſion, without regarding any act, either of 
the aſſemblies of this church receiving and approving the 
ſaid confeſſion, or of former parliaments ratifying the ſame : 
and as they ſhewed no particular regard unto what either 
the c urch or ſtate had done in the ſecond reforming period 
anent this confeflion, ſo they as little regarded the officers 
© of the houſe of God that were in being at the time, while 
& they thus took upon them to ſettle religion fo long before they 
allowed them to meet in a general aſſembly. Thus, as the Rev. 
« Mr Wilſon expreſſes it in his Defence, p. 265. 266. the ſaid 
„ parliament (1690) did indeed leave the acts of parliament 
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* Thus the principles of Seceders concerning the government and 
management of the church, are drawn from the practice of church and 
fate in the ſecond reformation- period, as well as from the word of God, 
and the confeſſion of faith. In order therefore to underſtand theſe princi- 

les, it is neceſſary to be acquainted with the hiſtory of the practice of 
th church and ſtate in that period, as well as the word of God, and 
the con feffion of faith: which makes good what I obferved to much 
the ſame purpoſe in a former letter. — And if their principles be thus 
framed from the practice of church and ſtate in ſaid period; it is be- 
yond all queſtion, that they homologate the proceedings of both. 


— 1649, 


lution took place anno 1688, yet no general aſſembly was al- 


19 1 


«« 1649, and the other acts of that period, buried under the act 
«« reſciſſory; and therefore, they made an act of their own with 
reſpect to our confeſſion of faith.“ Thus they acted contrary 
to the ſcriptural order obſerved by the ſtate in the ſecond re- 
forming period, and did hereby encroach upon the intrinſic 
* power of the church. Again, the parliament, in this a&, 
do ſettle Preſbyterian church-government. — Whereupon it 
may be obſerved, —as they ſubverted the order of the houſe 
* of God in the matter of doctrine, ſo do they here allo in 
the matter of government, which Mr Wilſon judiciouſly ob- 
© ſerves in his Defence, p. 270. Hereby the due order of the 
* houſe of God was inverted, in regard the ſettlement of the 
government of the church belongs, in the firſt inſtance, un- 
to a judicatory of Chriſt met together in the name of the 
Lord Jeſus; and that which is incumbent upon the civil powers 
in this caſe, is only to give the civil ſanction unto the ſame “.“ 
Vindication of the judicial act and teſtimony, p. 43.— 50.— Now, 
what this author ſo wrote ** has never,” for aught I know, 
either then or fince, met with a ſyllable ot contradiction from 
% any of them.” Nor indeed could it conſiſtently do ſo; be- 
cauſe it is the very ſpirit and life of their teſtimony. 
Thus then, according to any view I can have of the Sece ſſion- 
ſcheme on this head, the civil magiſtrate is made to wait upon 
the clergy or miniſters of the church, as the executioner of their 
will and pleaſure. And thus alſo, diſobedience to them, in 
any of their deciſions, comes, upon the matter, to be rendered 
diſobedience to the civil authority of the nation, and puniſhable 
as ſuch. Whence, if any of the ſubjects will not tamety ſub- 
mit, they may be proſecuted at civil law, and brought in guilty 
before ſome ſecular tribunal or other. Wherefore, in a word, 
although, according to Seceders, the civil magiſtrate may not 
aſſume any lordſhip immediately over mens conſciences, &c.“ 
yet he may do fo mediately, and at ſecond hand: that is, he 


* Apreeably to what Mr Wilſon has declared above, concerning the 
impoſiag of church deeds and determinations in general ;—he expreſsly 
vindicates the impoſing of the covenants under civil penalties, in op- 
poſition to Mr Currie's objections on that head, ſee pages 300. 301.— 
Jo which purpoſe, he obſerves, “ that if there is not a penalty annexed 
«*« anto the law, it cannot be ſaid to be impoſed by authority; a law 
„without a ſanction, is only a mere recommendation, which may be 
obeyed or diſobeyed as the ſubject pleaſes.”--* And upon this ground, 
« ] a: m, that the magiſtrate's power extends not to the eſtabliſhing 
of any articles of faith, or forms of worſhip, by the force of his 
„ laws. Por laws are of no force at all without penalties, and pe- 
nalties in this caſe are abſolutely impertinent ; becauſe they are not 
proper to convince the mind.“ Locke oz: zolzration, p. 37. 
may, 
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may, yea ought to enforce the clergy's deeds and determinations 
with his worldly ſanctions, for making all men ſubmit unto 
the ſame, without contradiction or gainſaying. 

As to the following words in your quotation, from the An- 
ſwers to Mr Nairn, preſentiy under conſideration, viz. ** It were 
C abſurd to ſuppoſe, that there could or ought to be any exerciſe 
& thereof (civil magiſtracy) toward its end, but what can be 
© argued for and defended upon natural principles, &c,”—they 
do not at all infer, that Seceders do not adopt the ſenſe “ que- 
*« ſtioned about“ in my letter, relative to the part the civil powers 
are to act in, or concerning religion. For it is well known, that 
ſundry learned writers who have run very high on this point, 
have ſtrenuouſly argued for, and elaborately defended the part 
which they ſuppoſe the civil magiſtrate ſhould act, and the com- 
pulſory methods he ſhould make uſe of, as to matters of religion, 
— upon natural 1 If I rightly remember, Dr Sher- 
zock A very learned and acute writer, and Mr Williſon a very 
ſerious and devout writer, both men of anti- toleration- princi- 
ples, although on different plans, do ſo reaſon and argue. 

I ſhall not comment any further “ upon the above declara- 
« tion ; nor does there ſeem to be any particular need for doing 
* ſo. But I may appeal to all the world, if principles of greater 
and better freedom on that ſubject were” never © taught by 
« Mr Locke, or any other advocate for the rights of mankind,” 
than thoſe held and maintained by Seceders ; a leading point of 
whoſe teſtimony is, an enforced national uniformity in religion, 
without toleration.— Perhaps, ſome of your brethren. will not 
thank you for your appeal on this head; that is, for giving out 
to the world, that they are all as much men of toleration-prin- 
ciples, as © Mr Locke, or any other advocate for the rights of 
« mankind.” (See Locke's letters concerning toleration, and 
Hoadley's writings, particularly, -his ſermon before the King 
from John xviii. 36. and his anſwer to the repreſentation of the 
lower houſe of convocation.) - | 

From all the above, I think, it is obvious, that Seceders ap- 
prove of the compulſory or penal laws in favour of the cove- 
nanted reformation, made in the period between 1638 and 1650 ; 
and that they complain of, and teſtify againſt the revolution- 

liament, for not reviving the ſame. , 

From the foregoing part of my correſpondence with you, you 
will, no doubt, gather, that I am not clear as to the uſe of ſuch 
methods for promoting the cauſe and kingdom of Chriſt in the 
world; and, perhaps, more may occur to much the ſame pur- 
poſe afterwards.—In the mean while, in Zech. iv. 6. 7. 8.9. and 
vi. 12. 13. it is propheſied and foretold of the Lord Jeſus, un- 
der the type of Zerubbabel, that he ſhall build the temple of the 

Lord, 


C. 99.9 
Lord, the ſpiritual houſe of the New teſtament church, ſha- 
dowed out by the material houſe of the ſecond temple. How, 
or by what means? Not by might nor by power ; not by military 
force, nor by carnal power and policy, or any other engines 
of this world ;—but by my Spirit, ſaith Fehovah. And to this 
agrees that illuſtrious prophecy concerning the erection and 
enlargement of the Meſſiah's kingdom in goſpel-days, Pſal. cx. 
1. 2. 3. The Lord ſaid unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, 
until I make thine enemies thy ſoatftool. The Lord fhall ſend the 
rod of thy flirength out of Zion: rule thou in the midſt of thine 
enemies. Thy people ſhall be willing in the day of thy power : in 
the beauty of holineſs, from the womb of the morning, thou hajt 
the dew of thy youth. To the ſame purpoſe, if I miſtake not, is 
Pſal. xlv. 3. 4. 5. Gird thy ſword upon thy thigh, O Moft Mighty : 
with thy glory and thy majeſty, And in thy majeſty ride thou, pro- 
ſper thou, upon the word of truth, of meekneſs, and of rightcouſneſs : 


and thy right hand ſhall teach thee terrible things. Thine arrows © 


are ſharp in the heart of the King's enemies, whereby the people 
fall under thee. I ſhall only further mention that very ancient 
prediction concerning the converſion and inbringing of the Gen- 
tiles, which alſo intimates the way and means whereby that grand 


event was to be brought about, Gen. ix. 27. God ſhall 22 | 


or, as the word may be read, perſuade, Japheth, and he ſhall 
dwell in the tents of Shem. From which and the like Old- 


teſtament prophecies reſpecting New-teſtament times, it plainly 


appears, that the glorious goſpel, accompanied with the power 
and demonſtration of the Spirit, was to be the grand and ef- 
fectual engine of heaven, for the gathering and advancement of 
the Meſſiah's kingdom. Here there was to be no room for out- 
ward force, or any methods of violence, whether of the greater 
or leſſer ſort : but as the people of old willingly offered materi- 
als for the building of the tabernacle; fo, by means of the 
word accompanied with the power of the Spirit, the Redeem- 
er's people were to be perſuaded, and determined willingly 
to offer themſelves, materials for the ſpiritual building of 
the goſpel- church; — willingly and with one accord aſſembling 
themſelves, to ſerve the higheſt Lord, in the ſpiritual wor- 
ſhip and ſervice of the New Teſtament. And indeed, from 
the New-teſtament writings, it appears, that the event hap- 
pened accordingly. Neither the doctrine, nor the practice 
and example of Chriſt and his apoſtles ſeem to warrant the ufs 
of any ſuch engines, as parliamentary power, and civil pains or 
penal ſtatutes, for the promoting and enforcing of his kingdom 
and cauſe on earth. The apoſtles (who, in all things reſpecting 
his kingdom, had the mind of Chriſt) juſt went up and down 
among the nations, apreeably to their commiſſion, preaching 
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the goſpel ; thus, commending themſelves unto the conſciences 
of men, by manifeſtation of the truth; without ever calling in 
the aid of the ſecular arm, the encouragements or diſcourage- 
ments of the civil ſtate; or ſo much as giving any directions on 
that head, when once the powers ſhould become Chriſtian. 
Yea, the truth is, their commiſſion did not extend unto any 
ſuch thing; ſec Matth. xxviii. 19. 20. Mark xvi. 15. 16. Knowing 
therefore the terrors, not of this world, but of the Lord; they did 
not attempt to force, but perſuaded men. And the hand and 
power of the Almighty going along with them, much people 
were added to the Lord, and joined to the multitude of them 
who believed ; — great multitudes of all forts were gathered to 
the bleſſed Shiloh; and made obedient, not to human laws, but 
to the faith, The preaching of the goſpel coming unto them, 
not as the word of men, but (as it is in truth) the word of God, 
without any other ſanction or enforcement, prevailed mightily, 
and wrought effectually. Here I am reminded of the apoltle's 
emphatic words, 2 Cor. x. 3. 4. 5. Though we walk in the fleſh, we 
do not war after the fleſh. For the weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling down of firong 
holds, cafting down imaginations, and every high thing which ex- 
alteth itſelf againſt the knowledge of God, and bringing into capti- 
vity every thought to the obedience of Chriſt, — According to the 
above-mentioned *©* beautiful order,” contended for by Sece- 
ders; it is plain, the kingdom of Chriſt muſt needs come with 
obſervation ; that is, with noiſe and parade, among the ſtatas 
and empires of the world : For with what more noiſe and pa- 
rade does a kingdom of this world come, than the kingdom of 
Chriſt muft needs do, when it has the legiſlative power of na- 
tions and kingdoms, or kings and parliaments, in their regal and 
parliamentary capacity, appearing at the head of it, and arinexing 
the rewards and punithments of the worldly kingdom unto it? 
But this I am not able to reconcile with Luke xvii. 20. 21. 

I ſhall only add: In my view, it will not follow from the ſanctions 
of temporal puniſhments which obtained in the Jewiſh theocracy, 
that therefore ſanctions of that ſort are to be annexed by the ſecu- 
lar magiſtrate unto the doctrines and inſtitutions of Chriſt under 
the goſpel, Here I beg leave to inſert the following excerpt from 
Dr Increaſe Mather's life, publiſhed by his ſon, at Boſton, 1724. 

He became ſenſible, that the example of the lfraclittth re- 

*« formers, inflicting penalties on falſe worſhippers, would not le- 
„ gitimate the like proceedings among the Chriſtian Gentiles, 
% For the holy land of old was, by a deed of gift from God, mira- 
c cmoaſly and indiſputably granted to the Iſraclitiſh nation; and 
© the condition on<which they held it, was their obſervation of 
„the Moſuic inſtitutions. Yo viclare them, was what carried 
h cc 4 
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« a rebellion in it, and was an high treaſon againſt the King of 
the theocracy, an iniquity to be puniſhed by the judge! Ar 
« the ſame time, ſojourners in the land were not compelled un- 
to the keeping of thoſe laws and rites, which Moſes had given 
* to his people. Nay, and the Ifraclites themſelves, fell many 
© of them into the worſt of hereſies. Yet, whilſt they kept the 
© Jaw and rites of Moles, the magiſtrate would not meddle with 
„ them. The hereſy of the Sadducees ſtruck at the foundation 
„of all religion. Yet we do not find, that our Saviour blamed 
„e the Phariſees for not perſecuting them, as they could have 
« done. The Chriſtian religion brings us not into a temporal 
„ Canaan, It knows no deſigns; it has no weapons, but whit 
are purely ſpiritual,” And indeed he was not ſingular: the 
generality or moſt eminent of the New-England miniſters at 
length found reaſon for adopting theſe or the like ſentiments ;— 
ſentiments very different from/thoſe which .their own noncon— 
forming anceſtors, who firſt went over to thoſe places of the 
world, held; and according to which they, for a conſiderable 
time, rigorouſly acted in their little colonics *. 


P. 8. Having had ſo frequent occaſion in this letter to men- 
tion the acts of parliament impoſing the covenants in the pcri- 
od between 1638 and 1650, I beg leave to refreſh your memory 
with a ſhort account of them, — The general aſſembly 1639, 
„ conſidering that there reſteth nothing for crowning his Ma- 
« jeſty's incomparable goodneſs towards them, but that all the 
© members of this kirk and kingdom be joined in one and the 
© ſame confeſſion and covenant with God, with the King's 
« Majeſty, and among themſelves, (language, in my view, more 
adapted to the genius of the Jewith theocracy, than the goſpel- 
conſtitution) ;—** they humbly ſupplicate his Grace, his Ma- 
« jeſty's Commitlioner, and the Lords of privy council, to enjoin 
„by act of council, that this confeſſion and covenant be ſub- 
© ſcribed by all his Majeſty's ſubjects, of what rank aud quality 
« ſoever,” Which {upplication being granted them, —“ they, 
{© by their act and conſtitution eccleſiaſtical, approve ſaid cove- 
© nant, in all the heads and clauſes thereof, and ordain of new, 
© under all ecclefiaſtical cenſure, that it be {worn and tublcribeds 
© by all the members of this kirk and kingdom.” — And then, 
they go on, “ to ſupplicate his Majeſty's High Commiſtioner, 
and the Honourable eſtates of parliament, by their authority 
to ratity and enjoin the ſame, under all civil pains,” (a ſtrange- 
like ſupplication from the profeſſed miniſters of the Prince of 
Peace, pretending to act in his name, and by his authority): 


* See the account of the difference between the Antiburgher- Sece- 


ders and me, p. 24-.25. 26. in the notes, | 
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—# Which,” they ſay, © will tend to the glory of God, the 
$6 preſeryation of religion, the King's Majeſty's honour, and 
++ the perfect peace of this kirk ana kingdom.“ This other {up- 
plication was alſo granted them by act 5. ſeſſ. 1. parl. 2. Char. I. 
1640; — which enacts, that © ſaid confeflion and covenant be 
« ſubſcribed by all his Majeſty's ſubjects, of what rank and qua- 
s lity ſoever, under all civil pains,” — And yet, notwithſtanding 
this heavy ſanction hung over their heads, the covenanters were 
called to“ proteſt, and call the Scarcher of all hearts to witneſs, 
that their minds and conſciences did fully agree with this their 
« confeſſion, promiſe, oath, and ſubſcription ; fo that they were 
not moved with any worldly reſpect, but were perſuaded on- 
y in their conſciences, through the knowledge and love of 
God's true religion, imprinted in their hearts by the Holy 
Spirit, —as they thould anſwer to him in the day when the 
« ſecrets of all hearts fhall be diſcloſed.” 

In like manner, the ſolemn league and covenant, afterwards 
{et on foot, was alſo impoſed by civil authority under very heavy 
penalties. Hence that ordinance of the committee of eſtates, da- 
ted, Edinburgh, Oct. 12. 1643, for the ſolemn receiving, 
ſwearing, and ſubſcribing of the ſolemn league and covenant ;” 
—which ordains, That it be, with all religious ſolemnity, ſworn 
& and ſubſcribed by all his Majeſty's ſubjects within this King- 
dom; and that under the pains, of ſuch as ſhall poſtpone or 
Ga refuſe, to be eſteemed and punithed as enemies to religion, his 
«« Majeſty's honour, and peace of the kingdoms; and to have 
« their goods and rents confiſcated for the uſe of the public; 
and that they ſhall not bruik or enjoy any benefit, place, or of- 
« fice within this kingdom: And alſo ordains all meriffs, ſtew- 
arts, and others his Majeſty's magiſtrates to burgh and lands, 
and committees in ſeveral thires, to be aſſiſting to miniſters and 
** preſbyteries in procuring real obedience thereto; and that, 
“with all diligence, they make report to the committee of e- 
te ſtates, of the names of all ſuch perſons as ſhall poſtpone or re- 
&« fuſe, to the effect courſe may be taken with them as aforeſaid : 
t and that they be cited to the next parliament, to receive what 
« further puniſhment his Majeſty and parliament ſhall inflict up- 
« on them.” This ordinance of the committee was afterwards 
approved, ratified, and declared to have the full force of a law 
within this kingdom, by the eſtates of parliament, act 5. ſeſſ. 1. 
parl. 3. Charles I. 1644. — This is the act above referred unto. 
In purſuance of this ordinance, all the lords of the conncil were 
ſummoned to ſubſcribe, Nov. 2. and thoſe who did it not then, 
to appear again on the 14th day of the ſame month, under the ſe- 
vereſt penalties ;—when ſome not attending, were declared ene- 
mies to religion, their King, and their country. Nov. 17. ra 

goods 
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goods were ordered to be ſeized, and their perſons apprehended ; 
—whereupon they fled, 

Thus was the ſwearing and ſubſcribing of the covenants pro- 
moted and carried on in thoſe days. And inded, if theſe and the 
like laws were revived, I doubt not but national covenanting 
would go on as proſperouſly and ſucceſsfully now, as it did then; 
though, at the tame time, I believe, it would not do fo very long. 
And yet, notwithitanding theſe compulſory methods, Seceders 
confidently aver, that the taking and ſubſcribing of the covenants 
in thoſe days, was the fruit and effect of a plenteous downpour- 
ing of the Spirit upon all ranks and degrees of perſons in this 
land. But how can it with certainty be known, that the genera- 
lity of the people were moved to it by the Spirit of God, and 
not rather overawed into it by the penal ſtatutes, or influenced 
by the hope of temporal rewards ? the offices and honours of 
the civil {tate being then annexed unto it; eſpecially as, in a few 
years after, the ſcales being turned, the bulk and body of the na- 
tion as readily abjured the covenants, as they had ſworn them.— 
And moreover, they declare, that“ the remarkable countenance | 
& which the Lord gave to the reforming and covenanting church 4 
* of Scotland, did exeite their neighbours in England and Ire- ; 
land to join with them in a ſolemn covenant, for maintaining, 
„ advancing, and carrying on a work of reformation in the three | 
« kingdoms,” Teſt. p. 16. I ſhall not take upon me to deter- q 
mine, whether this aſſertion be well founded or not; but ſhall 6 


leave it with thoſe, who are beſt acquainted with what hiſtorical q 
evidence we have of the motives which ſeemed to have induced i 
thoſe who at that time had the lead in public affairs in the Eng- i 
liſh nation, to fall in with the league ;—and the methods which F 


the ſeveral parts of the uniformity therein engaged unto, And 
as to Ireland, I ſuppoſe, it never had much footing there, 
When reading the hiſtory of that period, I acknowledge, mat- 
ters appeared to me in quite another light: yea, I was not able | 
to help ſuſpecting, that mere political reaſons and ſiniſter views 1 
influenced the Engliſh politicians to comply with the Scots in the b 
affair of the ſolemn league. 


they uſed for bringing the people into it, and a compliance with 4 
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HIS morning my thoughts happened to turn upon that 
very ancient declaration of enmity and war between the 
ſerpent and his feed, and the woman and her ſeed, Gen. iii. 15, 
1 was led to think, how foon open hoſtilities commenced upon 
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the back of that declaration; an early inſtance whereof we 
have recorded in Adam's own family: for Cain, who was of that 
wicked one, that is, of the ſerpent's ſeed, roſe up againſt Abel his 
brother, and flew him: And wherefore flew che him? -Becavſe 
his own works were evil, and his brother's righbtenus, Gen. iv, 
8. with 1 John iii, 12. I alſo conſidered how it has all along 
ſubſiſted, and, in ſome one ſhape or other, wrought and dil- 
covered itſelf throughout the ſeveral ages and periods of the 
world, until the preſent time. It did ſo in the old world before 
the flood ;—and alfo, in the new world, or after the flood. It 
appeared and operated in the patriarchal age; yea, even in the 
family of Abraham, the father of the faithful: for Sarah faw 
the ſon of Hagar the Egyptian, whom ſhe had born unto Abra- 
ham, mocking, Upon which, Paul gives this comment, — He 
that was born after the fleſh, perſecuted him"\that was born af- 
ter the Spirit, Gal. iv 29.—How viſibly did it ſubſiſt and work 
throughout the ſeveral periods of the Jewith church and nation, 
which God adopted and took for his peculiar people, — in the 
wars which the neighbouring nations were almoit inceflantly 
raiſing and carrying on againſt them! For io had the Lord 
commanded concerning Jacob, that his adverſaries fhould be 
round about him, Lam. i. 17. Compare to this purpole Plal. 
Ixxxiti, 2.—8. Fer lo, thine enemies make a tumult ; and they 
that hate thee, have lift up the head. They have taken crafty 
counſel againſt thy people, and conſulted againſt thy hidden ones, 
They have ſaid, Came, and let us cut them off from being a na- 
tion; that the name of Tſrael may be no more in rememorance. 
For they have conſulted together with one conſent ; they are con- 
Federate againſt thee, She tabernacles of Edem, and the 1/h- 
maeclites ; of Moab, and the Hagarens, &c. This, I think, may 
be viewed as an emblem of the camity and ill-will, which the 
world lying in wickedneſs, or under the wicked one, bears to 
the people of Gd, the true ſpiritual Iſrael, in all ages and pe- 
riods. As it was then, or under the old diſpenſation ; fo is it 
now: They who are born after the fleſh, perſecute them who 
are born after the Spirit ;—as in the forecited Gal. iv. 29.— 
The enmity of the ſerpent and his feed at the woman and her 
ſeed, that is, the ſpiritual and believing ſeed of Chriſt, is not 
ceaſed. So far from it, that the dragon or old ſerpent, that is, 
the devil, perſecutes the woman he caſts out of his mouth water 
as a fled after ber, that he might cauſe her to be carritd away 
the 2 he is wroth with her, and makes war with the remnant 
of her ſeed, which keep the commandments of God, and have the 
tefiimony of Feſus Chriſt, Rev. xii. 13. 15. 17. 5 
It docs not appear, that, under the goſpel, God takes any 
ene whole nation for his peculiar people, likeas he did che na- 
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tion of the ancient Iſrael, whom, as a nation, and in that capa- 
city, he brought into a covenant of peculiarity with himſelf, 
until the promiled ſeed ſhould come ; but rather, that he gathers 
his peculiar people, or New-teſtament Iſrael, from among all 
nations and people, without diſtinftion. To this agree theſe 
words of James, Acts xv. 14. God did viſit the Gentiles or na- 
tions, to take out of them a people for his name. And therefore, 
the Redeemer actually, incarnate would not feem to reign over 
any one nation and kingdom of this world, in its national capa- 
city, as his peculiar kingdom ; but rather among many, If. ii. 4. 
that is, the ſubjects of his ſpiritual, and peculiar kingdom are 
gathered out from among many nations and people; compare 
Rev. v. 9. and vii. 9. And where-ever he thus reigns and rules, 
it is in the midſt of his enemies, Plal. cx. 2. In whatever nation 
or kingdom of this world he ſets up his ſpecial and peculiar 
kingdom; there is ground to think, that, in the preſent ſtate 
of things, he will there reign and rule in the midſt of his ene- 
mies ;—and fo, that the adverſaries of his ſubjects will be round 
about then), even in the ſame nation and kingdom, In every 
country where Chriſtianity is profeſſed, I ſuppoſe, the warfare 
between the ſerpent and his ſeed, and Chriſt and his ſeed, will 
ſtill be leſs or more viſible. This is ſo much the caſe, that an 
inſpired writer has aſſured us, that all who will live godly in Chriſt 
Feſus, ſball ſuffer perſecution, 2 Tim. iii. 12. Although, by 
the over-ruling providence of God, they ſhould be ſecured from 
hand-perſecution, — from impriſonment, baniſhment, confiſca- 
tion of goods, &c.; yet they muſt- lay their account with, at 
leaſt, rongue-perſecution, the trial of cruel mockings, reproach- 
es, &c. And thus they need not marvel, though the world hate 
them, 1 John iii. 13. Compare John xv. 18.—21. 1f the world 
hate you, ye know that it hated me before that it hated you. If 
ye were of the world, the world would love its own ; but becauſe 
ye are not of the world, but I have choſen you out of the world, 


therefore the world hateth you, &c. It, therefore, any, in what- 


ever age or place of the world, will come after Chriſt, they 
muſt deny themſelves, take up their croſs, and fellow him ; that is, 
follow him in the way of ſelf-denial, and patient bearing of the 
croſs, particularly, the reproach of Chriſt ;—which is no agree- 
able thing to fleſh and blood: thus, in ſome one way or other, 
going forth unto him without the camp, bearing his reproach, 
Heb. xiii. 13. | | 
Tais train of thought led me to think of renewing my cor- 
reſpondence with you; and particularly, of taking under con- 
fideration what you have been pleaſed to offer upon that which I 
further queſtion? concerning “ the firſt of the petitions in 
* matters ſomewhat political, namely, — What is meant by the 
: « covenanted 
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& covenanted reformation being brought into repute ?” And 
your commentary upon what I ſay here, appears to me ſome- 
what evaſive, © As to which,” ſay you, he plainly teaches, 
that it is unwarrantable to pray for any ſuch thing, about the 
uncorrupted cauſe of Chriſt, conſidering what the ſcripture 
«« repreſents as the ſtate of it in this world.” — You have not 
contradicted what I there gave out, or queſtioned about, as the 
{cripture-repreſentation of the ſtate of the uncorrupted cauſe of 
Chriſt in this world, viz. as being, for the moſt part, a deſpiſed 
cauſe, —a ſtedfaſt adherence whereunto does rather expoſe per- 
{ons to reproach and ſuffering, than raiſe them to honour and 
reputation, in the preſent ſtate of things. Nor indeed could 
you, without at the ſame time depriving Seceders of one of 
the evidences,” (and ſuch an one too, as you ſeem to lay no 
ſmall ſtreſs upon), that “the Lord's CAUSE is among them, 
* that the LORD himſelf is with them.” Upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion of this being the ſcripture- account of the ſtate of the uncor- 
rupted cauſe of Chriſt in this world, I aſked, — hat great 
ground is there to expect its being brought into repute throughout 
whole nations and kingdoms as ſuch? Which certainly muſt be 
the meaning of the petition, as appears from what has been be- 
fore declared. Now, have you pointed out ſo much as one 
ſcripture-ground for expecting. that the uncorrupted cauſe of 
Chrjſt is to be /o brought into repute ? that is, among three 
whole nations and kingdoms of this world, together with the 
great men and politicians thereof? And, if there be not ſuſi- 
cient ſcripture- grounds and warrants for ſuch an expectation ; 
how can thoſe of your way pray in faith to ſuch an effect ? 
«« Yet the Seceders,” add you, “ can ſee no inconſiſtency of 
« this, with believing that the Lord fball build up Zion, and that 
ce then he ſhall appear in his glory; or with praying that he may 
« do ſo.”—And, I afſure you, as little can I: yea, I ſee a per- 
fect conſiſtency between theſe two. But, though we be here a- 
| greed in ſounds ; it is hard to ſay, but we might differ in ſenſe, 
if we were coming to cloſe quarters as to the meaning of the 
Bible-words here uſed, as applied to the goſpel- ſtate of things: 
at leaſt, I am ſure, Tunderſtand the building up of goſpel- Zion, 
or the New-teſtament church, and the glory wherein God ap- 
pears unto men in ſo doing, in a ſenſe ſomewhat different from 
that, in which theſe things have been underſtood, both by Se- 
ceders in the preſent period, and by not a few of our covenant- 
ing anceſtors in the laſt century. The truth is, 1 do not under- 
ſtand the former, of building up a kind of Jewiſh theocracy, 
or ſecular fort of kingdom to the Meſſiah; — a new modelling 
of the civil conſtitution of a kingdom of this world, —a pur: 
ging of kings courts, parliaments,. and other civil judicatorics, 
armies, 
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armies, navies, &c.: nor the latter, of the ponipous parade 
of kings and parliaments acting in or towards the church and 
kingdom of Chriſt, in their kingly and parliamentary capacity. 
Upon this, however, I ſhall not preſently inſiſt. 

The laſt clauſe in this paragraph, I ſuppoſe, is intended as a 
declaration of what you mean by * the Lord's building up Zion, 
« and appearing in his glory,” viz. removing all the infamy, 
« which our covenanted reformation, and the teſtimonies for it 
that have been ſealed by the blood of many martyrs, are ly- 
* ing under in this generation.” I cannot ſo well ſay, whether 
we will agree in this explication, or not, till you be pleaſed to 
declare, what you mean by * the covenanted reformation itſelf,” 
hitherto undefined, unexplained ; fave only, that, in the gene- 
ral, ic is declared to bea matter ſomewhat political.” Only, 
it may be obſerved, agreeably to what has been already hinted, 
that ſuppoſing this ſo much inſiſted upon covenanted reforma- 
tion to be in very deed the uncorrupted cauſe of Chriſt; I am 
not yet ſatisfied with reſpect to a ſufficiency of ſcripture · ground 
for expecting all the infamy it lies under in this generation, 
being removed,” in the preſent ſtate of things.—The men- 
tioning of * the teſtimonies ſealed with the blood of many mar- 
„ tyrs,” is indeed a very popular ſtroke : but, after ſome things 
you have advanced in your letter, I cannot let myſelf believe, 
you will ſo much as pretend to hold, at leaſt ſome parts of the 
teſtimonies of ſome of our Scotch martyrs in the laſt century, 
eſpecially toward the latter end thereof, — in their full latitude 
and extent, their obvious drift and tendency, - 

But, that I may not always encroach upon your patience with 
long letters, —I ſhall conclude, &c. 
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Here is no accounting for the reveries and flights which our 
minds ſometimes take. Admitting that principle, (which, 
for aught I know, you do), Mens humana ſemper cogitat ; it is 
reaſonable to think, that it will have a variety of objects ro ru- 
minate upon. — Lately, I was thinking of the art of printing; 
and how beneficial it is to mankind, It is of fpecial uſe for pro- 
moting knowledge, — the knowledge of the arts and ſciences, 
and other neceffary things: For, by this means, ſtudious, pe- 
netrating ſort of people, like yourſelf, have ready accefs to com- 
municate their thoughts upon “ matters” either © wholly reli- 
- ** pious,” or © ſomewhat political; not only unto a few ſelect 
friends, but unto the public _ Whence, knowledge comes 
to 
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& covenanted reformation being brought into repute? And 
your commentary upon what I ſay here, appears to me ſome- 
what evaſive, © As to which,” ſay you, he plainly teaches, 
that it is unwarrantable to pray for any ſuch thing, about the 
uncorrupted cauſe of Chriſt, conſidering what the ſcripture 
«« repreſents as the ſtate of it in this world.” — You have not 
contradicted what I there gave out, or queſtioned about, as the 
{cripture-repreſentation of the ſtate of the uncorrupted cauſe of 
Chriſt in this world, viz. as being, for the moſt part, a deſpiſed 
cauſe, —a ſtedfaſt adherence whereunto does rather expoſe per- 
{ons to reproach and ſuffering, than raiſe them to honour and 
reputation, in the preſent ſtate of things. Nor indeed could 
you, without at the ſame time depriving Seceders of “one of 
* the evidences,” (and ſuch an one too, as you ſeem to lay no 
ſmall ſtreſs upon), that the Lord's CAUSE is among them, 
* that the LORD himſelf is with them.” Upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion of this being the ſeripture- account of the ſtate of the uncor- 
rupted cauſe of Chriſt in this world, I aſked, — hat great 
ground is there to eæpect its being brought into repute throughout 
Whole nations and kingdoms as ſuch ? Which certainly muſt be 
the meaning of the petition, as appears from what has been be- 
fore declared. Now, have you poipted out ſo much as one 
ſcripture-ground for expecting, that the uncorrupted cauſe of 
Chrjſt is to be /o brought into repute ? that is, among three 
whole nations and kingdoms of this world, together with the 
great men and politicians thereof? And, if there be not ſuffi - 
cient ſcripture- grounds and warrants for ſuch an expectation ; 
how can thoſe of your way pray in faith to ſuch an effect ? 
«« Yet the Seceders,” add you, © can ſee no inconſiſtency of 
c this, with believing that % Lord ſball build up Zion, and that 
<« then he ſhall appear in his glory; or with praying that he may 
« do ſo.“ - And, I aſſure you, as little can I: yea, I ſee a per- © 
fect conſiſtency between theſe two. But, though we be here a- 
greed in ſounds ; it is hard to ſay, but we might differ in ſenſe, 
if we were coming to cloſe quarters as to the meaning of the 
Bible-words here uſed, as applied to the poſpel-ſtate of things: 
at leaſt, I am ſure, Tunderſtand the building up of goſpel- Zion, 
or the New-teſtament church, and the glory wherein God ap- 
pears unto men in ſo doing, in a ſenſe ſomewhat different from 
that, in which theſe things have been underſtood, both by Se- 
ceders in the preſent period, and by not a few of our covenant- 
ing anceſtors in the laſt century. The truth is, I do not under- 
ſtand the former, of building up a kind of Jewiſh theocracy, 
or ſecular ſort of kingdom to the Meſſiah; — a new modelling 
of the civil conſtitution of a kingdom of this world, —a pur- 
ging of kings courts, parliaments, and other civil judicatortes, 
armies, 
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armies, navies, &c.: nor the latter, of the ponipous parade 
of kings and parliaments acting in or towards the church and 
kingdom of Chriſt, in their kingly and parliamentary capacity. 
Upon this, however, I ſhall not preſently inſiſt. 

The laſt clauſe in this paragraph, I ſuppoſe, is intended as a 
declaration of what you mean by *© the Lord's building up Zion, 
« and appearing in his glory,” viz. © removing all the infamy, 
« which our covenanted reformation, and the teſtimonies for it 
* that have been ſealed by the blood of many martyrs, are ly- 
„ing under in this generation.” I cannot ſo well ſay, whether 
we will agree in this explication, or not, till you be pleaſed to 
declare, what you mean by * the covenanted reformation itſelf,” 
hitherto undefined, unexplained ; ſave only, that, in the gene- 
ral, it is declared to bea matter ſomewhat political.” Only, 
it may be obſerved, agreeably to what has been already hinted, 
that ſuppoſing this ſo much inſiſted upon covenanted reforma- 
tion to be in very deed the uncorrupted cauſe of Chriſt; I am 
not yet ſatisfied with reſpect to a ſufficiency of ſcripture · ground 


for expecting all the infamy it lies under in this generation, 


being removed,” in the preſent ſtate of things.—The men- 
tioning of * the teſtimonies ſealed with the blood of many mar- 


* tyrs,” is indeed a very popular ſtroke : but, after ſome things 


you have advanced in your letter, I cannot let myſelf believe, 
you will ſo much as pretend to hold, at leaſt ſome parts of the 
teſtimonies of ſome of our Scotch martyrs in the laſt century, 
eſpecially toward the latter end thereof, — in their tull latitude 
and extent, their obvious drift and tendency, 

But, that J may not always encroach upon your patience with 
long letters, —TI ſhall conclude, c. 135 
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minds ſometimes take. Admitting that principle, (which, 
for aught I know, you do), Mens humana ſemper cogitat ; it is 
reaſonable to think, that it will have a variety of objects to ru- 
minate upon. — Lately, I was thinking of the art of printing; 
and how beneficial it is to mankind, It is of ſpecial uſe for pro- 
moting knowledge,—the knowledge of the artis and ſciences, 
and other neceffary things: For, by this means, ſtudious, pc- 
netrating ſort of people, like yourſelf, have ready accefs to com- 
municate their thoughts upon “ matters” either © wholly reli- 
- ** pious,” or © ſomewhat political; not only unto a few ſelect 
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to inereaſe. I have ſometimes thought it worthy of notice, that 
the all-wiſe providence of God brought about the diſcovery of 
this art before the reformation from Popery ; inaſmuch as it 
ſeems to have been not a little ſubſervient unto the ſpreading of 
reformation-light.—Toleration, and liberty of the preſs, render 
this important invention ſtill more extenſively uſeful. Here I am 
reminded, how that, by the over-ruling providence of God, 
good is ſometimes brought out of evil. However grievous and 
evil the national apoſtaſy, particularly that of our civil rulers, 
from the ſolemn-league uniformity, ſhould be; yet this good 
fruit has followed upon it, namely, greater liberty of the preſs. 
Had you and I lived in the covenanting period between 1638 and 
1650, if I be not greatly miſtaken, neither of us durſt have pu- 
bliſhed ſome things contained or implied in our letters in the Ma- 
gazine. It is owing to (what ſome will call) the badneſs of the 
times, that we have this liberty.—It is true, the beſt of things 
may be abuſed ; and ſo may liberty of the preſs too: yea, I am 
perſuaded, that, in ſundry inſtances, it has been groſsly abuſed. 
—Beſfides other inconveniencies that may follow upon it; here- 
tical, ſectarian, and latitudinarian tenets, get leave to be pu- 
bliſhed : But then there is this advantage, that the orthodox, 
the ſtrict national uniformiſts, &c. have the ſame liberty of pu- 
blicly producing their arguments, for the conviction of thoſe ad- 


verſaries, or ſtopping the mouths of ſuch as may oppole them 
ſelves. A method of convincing, or of ſtopping the mouths of 


gainſayers, fully as conſonant both to ſcripture and reaſon, as 
civil pains, or the magiſtrates puniſhing and ſuppreſſing here- 
tics, ſectariaus, &c. with the terrors of this world ;—which our 
covenanting anceſtors were ſo fond of, and whereunto they 
brought their magiſtrates under the moſt ſolemn ties and obliga- 
tions,—This method, I am not inſenſible, is attended with much 
more trouble and pains unto the clergy, or church-maviiters ; 
but fince, in national churches at leaſt, they are paid by the go- 


vernment for attending to, and managing the religious affairs of 
the nation; why ſhould they not eaſe the government of the 


burden of filencing ſuch as may think proper to object unto 
tome parts of the national profeſſion ? eſpecially as the civil ru- 
lers have enough ado, without that additional trouble. But IL 
muſt recall my imagination from this excurſion. 

The ſecond of the petitions, in matters ſomewhat political, 
is, —That the Lord would haſten the time, when our civil 
magiſtrates ſhould become nurſing-fathers and nuriing-mo- 
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expreſſion which I cannot believe were ever heard out of the 
mouth of any Seceding preacher.” Here you come to give 
the explanation you had promiſed before. You do not pretend 
do 
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chers to the church.“ And, ſay you,—** Here are modes of 
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wo except unto any other of the petitions, and modes of expreſ- 
ſion ſpecified, Well, what are the modes of expreflion here ex- 
cepted unto ? For aught that I can learn from your letter, 
they are juſt theſe two, © haſten the time,” and ſhould be- 
« come,” which you have ſer down in different characters. Now, 
ſuppoſing I ſhould have been thus far miſtaken, (which, how- 
cver, I am not yet convinced of); I cannot ſce, how this ſup- 
poled miſtake of mine ſets the Seceders in a much more difad- 
vantageous light. You grant, that “ ſometimes indeed they uſe 
„the ſcripture-expreflions, (If. xlix. 23.), praying that kings 
„ may be made nurſing-fathers, and their queens nurſing-mo- 
„ thers, to the church.” But will you venture to refuſe, thar 
ever Seceding preachers, inſtead of che general terms, © kings 
and their queens,” uſe theſe, —our civil rulers, or ſome others 
ſuch like? thereby meaning the powers that preſently be in 
Great Britain: thus, —praying that our civil rulers and magi- 
ſtrates (that is, the preſent Britiſh ones), „may be made,” or be- 
come nurſing fathers to the church. I hope, you will not, 
And, if you will not; pray, where is the great difference be» 
tween your own account of the Seceders prayers on this head, 
and mine? For my part, I have not penetration enough to 
diſcern it. — The reaſon you aflign for their not uſing ſuch a 
made of expreſſion in prayer, namely, ** that the Lord would 
« haſten the time when our civil magiſtrates ſhould become as 
mentioned,“ is, — becauſe it would fuppole or imply, that 
no fuch time were yet come,—a ſuppoſition groſsly inconſiſt- 
ent with their profeſſed principles.“ I readily grant, that ſuch 
a ſuppoſition would be as you fay, that is, inconſiſtent with their 
proteſſed principles. For who doubts of its being very coofilt- 
ent with the hitherto-profeſied principles of Seceders, to fup- 
poſe and affirm, that ſuch a time was come in the days of Con- 
ſtantine, and other Roman emperors ; or that they acted the 
part of nurſing-fathers and nurſing-mothers to the church? 
while they beſtowed liberal benefices upon the clergy, and rai- 
ſed them unto worldly wealth and grandeur ; — while they an- 
nexed the imperial ſanction unto their deeds and determinations, 
whether belonging to faith, or to the diſcipline and government 
of the church; — while they puniſhed and ſupprefled heretics, 
diſturbers of the peace of the church, &c. or ſuch as the clergy 
declared fo to be; and ſo forth of the like ways.—Some indeed, 
who have not been ſo fond of high church-power, have been 
hardy enough to affirm, that thereby a foundation was laid for 
the riſe and progreſs of the man of fin, deſcribed, 2 Theſſ. ii. 
But then, it is well known, that by their ſo affirming, or vent, 
kng tenets of ſuch a dangerous tendency to the church, that is, 
to the temporal wealth and power of churchmen ; they cxpo- 
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fed themſelves to the heavy cenſures of the more orthodox of 
different denominations, Preſbyterians themſelves not excepted, 
Again, who doubts of its being fully confiſtent with their pro- 
feſſed and ſworn- to principles, to ſuppoſe and affirm, that our 
own rulers alſo, ſeveral times fince the reformation from Pope» 
xy, have acted the part of nurſe-fathers to the church ? —in ſo 
far as they walked in the aforementioned ſteps of the Roman 
powers: not only providing the miniſters in at leaſt moderate li- 
vings; but alſo paſſing many laudable acts and ſtatutes,—for the 
rooting out of heretics and enemies of the true worſhip of God; 
—for obliging all his Majeſty's ſubjects to communicate in the 
Lord's ſupper once a- year at leaſt; for arming the church courts 
and cenſures with a coercive and punitive power, —puniſhing 
them civilly who would not ſubmit to their juriſdiction and au- 
thority, —and confiſcating the goods of ſuch as happened to be 
excommunicated for any cauſe whatever ; putting them to the 
horn, and denouncing them his Majeſty's rebels, at leaſt if they 
did not proſeſs themſelves penitent within a certain limited ſpace 
of time ; — impoſing the covenants as aforeſaid, &c.—Yea, it is 
not doubted, but it is conſiſtent with their principles to ſuppoſe 
and affirm, that even K. Charles I. (who, it is well known, was 
no great friend to the covenanted reformation) acted ſuch a part, 
when, for his own political and ſtate reaſons, he came to Scot- 
land, and “ countenanced the laſt ſeflion of that parliament" 
- (which ratified the covenanted reformation, and impoſed the na- 


tional covenant as above) “ with his own preſence,” Teft. p. 16.; 
Aud, of his royal goodneſs, augmented the livings of ſuch of the 
' minigers as then bad the greateſt lead in pyblit affairs. — Thus 


far; then, you and I are agreed. But then we differ in this, 
that I do not ſee how a praying for haſtening the time when our 
© . preſent Britiſh powers ſhould become as mentioned, neceflarily 
ſuppoſes or implies, that ſuch a time has never yet been. For 
might not ſuch a time have been, though the preſent be not 
ſuch ? Might not the forementioned Roman powers, and alſo 
the Scotch powers in former times, have acted the part of nur- 
ſing-fathers to the church, although our preſent powers do not? 
Particularly, may not our powers in the period between 1638 
and 1650 be acknowledged to have afted ſuch a part? — inaſ- 
much as they countenanced and encouraged the covenanted re- 
formation, ratified it in the ſtrongeſt terms by law ; enforcing 
it with their ſanctions of temporal rewards and puniſhments;— 
although the preſent Britiſh rulers be not ſo acknowledged, who, 
according to Seceders, openly contradict their duty this way, 
and keep that great work lying buried under the graye-ſtone of 
ſundry parliamentary acts and deeds. 
Whereas I put “' this queſtion about the petition preſently 2 
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der conſideration,” — Daes not this plainly ſuppoſe, that the 
powers which preſently be in G. Britain are not ſo, viz, nurſing- 
fathers and nur/ſing-mothers to the church ? you anſwer, © It may 
„do ſo, as he has laid it; but not, as Seceders uſe it.” After 
all that you have ſaid, I muſt {till think, that ſaid petition, even 
as uſed by Seceders, plainly ſuppoſes thus much. If the mode 
of expreſſion had been, that our rulers might more and more be 
made or become nurſing-fathers and nurſing-mothers to the 
church, — I grant, that would in ſo far have altered the caſe : 
but this is not pretended by yourſelf. And here I beg leave to 
obſerve, that though the preacher did indeed make prayers, ſup- 
plications, and interceſſions for our King and rulers, ſuch as 
thoſe mentioned, or the like; yet, ſo far as I remember, thankſ- 
. vivings were not joined with them: nor, to the beſt of my know- 
ledge, is any ſuch thing common to thoſe of your way. If there- 
fore, as you give out, they acknowledge our preſent rulers to be 
nurſing-tathers to the church; why do they not offer up thankſ- 
givings unto God on this account? | 1 
They [Seceders] will,” ſay you, as readily as he can, al- = 
low thoſe characters [nurſing-fathers and nurſing-mothers to 2 
the church] to the powers which preſently be in G. Britain.“ ; , 
But how can this be? To adopt your own phraſeology ;—* Here 
are modes of expreſſion which I cannot believe were ever 4 
heard out of the mouth of any Seceding preacher ; or, if auy* 13 
« one has ever uſed ſuch language, I am ſure, it is not common 14 
** to thoſe of that way !” What! Seceders talk of the preſent Bri- Ji þ | 
.tiſh powers as nurſing-fathers and nurſing-mothers to the bY 
church: I appeal to thoſe who are beſt acquainted with them, 
if this be common diale@ among them. And, indeed, how can 
it conſiſtently be ſo ? — while they, in their judicative capacity, 
. grant, That they are juſtly chargeable with the want of qualifi- 
*£ cations neceſſary by the word of God and our covenants ;” 
yea, ſolemnly vote and declare, that they have not only neg- 
*© leted, but contradicted their duty, of eſpouſing and ſupport- 
ing the coyenanted principles and reformation of this church, 
* whereby they have greatly provoked the Lord to anger: — 
That, “by our ancient and fundamental laws, and by the cove- 
nants, our kings are obliged, not only to profeſs and preſerve 
the reformed religion of the church of Scotland, but allo to 
reform England and Ireland from Prelacy and ſuperſtition : 
yet, by the preſent conſtitution, our kings not only may be of 
the religion of the church of England, but are expreſsly obli- 
ged to ſwear, to maintain and preſerve inyiolably the fertle- 
ment of the church of England, and the doctrine, worſhip, 
and diſcipline thereof as by law eſtabliſhed, within the king- 
' doms of England and Ireland “ That, © under the preſenc 
| | 2 H conſtitution, 
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t conſtitution, a mighty bar is thruſt into the way of our cove- 
„ nanted reformation, both in church and ſtate; yea, a grave- 
« ſtone is laid, and eſtabliſhed upon the fame,” &c. Anſwers to 
Mr Nairn, p.11.45.51. where alſo much more to the ſame pur- 
poſe may be found. How then can Seceders allow the powers 
«© which preſently be in G. Britain, to he nurſing-fathers and 
«© nurfing-mothers to the church ?”— that is, the covenanting 
and reforming church of thefe lands ; or, in other words, the 
churches in Scotland, England, and Ireland, formed upon the 
ſolemn-league plan. 
And further; As great ſtrangers are they [ Seceders] unto 
* the modes of expreſſion, — of allowing to the powers which 
* preſently be thoſe characters, —ſo far as they protect people of 
different, yea oppoſite denominations of religion, who be- 
„ have themſelves as good and peaceable ſubjects of the civil 
«« ſtate, from outward violence in the exerciſe of their religion; 
not orfly defending them in the enjoyment of their civil pro- 
* pertics in general, but in ſpecial, that precious natural right 
„ of mankind, liberty of conſcience, alſo: Or, what would 
become of that main point of their teſtimony,—a ſtrict national 
uniformity in religion, without toleration? For the ſupport of 
what you had above declared concerning the Seceders, you 
quote a clauſe from ſaid Anſwers, in theſe words: — Security 
« is given by the preſent civil government unto our religious lives 
„and liberties, ſuch as no other people now on earth enjoys 
* the like.” The principles of Seceders muſt not certainly be 
taken from detached clauſes and half-ſentences of their ſtand- 
ards; but theſe muſt be underſtood in their connection, and in 
a conſiſtency with the declared ſcope and defign of the whole. 
With this clauſe you may be plealed to compare ſome of the laſt- 
cited paſſages from the ſame book. But what I chiefly mean to 
obſerve here, is, that although I do not pretend to be well ac- 
quainted with the Britiſh conſtitution ; yet I apprehend, that, 
properly ſpeaking, the only or principal © ſecurity given by the 
« preſent civil government for the religious liberties”. of diſſen- 
ters (ſuch as Seceders are) lies in the toleration. Such indeed 
is the humanity and mildneſs of our preſent civil rulers, that, 
though there were no toleration- act, 1 flatter myſelf, they 
would indulge and wink at ſuch of their good and peaceable 
ſubje&s as cannot in all points conform to the eſtabliſhed reli - 
ion ; at leaſt, if they were not inſtigated and ſtirred up by ma- 
. perſons, by ſome ambitious and aſpiring churchmen, or 
other. But then, without the poſitive or legal toleration, I do 
not ſee how, with any manner of propriety, ſuch ſecurity as is 
mentioned, could be ſaid to be given by our preſent civil govern- 
ment for the religious liberties of diſſenters. Without it, 5 2 
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think, there would be no legal ſecurity for them at all. Were 
it not for this, I ſuppoſe, all the diſſenting meeting-houſes in 
Britain, and thoſe of Seceders among the reſt, night be ſhut up, 
at the magiſtratzs mere will and pleaſure. Since, then, Sece. 
ders openly diſavow, yea ſwear away the toleration, as a public 
national fin; it is not eaſy to ſee, what they mean by this decla- 
ration ;—unleſs it ſhould be, that they themſelves are the only 
denomination in Britain, who are entitled to “ ſecurity—for 
« their religious lives and liberties.” But, no doubt, their fel- 
low diſſenting ſubjects will reckon themſelves equally entitled 
hereunto. 

Under this head, I further queſtioned, — How does the preacher 
underſtand the paſſage of the prophet to which this petition ſeems to 
refer ? Unto which you reply, —* I can anſwer him for all the 
«« Seceders,” &c, With all due deference to your better judg- 
ment, I humbly think, you ſhould not be ſo confident in anſwer- 
ing for all the Seceders with regard to matters of this ſort, I 
have given one reaſon for my ſo thinking in a former letter; and 
ſhall now give you another. — It has again and again been inſi- 
nuated in a very public manner, that, as a compenſation for 
your great uſefulneſs and importance in the Seceſſion-cauſe, you 
are inveſted with a ſupremacy over the whole Aſſociate Anti- 
burgher body. I indeed once faw a printed act of the Synod 
bearing a title of that import: but as it did not appear, that ſaid 
act was publiſhed by the authority of the court, and as the bo- 
dy of the act was not conceived in theſe expreſs terms, (howe- 
ver it might be inferred therefrom by a train of logical reaſon- 
ings); I was diſpoſed to conſider it, as of the ſarcaſtical and re- 
proachful kind. But really ſuch a confident anſwer for the whole 
body, as to the meaning of a text of ſcripture, is calculated for 
tempting people to think, that there is ſome ground for theſe 
inſinuations; eſpecially ſuch people as have not acceſs to know 
of the parity of paſtors (I will not ſay, on all occaſions practical- 
ly obſerved, but) in words held, and profeſſed among Seceders. 

The anſwer you give to the above queſtion tor them all is, — 
that they do not underſtand it as necef/arily meaning, that, in 
order to any anſwering the characters of nurſing · fathers and 
„ nurſing-mothers, the kings and queens muff be church-mem- 
bers or Chriſtians,” — Whether this anſwer be pertinent and 
ſatisfactory, or not; it is plainly of the negative, and, in my 
view, the ambiguous ſort. Would not your anſwer have been 
fully as plain and eaſily underftood, if you had anſwered poſi- 
tively, that they underſtand ſaid puſſage of the prophet in the 
ſame ſenſe, in which it is explained and interpreted in the Scotch 
Confeſſion, art. 25.; in ſome clauſes of the ſecond book of 
diſcipline, chap. f. 10. and the Weſtminſter Confeſſion, chap, 
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20. ſect. 6. and chap. 23. ſect. 3. where it is plain, the com- 
pilers mean, to give the ſenſe of the paſſage of the prophet re- 
ferred to; at leaſt, they bring it in in ſupport of the part which, 
they there teach, the Chriſtian magiſtrate ought to act toward 
the church. And, I perſuade myſelf, you will know ſome reaſon 
for not refuſing, that Seceders do, in the moſt ſolemn manner, 
adopt the tenſe there given. — But, to attend to your own an- 
ſwer, ſuch as it is;—the queſtion is not concerning © any an- 
«« ſwering of the character of nurfing-fathers and nurſing- mo- 
« thers,”. in a very crimp and defective ſenſe; but concernin 
a ſuitable, adequate, and laudable anſwering of ſaid character, 
in its full latitude and extent, Neither is the queſtion merely | 
concerning ſuch an anſwering of it, as may in ſome caſes be 
found in kings and queens who are not church-members or. ; 
„ Chriſtians ;”” but concerning that anſwering of it, which is 1 
ſuppoſed to be incumbent upon the Chriſtian magiſtrate, or the | 
magiſtrate ſo called, For it is well known, that ſundry of our 
divines, who by Seceders are reckoned moſt orthodox on this 
point, ſuch as the London miniſters, &c. have granted, as you 
do, that Heathen magiſtrates may in ſo far anſwer the character 
of nurſing-fathers and nurſing-mothers to the church; . while, 
at the ſame time, they plead for a great deal more as neceſſarily 
incumbent upon Chriſtian magiſtrates, (not merely ** thoſe who 
* are ſuch,” but as they are ſuch”), in order to their rightly 
| or ſuitably anſwering that character; — as much fully, if I miſ- 
rake not, as any thing exprefled or implied in my queries, un- 
der this head. For do they not ſeem evidently to repreſent the 
magiſtrate called Chriſtian, as fitting on the throne of David, 
and his ſucceſſors in office; and to aſſign unto him much the 
fame part in or toward the New-teſtament church, with that 
which theſe were bound to act in the Jewiſh church ?—As if the 
culiar office and work of Jewiſh rulers as ſuch, had its iflue 
and accompliſhment, not in the kingly office and government 
of Jeſus Chriſt, but in the lords of the Gentiles, the rulers of 
the nations and kingdoms of this world, ypon their embracing 
Chriſtianity. Yea, does not the doctrine of the church of 
Scotland, in her public ſtandards, ſeem to look very much this 
way? At leaſt, I am ſure, a great many worthy miniſters of 
that church, both in former and latter times, have underſtood 
it ſo. And to this purpoſe it is obſervable, that the part there 
aſſigned unto the Chriſtian magiſtrate, with reference unto go- 
ſpel-churches, and the peculiar affairs thereof, is, for the moſt 
part, inferred from, and reſted upon, the part which theſe o- 
thers acted in the Jewiſh church.—Beſfides, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that ſome few inſtances are to be met with of civil ma- 


giſtrates, who were not church-members, fully going all the 
lengths ) 
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lengths © queſtioned about“ in mine, —in a way of anſwering 
the character of nurſing-fathers and nurſing-mothers to the 
church; ſuch as; ſome ** of the kings of Perſia,” mentioned 
by yourſelf, who were not members of the Jewiſh church; and 
of latter times, our own King Charles I. who, though no mem- 
ber of the covenanting church of Scotland, yer, as was befort 
hinted, ratified the cavenanted ** reformation begun anno 1638, 
in the ſtrongeſt terms by law, and countenanced the laſt ſeſ- 
«« fion of the parliament which did ſo, with his own preſence.” 
And therefore, although Seceders ſhould “ not underſtand it 
that paſſage of the prophet] as neceſſarily meaning, that, in 
order to any anſwering of the character of nurſing-tathers and 
„ nurſing-mothers, the kings and queens maſt be church-mem- 
bers, or Chriſtians ;''—it will not thence follow, that they do 
not adopt the ſenſe of it, which I ** queſtion about.“ 

The Seceders, add you, ** will not ſcruple to acknowledge, 
„with Mr Henry,—that the promiſe referred to had ſome ac- 
«© compliſhment to the Jewiſh church; ſo far as divers of the 
* kings of Perſia were very tender of their intereſts, counte> 
“ nanced and encouraged them, as Cyrus, Darius, and Arta> 
„ xerxes.” Artaxerxes, in particular, countenanced and en- 


couraged the Jewiſh church, in a way of impoſing (for aught I 


know, upon the people of the Jews only) their religion, under 
the pains of impriſonment, confiſcation of goods, baniſhment, 
and death itſelf, Ezra vii, 26. which thing God put into the king's 
heart, verſe 27. ; that fo, as I take it, he might, on that occa- 
ſion, act the ſpecial and peculiar part of a Jewiſh magiſtrate to- 
ward that church and people. Now, I would aſk, if you and 
your brethren, when praying for the accompliſhment of the 
promiſe under conſideration, with regard to the New-teſtament 
church in general, or the covenanting church of Scotland in 
particular, mean ſuch an accompliſhment of it; as that which 
took place in this inſtance of Artaxerxes ? — that 1s, if they 
mean, that our civil rulers ſhould impoſe upon all their ſabjets 


the Chriſtian religion, or that particular profeſſion of it which 


Seceders judge beſt, —under the ſame temporal pains and evils ? 
And I have a particular reaſon for aſking this; which is 2s fol- 
lows : — Not only do the Weſtminſter - aſſembly of divines, in 
part, infer from this decree of Artaxerxes, the place and power 
which they aſſign unto the Chriſtian magiſtrate concerning the 
church within his dominions ; but, I underſtand, ſome Seceding 


clergymen, of no ſmall welght and reputation, have urged it in 


vindication of the meaſure taken in the memorable period ba- 
tween 1638 and 1650, —of impoſing the covenants upon all his 
Majeſty's ſubjects, of whatever quality, rank, or degree, under 


all civil pains ; — pleading m_ decree, as a precedent to be imj- 
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rated by magiſtrates under the goſpel. And, though this was 
done in the preſence and hearing of a number of the clergy of 
that way, it was obſerved, that it © met not with a ſyllable of 
« contradiction from any of them.“ (OW D017 3621.6 
From all that is above ſaid; I hope, it will appear, that you 
Have no great -ground for being ſo much offended at me, for 
Having further queſtioned on this head, as follows :—0r, over 
and above all this, (that is, protecting and defending good and 
peaceable ſubjects in the free exerciſe of their religion, paying 
miniſters ſtipends, &c.), in order to our rulers being right nurſe- 
Fathers to the church *, would it alſo be neceſſary to impoſe the Se- 
c:ſion-ſcheme, as ſtated and laid out in the judicial teſtimony, and 
ſworn to in the bond reduplicating upon the bag hiſtorical narrative 
in the acknowledgment of ſins thereto prefixed, upon all his Ma- 


_ Jefly's ſubjefts, of whatever quality, rank, or degree, under all 


civil pains ; — and forcibly to ſuppreſs, or root out of their lands 
and empire, all thoſe the minifters of the Seceſſion might think pro- 
per to adjudge Heretics, Sectarians, Latitudinarians, &c,? For, 
ſure, it is very agreeable to the received and ſworn-to principles 
of Seceders, to have the true religion corroborated and enforced 


with the civil magiſtrate's ſanction. And what, according to 


them, can be the true religion, but their own ſcheme laid out 
as above? And, ſure, it is no leſs agreeable to their principles, 
forcibly to ſuppreſs, and root out, all heretics, &c. This ne- 
ceſſarily follows upon the former. Wherefore, I ſhall only 
Further remind you, that they judicially record, and bear ho- 
nourable teſtimony unto, what they call, the deed of civil 
'«« conſtitution, ſet upon a reformed footing by act 8. parl. r. 
James VI. ; which they quote at large, and part whereof fol- 
lows :—* Becauſe that the increaſe of vertew, and ſuppreſſing of 


It is not my eue deſign particularly to inquire into all the va- 
rious ways the kings and queens, on the ſuppoſition of their bein 
Chriſtians, may, conſiſtently enough with the nature of their office, an 
the rights of the ſubject, anſwer that character, or prove uſeful to the 
church. 5 f 

That the Proteſtant powers, both our own and others, have in vari- 
ous inſtances ſince the reformation done fo, is readily admitted. —So far 
as they tolerated the reformed religion, and protected their ſubjects in 

the free exerciſe thereof, in oppoſition to the unjuſt and tyrannical claims 

.of the Pope of Rome, and that even in a way of repelling force with 
force, the military force of the kings who gave their power unto the 
beaſt with force of a like nature; was c*.tainly laudable, and neceſſari- 
ly incumbent on them as magiſtrates, upon the principle of defending 
9 rights of their ſubjects, whereof liberty of conſcience is a 
very precious one. But their aſterwards binding it upon all their ſub- 
jects by penal laws, is what 1 am not able to juſlify. 

5 « 1dolatry, 
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idolatry, craves that the prince and the people be of ane per · 
« fite religioun, quhilk of God's mercy is now preſently pro- 
« fefled within this realme: Theirfore it is ſtatute and ordained, 
* be our Soveraine, my Lord Regent, and three eſtaites of this 
«« preſent parliament, that all kinges and princes, or magiſtrates 
*« whatſoever, halding their places, quhilkis hereafter, in ony 
time, fall happen to reigne, and beare rule over this realme, at 
the time of their coronatioun, and receipt of their princely 
© authoritie, - make their faithfull promiſe be aich, in the pre- 
„ ſence of the eternall God, — that out of their landes and em- 
«« pyre they ſall be careful to rute aut all heretikes and enemies to 
* the trew worſhip of God, that ſall be convict be the true kirk 
„ of God of the foirſaidis crymes.” Anſwers to Mr Nairn, &c. 
p. 47. This paſſage of their ſtandards may help us to judge of, or 
gueſs at the covenanted reformation and extirpation they are con - 
tending for. You ſee, the rooting out of heretics, &c. here judi- 
cially recorded, and borne witneſs unto, is not a rooting of them 
out of the church only by means of the appointed diſcipline ; but 
a rooting them out of the earthly kingdom by the ſecular arm; 


—whether indeed by death, or the gentler method of baniſn- 


ment, is not poſitively determined. And whereas the magi- 
ſtrate is thus to root out all that ſhall be convicted or adjudged 
by the true kirk of God fo to be; who, according to Seceders, 
can be the true kirk 'of God, the true reforming and covenant- 
ing kirk of Scotland; that is to ſay, its true kirk · repreſentative; 
but the Aſſociate Antiburgher Synod ? eſpecially, after they 
have judicially “ found and Le chired; that the prefent judica- 
« torics of this national church are not lawful nor right - conſti- 
« tute courts of Chriſt ;”—and alſo, that their Burgher-brethren, 
by reaſon of their attachment to the religious clauſe in ſome 
burgeſs-oaths, have forfeited and fallen from all right and ti- 
« tle unto the exerciſe of the keys of the kingdom of heaven,” 
Doubtleſs, therefore, in their view, the civil magiſtrate ought 
thus to root out all thoſe, whom the miniſters of that way, met 
together in a judicative capacity, may think proper to pro- 
nounce hereties, &c. Pray, then, where does the hideouſneſs 
of this part of ** my 
And foI am, vc. 
Pe. 8. From ſome of the above-mentioned, and many other 
paſſages of your ſtandard-books, it is obvious, that ** the cove- 
„% nanted reformation itſelf,” contended for by Seceders, (a- 
greeably to the account you have given of the general nature of 
ir, as being © a matter fomewhat political),” is not merely a 
church-reformation, a reformation in thoſe. things belonging 
or peculiar to the churches of the ſaints ; but a civil or ſtate re- 
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formation, (a'phraſe very frequently uſed in the Anſwers to Mr 
Nairn),—a reformation of kings courts, privy councils, parlia- 
ments, and all inferior ciyil courts of judicature, burghs, armies, 
and navies, as ſuch ; —purging out therefrom, all ſueh as wilt 
not ſwear the covenants, and, in all points, conform to the 
doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline, and government, therein cave- 
nanted, To this purpoſe, it is obſervable, that the Aſſociate 
Preſbytery, both in their Teſtimony, and Anſwers to Mr Nairn, 
largely inſiſt upon, what they call, the civil or ſtate retorma- 
tion attained unto in this land, in the period between 1638 and 
1650; and declare, that they reckon themſelves bound in duty 
to lift up a teſtimony for the ſeveral ſteps thereof, and againſt 
the nation's preſent apoſtaſy therefrom. This is evidently a very 
leading and material part of your teſtimony ;— but, really, 1 can- 
not underſtand this part of it. I doubt not, but the body politic, 
or civil community, have a right to take care, that bath the ci- 
vil conſtitution and adminiſtration be fo reformed and adjuſted, 
or ſet on ſuch a footing, as ſhall appear beſt for their temporal 
advantage, and the ſecurity of their natural rights and liberties ; 
particularly, their right to judge in religion for themſelves, and 
profeſs according to their own judgment, or the light of their 
own conſciences, and not be obliged to profeſs and practiſe ac. 
cording to the judgment of gthers, whether it be their own or 
not, This being obtained; the diſciples of Chrift, or profeſ- 
{ors of the true religion among them, will not fail of liberty to 
Iive quietly and peaceably in all godlineſs and honeſty.— But then, 
what J have difficulty about is, how the miniſters and diſciples 
of Chriſt, as ſuch, and in that capacity, come to lift up a teſti- 
mony (which pretends to be the teſtimony of Jeſus) for, or 
ſtrive and contend about, a reformation of that kind; that is, 
the new-modelling. of a kingdom of this world. It does not 
appear to me, that there is any countenance given hereunto, 


either by our Lord himſelf, the faithful and true Witneſs, or 


by his inſpired apoſtles, Where do we find them intermeddling 
with the civil and military ſtate of the Roman empire, and at- 
tempting a reformation or new-modelling thereof? As far as 
opportunity ſerved, they exerted themſelves, by means of the 
manifeſtation of the truth, for turning all ſorts of men, indi- 
vidually conſidered, unto the Lord ;—or for their being ſaved, 
and brought to the knowledge of the truth. And then, having 
joined profeſſed believers in church-order, they warmly urged 
the churches, and ſeveral members thereof, ſtedfaſtly to conti- 
nue in, and earneſtly contend for, the faith once delivered to 
the ſaints, — to hold faſt the true and uncorrupted doctrine of 


Chriſt, and the Chriſtian worſhip and diſcipline, in their native 
purity and ſimplicity: and when, in any inſtances, churches, or 
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particular church · members, degenerated therefrom; they called 
them to repent and reform. But no where, as far 401 remem- 
ber, do we find them enjoining the churches to extend their 
reſtimony unto cjvil or ſtate reformations. The truth is, the 
. apoſtles, and other primitive preachers of the goſpel, ſeem not 
to have dealt in matters political,“ further than juſt to teach 
the Chriſtians to be in ſubjection unto the powers that were, 
in the places and countries where they lived. It does not at all 
tcem'to have been their deſign, to enter into civil politics, or in 
the leaſt interfere with the rights, powers, and privileges of 
princes and their ſubjeQs ; but to leave the political world juſt 
as they found- it, — ſtanding upon its own baſis, and regulated 
by its own maxims.— The great buſineſs of church miniſters and 
members as ſuch, I think, is, in their ſeveral or reſpective 
ſpheres, to take good heed-unto their own ſocieties and com- 
munion ;—to take ſpecial care, that thoſe they admit, have the 
ſcirture-qualifications of church-members; and to purge out 
corrupt and unworthy members, upon their diſcovering them- 
ſelves. fo to be: Looking diligently left any man fail of the grace 
of God ; left any root of bitterneſs ſpringing up trouble them, and 
thereby many be defiled ; left there be any fornicator or profane 
perſon, as Efau : — ſee 1 Cor, v. Heb. xii. 15. 16. — Thus, lea- 
ving the purging of parliaments, and other civilicourts of Judica- 
ture, burghs, armies, and navies, &c. unto thoſe to whom it 
properly appertains. 

Upon the whole: According to the Seccſlion- ſcheme, the 
miniſters and members of the church and kingdom of Chriſt as 
ſuch, or in that capacity, are ta judge of and determine the 
rights of princes, or the neceſſary qualifications, religious qua- 
lifications at leaſt, of thoſe who ought to hold places and offices, 
civil and military, in the kingdoms of this world ; — which, in- 
deed, their great Lord and Maſter no where ſeems to have i im- 
powered them to do. How hard is it to lay poor ſimple Chri- 
ſtians under a neceſſity of declaring upon oath, who ought to 
be civil magiſtrates, and military men, in G. Rritaio, and who 
ought not! !! — viz. none but ſuck as ſwear and ſubſcribe the 
covenants, How they are in caſe to make ſuch a ſolemn decla- 
ration in truth, judgment, and righteouſneſs, —is not very eaſy 
to ſee. In what authority muſt their faith and perſuaſion be ſup- 
poſed to reſt here human or divine ?-—T ſhall conclude is 
poſtſcript with the following words of Mr Bradbury: — © I do 
not pretend to canvaſs the right of kingdoms, or poiſe the 
titles of princes. It is pity that miniſters of the goſpel ſhould 
* be graſping at a power of decifion, which the world will ne- 
ver let chem WF 9d YG: bath never bid them bet 
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ce Theſe doctrines are not to be determined in pulpits, but in 
«« parliaments,” . Charge of God to Gideon, p. 366. 
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T now remains, that I give you my thoughts upon what you 
have been pleaſed to offer concerning ** the third of theſe pe- 
*« titions, —in matters ſomewhat political,” namely, — © That 
* the Lord would diſpoſe our rulers to exert their power and in. 
* fluence for promoting the cauſe and kingdom of Chriſt.” 
You propoſe to conſider my * commentary upon this petition,” 
in conjunction with what coincides with it in the reſt. But the 
truth is, I think, you are mighty ſparing in the conſideration of 
it at all. I aſked, hat is meant by ſo praying? Have you an- 
ſwered that? Immediately after that queſtion about the mean- 
ing of the petition, I propoſed this other, — Can they, as civil 
rulers, (or in the exerciſe and exertion' of that power pro- 
per and peculiar to them as ſuch), w/e any other but carnal wea- 
Pont, carnal power and policy, or temporal rewards and puniſb- 
ments, for this nd Have you anſwered this either? And here 


I would yet propoſe another queſtion, —When Seceders thus 


pray concerning our civil rulers, do they not underſtand them 
as ſuch, (not merely thoſe who are ſuch, but as they are ſuch) ? 
And, conſequently, do they not underſtand the power they 
would have them to exert for the end mentioned, of that which 
js proper and peculiar to them as rulers or magiſtrates ? that is, 
their office-power. And I inſiſt, that you give a direct anſwer 
ro cach of theſe 7 namely, whether you underſtand that power 
you would have our rulers to exert, for promoting the cauſe 
and kingdom of Chriſt, of that which is proper to them as ru- 
lers? and then, whether, in the exerciſe of that power as ſuch, 
they can uſe any other but carnal weapons, for the reaching of 
this end ? a = 

Here I am led to conſider a very remarkable parentheſis of 
yours, the words whereof I mentioned a little ago. After you 
have diſclaimed “all compulſory methods and magiſterial ways 
of civil authority” in religion, you add, — ** But an explica- 
tion of the various and unexceptionable methods which are 
e ſtill competent to civil rulers (N. B. thoſe who are ſuch, not 
« as they are ſuch) in exerting their power and influence for 
« promoting the cauſe and kingdom of Chriſt, conſiſtently with 
the above principles,” &c.— As to the familiar alluſion” 


you make uſe of © to illuſtrate the matter,” namely, 1 
at 
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that the Carron - company might be- diſpoſed to promote the 
«« intereſts of morality and religion among their numerous de- 
„ pendents;” —I know not if you mean to add this unto the 
reſt of the peculiar ſort of petitions and modes of expreſſion u- 
fed by Seccders in prayer. But be that as it will, to me it does 
not appear pertinent to the purpole for which it is brought ; and 
therefore I ſhall paſs it without'anycomment,—Iknow not what 
your meaning in this parentheſis can be, if this be not it, —that 
they who are magiſtrates may, yea even ought, in common with 
other Chriſtians, to exert themſelves for promoting and advan- 
cing the cauſe and kingdom of Chriſt in the world ; but not at 
all as they are. magiſtrates, or in that capacity; — that is, they 
may in no wiſe exert their magiſtratical power for that end. If 
this be what you mean, I ſuppoſe, no good Chriſtian, of any de- 
nomination whatever will refuſe it. Some indeed may contend 
for more; but none will ſtrike out againſt thus mach. But is 
this all that has been held and maintained by our covenanting and 
Preſbyterian divines on this (of late) ſo much controverted 
point ? Is there no more intended by that celebrated queſtion in 
divinity, on the head of the civil anagiſtrate's power circa facra ? 
Or does not, what is reputed, the orthodox fide of the queſtion 
rather affirm, that they are to act as fuch ? or to exert their ma- 
giſtratical power and authority for the end and purpoſe men- 
tioned ?: And; agreeably hereto, do not your own ſtandards e- 
vidently ſuppoſe, that they are to act a part concerning religion, 
proper and peculiar unto magiſtrates as ſuch; and what is com- 
pctent for none others to act? Whence, one cannot help ſu- 
ſpecting, that by this abrupt hint, or diſtinction of yours, you 
mean (though ſomewhat flily and axtfully) to undermine the or- 
thodox doctrine, yea the Synod's: received and ſworn-to princi- 
ples on this head: for if magiſtraes;are not to act about religion, 
as ſuch and in that preciſe capacity; how is their ſanction of tem - 
poral rewards and puniſhments to be obtained for enforcing a 
national uniformity, or corroborating church deeds and deter- 
minations? The truth is, you would **ſrem (evidently to be one 
of thoſe who heartily hate this Preſhyterian principle, yea, to 
** whom it is — an abomination.” But, perhaps, I am miſta - 
king or miſrepreſenting your meaning; which I would be very 
ſorry to do. Although * I have ſome reaſons for ſuſpecting, 
that either you are not of the Synod's principles as to the civil 
magiltrate's power circa ſacra; or that, on this occafion, 

have“ known ſome reafon of prudence, fear, or 'ſhame,” for 
diſſembling and colouring them over; yet Lam ſtill at ſome lots 
to know your real ſentiments this way, until you be pleafed to 
favour me with a fuller and clearer explication of them: and 
therefore, that I may be the better certified hereof, I beg 5 
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will anſwer the few following queries, which are ſuggeſted unto 
my mind, by ſundry paſſages and hints in your letter. 

Qreft. I. Is it your opinion, that the Chriſtian magiſtrate has 
no more power concerning church-matters, or the kingdom of 
Chriſt, and the peculiar concernments thereof, than a private 
believer, or not ? 

Queſt. II. Is it your opinion, that worldly power, or the power 
of the magiſtrate as' ſuch, ought not at all to be employed for 
advancing the cauſe and kingdom of Chriſt in the world, or not? 

Queſt. III. Do you think, it is unlawful to enact laws with 
worldly penalties in favour of the Chriſtian religion, or for pro- 
moting and enforcing the doctrines, laws, and iofttutions of 
_ Chriſt's kingdom, or not? 

Oueſt. IV. Is it your opinion, that no argument can be drawn 
from the examples of magiſtrates under the Old Teſtament, for 
the Chriſtian magiſtrate's Mo his magiſtratical power and 
authority for bringing about and yore a national reforma- 
tion or uniformity in religion, and fuppreſſing all falſe worthip ? 
Or, do you think the kingly office of David and his ſucceſſors 
in his throne and kingdom, was typical ? and, conſequently, the 
part they acted toward the then church and kingdom of God, 
not to be imitated by magiſtrates under the goſpel ; or not ? 

Queſt. V. Do you think, the magiſtrate ought not to annex 
the riches and honours of the worldly kingdom unto the true 
religion ; or give civil encouragement and temporal rewards to 
good Chriſtians living in his 2 more than any other 
good ſubjects, or not? 

Queſt. VI. Is it your opinion, chat the magiſtrate ought to 
give liberty to Heretics, Sectarians, and Latitudinarians, to vent 
their tenets, and worſhip God according to the light of their own 
conſciences; ſuppreſſing or puniſhing none for matters of mere 
religion, provided they behave themſelves as good and peaceable 
ſubjects of the civil ſtate ; or not? 

Theſe queries are extremely plain and ſimple, and, as I take 
it, very pertinent to the matters in queſtion between you and 

me. If, therefore, you would be pleaſed to give plain and di- 
rect anſwers to them; it is likely, I would eafily perceive where- 
in we differ, and wherein we agree. If we happen to agree, it 
will be no ſmall honour for me to be of the ſame mind with you. 
If we happen to differ, I ſhall lay myſelf open to conviction 
from you. 

You ſay, The 88 can heartily j join with this writer in 
<* his exclamation, —Far hence be all ſuch methods of violence 
from the cauſe and kingdom of the Prince of Peace: and 
« they are at as great a loſs as he can be, to ſee any fitnels in 


+ depriving men of their natural rights and privileges as a 
born 


* 
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born and good ſubjects of an earthly kingdom, &c. — either 
** for reclaiming men from error, or for producing real reli- 
gion.“ — How confiſtently they can do ſo with ſome parts of 
their ſcheme of principles, may in ſo far appear from what has 
been declared in ſome former letters. You have not certainly 
forgot, that all who take the ſolemn league expreſsly profeſs to 
* have before their cyes, the advancement of the kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt,” — even when they ſwear, 
with all faithfulneſs to bring unto condign puniſhment all 
** malignants, and hinderers of the reformation in religion, 
** contrary to this league and covenant.” Does not the annex- 
ing and limiting of all places and poſts, both civil and military,” 
unto the covenant-ſcheme, look very like a * depriving men 
* of their natural rights and privileges,” in caſe of their not 
conforming to ſaid ſcheme? For is not a capacity of ſerving 
their king and country in ſuch places and poſts, as the Moſt 
High over all the earth may be pleaſed to fit and qualify them 
for, „a natural right and privilege of men as: free-bora and 
good ſubjects of an earthly kingdom?“ Once more, con- 
ſult ſome of your brethren of fo ſmall reputation; although 
OF may grant, that they are at a loſs to ſee any fitneſs in 
** fuch methods for producing real religion, or begetting the 
* knowledge, belief, and love of the truth ;” yet they will at 
the ſame time tell you, that this is nowiſe to the purpoſe; and 
that methods of this ſort are, nevertheleſs, to be uſed by civil 
magiſtrates, for bringing their ſubjects unto, and keeping them 
at, a ſort of external ſubjection unto Chriſt, or outward ob- 
ſervance of his laws and inſtitutions, As to which I ſhall only 
fay, in a word, that I cannot ſee the propriety of uſing any 
means or weapons for promoting and furthering the kingdom 
of Chriſt as viſible in the world, but ſuch only as are the inſtitu- 
ted and appointed means of perfecting the ſaints, and edifying 
the body of Chriſt, or of the conviction and converſion of ſin- 
ners, and the edification and upbuilding of believers: for I do 
not underſtand the applying of methods for gathering a ſort of 
viſible kingdom unto Chriſt, which confeſſedly have no manner 
of aptitude or fitneſs for making real converts to kim, deliver - 
ing perſons from the power of darkneſs, and tranſlating them 
into the kingdom of God's dear Son; but are calculated for 
making hypocrites and diſſemblers only. 


N 


„ Thele Seceders,” ſay you, when teſtifying againſt tole- 
*© ration, have not left any occaſion to imagine, that they mean 
6 toleration of every fort ; or ſuch negative toleration, as lies 
in making no eacroachment on mens natural rights upon 
religious accounts.” But, with all due deference to you, 
6aunot help thinking, that they have left very great occaſion for 
0 imagining” 
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will anſwer the few following queries, which are ſuggeſted unto 
my mind, by ſundry paſſages and hints in your letter. 

Queſt. I. 1 it your opinion, that the Chriſtian magiſtrate has 
no more power concerning church · matters, or the kingdom of 
Chriſt, and the peculiar concernments thereof, than a private 
believer, or not ? 

Queſt. II. Is it your opinion, that worldly power, or the power 
of the magiſtrate as ſuch, ought not at all to be employed for 
advancing the cauſe and kingdom of Chriſt in the world, or not? 

Queſt. III. Do you think, it is unlawful to enact laws with 
worldly penalties in favour of the Chriſtian religion, or for pro- 
moting and enforcing the doctrines, laws, and ioflitudons of 


Chriſt's kingdom, or not ? 


Que ſt. IV. Is it your opinion, that no argument can be drawn 
from the examples of magiſtrates under the Old Teſtament, for 
the Chriſtian magiſtrate's exertin ng his magiſtratical power and 
authority for bringing about and ory a national reforma- 

ppreſſing all falſe worſhip ? 
Or, do you think the kingly office of David and his ſucceſſors 
in his throne and kingdom, was typical ? and, conſequently, the 
part they acted toward the then church and kingdom of God, 
not to be imitated by magiſtrates under the goſpel ; or not ? 

Queſt. V. Do you think, the magiſtrate ought not to annex 
the riches and honours of the worldly kingdom unto the true 
religion ; or give civil encouragement and temporal rewards to 
good Chriſtians living in his 3 more than any other 
good ſubjects, or not? 

Queſt. VI. Is it your opinion, that the magiſtrate ought to 
give liberty to Heretics, Sectarians, and Latitudinarians, to vent 
their tenets, and worſhip God according to the light of their own 


conſciences; ſuppreſſing or puniſhing none for matters of mere 


religion, provided they behave themſelves as good and peaceable 
ſubjects of the civil ſtate; or not? 

Theſe queries are extremely plain and ſimple, and, as I take 
it, very pertinent to the matters in- queſtion between you and 


me. If, therefore, you would be pleaſed to give plain and di- 


rect anfoers to them; it is likely, I would eaſily perceive where- 
in we differ, and wherein we agree. If we happen to agree, it 
will be no ſmall honour for me to be of the ſame mind with you. 
If we happen to differ, I ſhall lay myſelf 28 to conviction 
from you. 

Tou ſay, The i can heartily 3 join with this writer in 
* his exclamation, —PFar hence be all ſuch methods of violence 
from the cauſe and kingdom of the Prince of Peace: and 
they are at as great a loſs as he can be, to ſee any fitnels in 


*+« depriving men of their natural rights and privileges as * 
born 


* 
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born and good ſubjects of an earthly kingdom, &c. — either 
for reclaiming men from error, or for producing real reli- 
gion.“ — How confiſtently they can do fo with ſome parts of 
their ſcheme of principles, may in ſo far appear from what has 
been declared in ſome former letters. You have not certainly 
forgot, that all who take the ſolemn league expreſsly profeſs to 
* have before their eyes, the advancement of the kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt,” —even when they ſwear, 
** with all faithfulneſs to bring unto condign puniſhment all 
** malignants, and hinderers of the reformation in religion, 
** contrary to this league and covenant.” —Does not the annex- 
ing and limiting of all places and poſts, both civil and military,” 
unto the covenant-ſcheme, look very like a © depriving men 
* of their natural rights and privileges,” in caſe of their not 
conforming to ſaid ſcheme? For is not a capacity of ſerving 
their king and country in ſuch places and poſts, as the Moſt 
High over all the earth may be pleaſed to fit and qualify them 


for, © a natural right and privilege of men as free-born and 


good ſubjects of an carthly kingdom ?” Once more, con- 
ſult ſome of your brethren of o ſmall reputation; although 
they may grant, that they are at a loſs to ſee any fitneſs in 
** ſuch methods for producing real religion, or begetting the 
© knowledge, belief, and love of the truth;” yet they will at 
the ſame time tell you, that this is nowiſe to the purpoſe; and 
that methods of this ſort are, nevertheleſs, to be uſed by civil 
magiſtrates, for bringing their ſubjects unto, and keeping them 
at, a ſort of external ſubjection unto Chriſt, or outward ob- 
ſervance of his laws and inſtitutions, As to which 1 ſhall only 
fay, in a word, that I cannot ſee the propriety of uſing any 
means or weapons for promoting and furthering the kingdom 
of Chriſt as viſible in the world, but ſuch only as are the inſtitu- 
ted and appointed means of perfecting the ſaints, and edifying 
the body of Chriſt, or of the conviction and converſion of ſin- 
ners, and the edification and upbuilding of believers: for I do 
not underſtand the applying of methods for gathering a ſort of 
viſible Kingdom unto Chriſt, which confeſſedly have no manner 
of aptitude or fitneſs for making real converts to him, deliver - 
ing perſons from the power of darkneſs, and tranſlating them 
into the kingdom of God's dear Son; but are calculated for 
making hypocrites and diſſemblers only, _ | 

© © Thele Seceders,” ſay you, when teſtifying againſt tole- 
ration, have not left any occaſion to imagine, that they mean 
*« toleration of every ſort ; or ſuch negative toleration, as lies 
in making no encroachment on mens natural rights upon 
religious accounts.” But, with all due deference to you, 
eannot help thinking, that they . left very great occaſion for 
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imagining ſo ; eſpecially confidering, that they have ſo warmly 

eſpouſed the folemn-league uniformity, - and, agreeably thereto 
in the moſt explicit manner, declared for the incapacitating of 
men for ſerving their king and country, in fuch places as they 
may be found qualified for, unleſs they fwear the covenants ; 
which, it muſt be granted, are at leaſt partly religious. And 
the truth is, had ſome Seceders civil pains even of a higher de- 
gree at their diſpoſal, —I ſhould not wiſh any of my fellow-men, 
or fellow-Chriſtians, who cannot in all points come up to their 
{tandard, to be at their mercy, - The reafon you aſſign for 
your above aſſertion is in theſe words,.“ For the Aſſociate Sy- 
nod, in their Solemn Warning, have exprefsly and purpoſe- 
ly defined the toleration which they mean as teſtifying againſt, 
«« —tO be ſuch a toleration as gives countenance and encourage- 
ment to errors and corruptions, with an hinderance of eccle- 
<< {iaſtical diſcipline.” Perhaps, I may have occaſion to touch 
at the clauſe of the judicial teſtimony on this point afterwards ; 
and therefore ſhall be the ſhorter in my remarks here. I ſhall 
not infiſt upon the altercation or reaſoning, I have heard, your 
way of exprefling yourſelf about toleration occaſioned, in either 
the Synod or committee, when the Solemn Warning was under 
conſideration. It will be more to the purpoſe to obſerve, that 
it is not eaſy to ſee how a mere ſtate-toleration, can, with any 
meaſure of propriety, be ſaid to “ give countenance and en- 
«© couragement to errors and corruptions, or to be a hinderance 
«« to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline,” exerciſed and gone about in the 
above manner. For what more ſeems to be in it, than an in- 
dulgence to good and peaceable fubjects of the civil ſtate, who 
cannot in all points conform to the eſtabliſhed religion of their 
country, to profeſs religion and worſhip God according to their 
own conſciences, - with a ſort of ſecurity from outward moleſta- 
tion and diſturbance on account of their fo doing? - Whatever 
ſort of toleration Seceders mean not to teſtify againſt ; thus much 
is certain, that they actually do teſtify againſt all the kinds and 
thapes of toleration, that were ever known in this country ſince 
the reformation ; fuch as, Cromwell's, which indeed ſeems to 
have been like the dawning of Bririth liberty as to matters of con- 
ſcience, King James VII.'s, —and Queen Anne's, which laſt diſ- 
jenters prefently reap the benefit of, I ſhall only add, that 
though I may reckon it not altogether fair and honeſt; yet I 
do not at all wonder, to find a man of your judgment and pe- 
netration ſtretching a point, to colour over this leading branch 
cf ihe Seceſſion- teſiimony unto the public: for, doubtleſs, it is 
a very great oddity in diſſenters from the church as by law eſta- 
bliſhed, to diſplay an open teſtimony againſt toleration ; which, 
as I faid before, ſeems to be the only cr principal ſecurity they 
can 


f toy } 


can pretend unto for their natural rights and religious liberties “. 
Should a toleration ever happen to take place in France, what 
would you and I think of the Proteſtants there, if they ſhould 
take jt ia their heads to enter into a folemn oath and covenant- 
to contend againſt the ſame? — I know indeed, that many of 
your way do not reckon themſelves indebted to the toleration ; 
but conſider themſelves as ſtanding upon thg legal ſecurities given 
unto the covenanted uniformity in the period between 1638 and 
1650 as being the only true reforming and covenanting church 
of Scotland: But, alas! what ſecurity can theſe afford them, 
while © they are lying buried under the grave-ſtone of ſundry 
parliamentary acts and deeds, particularly the infamous act 
& reſciſſory +?” Your good ſentz, however, I am ſure, will 
not permit you to avail yourſelf much of theſe fecurities, 


* « Nevertheleſs, it is worthy to be obſerved, that the moſt violent 
of theſe defenders of the truth” (viz. by carnal weapons), the op- 
« © poſers of errors, the exclaimers againſt ſchiſm, do hardly ever let 
© fools this their zeal for God, with which they are ſo warmed and in- 
e flamed, unleſs where they have the civil magittrate on their fide, 
4 But, ſo ſoon as ever court favour has given them the better end of 
„the ſtaff, and they begin to feel themſelves the ſtronger, then pre- 
s ſently peace and charity are to be laid aſide.— Where they have nor 
ce the power to carry on perſecution, and to become matters, there they 
«« deſire to live upon fair terms, and preach up toleration.“ Locle on 
toleration, p. 42. | 

+ Here I am reminded of an anecdote which I lately heard of a Se- 
ceding clergyman, Though it be but a hearſay, I have all imaginable 
reaſon for believing, that it is very true; — eſpecially as my informer 
was himſelf a hearer on that occaſion, — The miniſter was lecturing in 
John, chap, xi. — concerning the death, burial, and relurreQion of 
Lazarus.—And there he found the death and burial of the covenanted 
reformation ; the grave-ſlones of parliamentary acts and deeds ſaid ta 
be laid upon it by our civil government, for keeping it down; and the 
Seceders, like the two ſiſtets of the then defunt, mourning about the 
grave, and crying mightily for its reſurtection, —at leaſt, the preacher 
warmly exhorted them ſo to do, Some eenſorious ſort of people would 
be apt to call this, ſtretching a point, —or forcing a plain, obvious 
paſſage of ſcripture into an allegorical ſenfe, for ſerving party-purpoſes : 

But 1 would rather chuſe to call it the product of a very fertile imagi- 
nation: for ordinary ſort of geniuſes might think very long upon that 
part of ſacred hiſtory, before they could find out ſuch things in it. For 
aught I know, theſe thoughts never occurred unto any of our commen- 
tators upon it, not even the maſt ingenious of them.—But, as an evi- 
dence of the vaſtly»ſuperior abilities, wgeouity, and invention of Se- 
ceding preachers ; — allegorical interpretations of that fort, or ſuch 
tranſitions from the literal to the allegorical ſenſe, are quite familiar and 
eaſy unto many of them. And the people are generally very fond cf 
fach uncommon expoſitions or views of ſeripture · paſſages. | 
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« Agreeably to all this,” you add,—* in an addreſs to the 
* Aflociate Synod, which I read before them ten years ago, 
* and afterwards publiſhed, I had occaſion to ſpeak as follows ;” 
viz, For my part, I look upon all the magiſterial ways of ci- 
* vil power and authority, as being none of God's ordinances 
* for reclaiming a backfliding generation from a courſe of pre- 
„ yailing errors and corruptions, about the matter of revealed 
«« religion.” And what I ſo declared has never, either then or 
* ſince, met with a ſyllable of contradiction from any of them.” 
The occaſion of this addreſs has already been hinted at, namely, 
the motion of a late worthy and eminent perſon concerning a 
ſynodical application unto the higher powers for reviving the ſo- 
lemn-league uniformity throughout the kingdoms of Britain 
and Ircland; which, with the reaſons thereof, you publiſhed 
along with your own addreſs. This, from ſundry conſidera- 
tions, you did not judge proper to fall in with, but rather 
vehemently to oppoſe; having had diſcerning enough to ſee, 
that it would expoſe the body you ſtand connected with, unto 
the ridicule of the intelligent part of mankind. —In this addreſs, 
I acknowledge, you throw out ſome hints, which at firſt fight 
muſt make people think, that even then you were not ſound in 
the Synod's principles, as to the part the civil magiſtrate is to 
act for bringing about and promoting a national uniformity in 
religion; — and had adopted ſome Sectarian tenets or other; 
or, at leaſt, had a bias that way, But yet, at the ſame time, 
you are extremely captious and wary in theſe matters; hints of 
this ſort are both very ſhort and abrupt. —The one you here 
inſtance in, viewed abſtractly, and by itſelf, does not look very 
orthodox-like; but taking it in its connection with, and explain- 
ing it by, what goes before under the ſame head of argument, it 
will be found capable of a more favourable meaning: thus, — 
*© You look on all the magiſterial ways of civil power and au- 
„ thority” immediately and at firſt inſtance, or without the 
previous determination of church-judicatories, “ as being none 
* of God's ordinances, &c.“ Which is exactly agreeable to 
what has been already obſerved concerning the beautiful order 
contended for by Seceders, viz, the church going foremoſt, and 
the ſtate following hard after with their civil ſanction. Al- 
though, at the ſame time, I profeſs, I muſt look upon even 
this as a mere ſhift in the then preſent caſe: for, according to 
the declared principles of Seceders, where is the church-judi- 
catory in Britain to whom it can be competent to judge of thoſe 
matters, but the Aſſoc iate Synod ? 

If I do not greatly miſtake your reaſonings on that occafion, 
your oppoſition to the propoſed application, does not at all ge 
upon the unwarrantableneſs of ſuch applications from church- 
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judicatories ; but ſolely upon the preſent ſituationand circ um- 
itances of Seceders; — as having, in their religious capacity, 
no direct and immediate intercourſe with the powers. For 
aught that appears there, could Seceders be got brought into 
any proper connection with the powers; you would have no 
manner of objection unto a repetition of the lame ſcene which 
was acted in their ſtandard-period, viz. from 1638 to 1650.— 
To this purpoſe it may be obſerved, that after you have gone 
through that worthy perſon's reaſons, you add, —* If our caſe, 
„ with reſpect to the civil powers, were any way like that of 
„ the prophets, with reſpect to the builders of the ſecond tem- 
ple, —pll the preſent difficulty would be ſolved : that is, if we 
© had any fuch providential intercourſe with the civil powers, 
„as the prophets had with the builders; and if we had the 
civil powers to excite and encourage to a proceeding in re- 
tormation- work, as being only dilatory or diſcouraged about 
it.“ — And then, you go on to ſhew, that “ the ſtep now 
&© propoſed ſeems to be, — unwarrantable :“ which you chiefly 
argue from hence, that the Aſſociate Synod are not“ brought 
into an immediate and particular intercourſe with the powers; 
*« whence, it cannot be pretended that they have any ſuch pro- 
«« vidential warrants,” viz. as the prophets of old had.— 
* Impratlicable;” which you illuſtrate chus;— We cannot 
*« for:aally preſent any addreſs or petition unto the King, with- 
out getting ſome great perſonage to introduce us. But 
* though this were done, and a favourable audience got, yet 
© the difficulty would not be over: for all that could be ex- 
< pected of the King, according to the nature of the buſineſs, 
is, — to recommend us by a meſſage unto the houſes of par- 
* liament, in our going to addreſs them; and we could have no 
« acceſs to them, but by a method of addreſs which is incon- 
*« ſiſtent with our principles, — taking in the title of /ords ſpiri- 
„ tual, But, though this could be diſpenſed with, yet there is 
no accels to lay a petition before either houſe of parliament, 
© without getting a member of the houſe to introduce it. When 
* ſuch is the caſe, I cannot help thinking ir even ridiculous to 
© ſuppoſe that theſe bars could be ſurmounted by vs, in the 
<< preſent ſtate of matters !—Unſeaſonable :—But what I proper- 
* ly mean here,” ſay you, “as to the ſtep propoſed, is the ap- 
* pearance of its being unſeaſonable with reſpect to ourſelves, — 
* conſidering what is our preſent ſituation. We are a very 
*« {mall remnant, of no ſecular influence, objects of a general pre- 
judice and contempt, who have no direct or immediate inter- 
courſe with the civil powers; and who, in our religious capaci- 
ty, have no intercourſe with them at all, - no way known or ac- 
+ knowledged by them, in that capacity. And whatever we may 
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v think of ourſelves”. (indeed, I doubt not, but you think 
highly enough of yourſelves), „or whatever the generation 
«« ought to think of us,” (highly, to be ſure !) ;—* yet, in fact, 
« we are unto them a hated and deſpiſed Sectary, (a name 
which thoſe of your way are very liberal in beſtowing upon all 
who differ from them on the head of an enforced national uni- 
formity in religion): “ ſo that, according to any rational view, 
„ an addreſs and petition from us, ſuch as is now moved for, 
„% would come to be conſidered in the ſame ſeditious and ridi- 
% culous light, —as if any of the Sectaries through Britain or 
„Ireland were nts wg, "a government to eſpouſe and eſta- 
„ bliſh their principles. But it ſeems evident, that our addreſſ- 
ing and petitioning, under theſe diſadvantages, — would be 
an oppoſing inſtead of promoting the Lord's cauſe.” And 
ſo forth of the reſt, which is all to much the ſame purpoſe “. 
Whence it appears, that the great lines of your addreſs are 
nowiſe inconſiſtent with the Synod's principles; and therefore a 
few abrupt hints might be the more eaſily overlooked. You, 
no doubt, knew ſome reaſon for being more cautious on this 


* ] remember to have heard it obſerved by ſome, that in this affair 
Culfargie adted like a man who had a firm faith in the all-over-ruling 
divine providence: for, being perſuaded in his own mind, that the 
thing moved for was a duty incumbent upon the Synod, and what they 
are bound unto by the ſolemn * * ; he was for its being proceeded 
in, notwithſtanding whatever difficulties or ſeeming impracticabilities 
lay in the way; — leaving the event with God, in whoſe hand are the 
hearts of kings and rulers, and who turns them whitherſoever he wills: 
— But that Mr Gib's oppoſition thereto ſavoured rather of the wiſdom 
of this world, or of conſulting with fleſh and blood ; inaſmuch as he 
does not, at leaſt openly and plainly, refuſe the warrantableneſs of ſuch 
an application unto the powers that be, provided the circumſtances of 
Seceders were more favourable for making it; but only or chiefly rea- 
ſons againſt it from the difficulties or ſeeming impraQticabiſties 1 
from their preſent ſituation and circumſtances, —as not being in a direc 
and immediate connection with the powers, and not having ſecular in- 
fluence, And indeed, for my own part, I am not ſure, if ſuch carnal 
conſiderations and reaſonings were of ſufficient weight for bearing him 
out in his ſtrenuous oppoſition unto the ſtep propoſed ; eſpecially as, it 
is plain, the ends of the Seceſſion-teftimony can never be fully reached 
without the direct countenance, aid, and aſſiſtance of the civil powers. 
Elf the ſolemn-league be binding upon the preſent Britiſh powers; 
and, if for their not proſecuting the ends thereof, there be ** wrath a- 
gainſt the realm of the king, and againſt his ſons” or family; as 
Seceders have hitherto uniformly maintained ;—LI cannot but think, 
that the Synod are greatly wanting in their duty, both to the rulers 
themſelves, and the whole realm,—1n not having taken ſome ſuch ſtep 
before this time, And, if the powers will not hear them, there is no 
help for that; they do their own duty, 3 
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head at that time, than you ſeem to have been in your late let- 


ter in the Magazine. I ſhall only add, that although © what 
„you ſo declared has never, either then or fince, met with a 
« ſyllable of contradiction from any of them,” —(I ſuppoſe, you 
mean, in the court; for you cannot be fo ſure of what might 
happen without doors); it will not thence certainly follow, 
either that they all diſapproved of magiſterial ways of civil au- 
thority in matters of religion, or that they all heartily approved 
of every thing in your addrefs : for, perhaps, they very well 
know, that their Rev. father is not very capable of bearing 
contradiftion. And therefore fome of them may not chute at 
every turn openly to contradict you, although they ſhould not 


altogether be of the ſame mind with you ;—leſt perchance they 


ſhould be knocked down with great big words, and none of the 
moſt difcreet uſage ;—or atarmed with threatenings of your ei- 
ther leaving your ſeat in the Synod, or commencing a mute, 
ſo as not to open a mouth in any ſynodical buſineſs, unleſs you 
get ſatis faction from ſuch brethren, and be ſer beyond the reach 
of ſuch inſolence. If you'refle&t a little with yourſelf, you will 
eaſily recollect ſome reaſons for not attributing my ſaying ſo, 
unto ** wilful malice.” Now, this being ſo much the caſe, it is 
but reaſonable, that your brethren ſhould be very cautious on 
the head of contradicting and difpleafing you; eſpecially confi- 
dering the many good offices you have already done them, and 
ſtill are diſpoſed to do them; at leaſt, as long as they properly 
ſupport you in the ynodical exertiſe of your miniſtry ;—direCt- 
ing them in their proceedings when met together, —manufaCtu- 


an 
latitudinarian, or other malevolent pen. 
„Upon the whole,” ſay you, no perſon who muſt be ſup - 
<« poſed to know the principles of Seceders, could charge them 
as your correſpondent has done, —except from WILFUL 
*« MALICE.” If I really have charged them wrong, to the beſt 
of my knowledge, it is not from wilful malice, but rather from 
Ignorance : which ſhould certainly be an alleviating circumſtance 
in my crime. Thus much, however, I beg leave to ſay, that if 
the account I have given of them and their principles, argues 
ignorance of them; it is certain, I am not ſingular. Some who 
have had tolerable good acceſs to know them, — yea who have 
been trained up among them from their infancy, and had their 
principles inſtilled into them in their earlieſt years, under the in- 
ſpection and direction of firſt-rate clergymen of that way,. ſeem 
to labour under much the ſame ignorant and miſtaken notions 
with myſelf. And, let me tell you, with my own ears I have 
heard moſt, if not all the things I have repreſented the Seceders 
| as 


rin 5 and fitting up their minutes at your own leiſure, defending 
protecting them from the attacks of any heretical, ſectarian, 
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* think of ourſelves”. (indeed, I doubt not, but you think 
highly enough of yourſelves), © or whatever the generation 
<« ought to think of us,” (highly, to be ſure !) ;—* yet, in fact, 
« we are unto them a hated and deſpiſed Sectary, (a name 
which thoſe of your way are very liberal in beſtowing upon all 
who differ from them on the head of an enforced national uni- 
formity in religion): “ ſo that, according to any rational view, 
„ an addreſs and petition from us, ſuch as is now moved for, 


„% would come to be conſidered in the ſame ſeditious and ridi- 


* culous light, —as if any of the Sectaries through Britain or 
„Ireland were cars wh, "5 government to eſpouſe and eſta- 
«<< bliſh their principles. But it ſeems evident, that our addreſſ- 
« ing and petitioning, under theſe diſadvantages, — would be 
% an oppoſing inſtead of promoting the Lord's cauſe.” And 
ſo forth of the reſt, which is all to much the ſame purpoſe “. 
Whence it appears, that the great lines of your addreſs are 
nowile inconſiſtent with the Synod's principles; and therefore a 
few abrupt hints might be the more eaſily overlooked. You, 
no doubr, knew ſome reaſon for being more cautious on this 


* I remember to have heard it obſerved by ſome, that in this affair 
Culfargie ated like a man who had a firm faith in the all-over-ruling 
divine providence: for, being perſuaded in his own mind, that the 
thing moved for was a duty incumbent upon the Synod, and what they 
are bound unto by the ſolemn league; he was for its being proceeded 
in, notwithſtanding whatever difficulties or ſeeming impracticabilities 
lay in the way; — leaving the event with God, in whoſe hand are the 
hearts of kings and rulers, and who turns them whitherſoever he wills: 
— But that Mr Gib's oppoſition thereto favoured rather of the wiſdom 
of this world, or of conſulting with fleſh and blood; inaſmuch as he 
does not, at leaſt openly and plainly, refuſe the warrantableneſs of ſach 
an application unto the powets that be, provided the circumſtances of 
Seceders were more favourable for making it ; but only or chiefly rea- 
ſons againſt it from the difficulties or ſeeming impracticabilities arifin 
from their preſent ſituation and circumſtances, —as not being in a direck 
and immediate connection with the powers, and not having ſecular in- 
fluence, And indeed, for my own part, I am not ſure, if ſuch carnal 
conſiderations and reaſonings were of ſufficient weight for bearing him 
out in his ſtrenuous oppoſition unto the ſtep propoſed ; eſpecially as, it 
is plain, the ends of the Seceſſion- teſtimony can never be fully reached 
without the direct countenance, aid, and aſſiſtance of the civil powers. 
If the ſolemn-league be binding upon the preſent Britiſh powers; 
and, if for their not proſecuting the ends thereof, there be ** wrath a- 
«*« gainſt the realm of the king, and againſt his ſons” or family; as 
Seceders have hitherto uniformly maintained ;—L cannot but think, 
that the Synod are greatly wanting in their duty, both to the rulers 
themſelves, and the whole realm,—1n not having taken ſome ſuch ſtep 
before this time. And, if the powers will not hear them, there is no 
help for that; they do their own duty, | | 
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head at that time, than you ſeem to have been in your late let- 
ter in the Magazine. I ſhall only add, that although “ what 
«« you ſo declared has never, either then or fince, met with a 
« ſyllable of contradiction from any of them,” —(I ſuppoſe, you 
mean, in the court; for you cannot be fo ſure of what might 
happen without doors); it will not thence certainly follow, 
either that they all diſapproved of magiſterial ways of civil au- 
thority in matters of religion, or that they all heartily approved 
of every thing in your addrefs : for, perhaps, they very well 
know, that their Rev. father is not very capable of bearing 
contradiction. And therefore ſome of them may not chute at 
every turn openly to contradict you, although they ſhould not 
altogether be of the ſame mind with you ;—leſt perchance they 
ſhould be knocked down with great big words, and none of the 
molt difcreet uſage ;—or atarmed with threateniogs of your ei- 
ther leaving your ſeat in the Synod, or commencing a mute, 
ſo as not to open a mouth in any ſynodical buſineſs, unleſs you 
get ſatis faction from ſuch brethren, and be ſer beyond the reach 
of ſuch inſolence. If you reflect a little with yourſelf, you will 
eaſily recolle&t ſome reaſons for not attributing my ſaying ſo, 
unto ** wilful malice.” Now, this being fo much the caſe, it is 
but reaſonable, that your brethren ſhould be very cautious on 
the head of contradifting and difpleafing you; eſpecially confi- 
dering the many good offices you have already done them, and 
ſtill are diſpoſed to do them; at leaſt, as long as they properly 
ſupport you in the /pnedical exerciſe of your miniſtry ;—direCt- 
ing them in their proceedings when met together, —manufaCtu- 
ring and fitting up their minutes at your own leifure, —defending 
and protecting them from the attacks of any heretical, ſectarian, 
latitudinarian, or other malevolent pen, ü 

«« Upon the whole,” ſay you, no 1 muſt be fup - 

« poſed to know the principles of Seceders, could charge them 
as your cortreſpondent has done, —exceprt from WILFUL 
*« MALICE.” —IFI really have charged them wrong, to the beft 
of my knowledge, it is not from wilful malice, but rather from 
ignorance : which ſhould certainly be an alleviating circumſtance 
in my crime. Thus much, however, TI beg leave to ſay, that if 
the account I have given of them and their principles, argues 
ignorance of them; it is certain, I am not fingutar. Some who 
have had tolerable good acceſs to know them, — yea who have 
been trained up among them from their infancy, and had their 
principles inſtilled into them in their earlieſt years, under the in- 
ſpection and direction of firſt-rate clergymen of that way,. ſeem 
to labour under much the ſame ignorant and miſtaken nations. 
with myſelf. And, let me tell you, with my own ears I have 
heard moſt, if not all the things I have repreſented the Seceders 
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as hold ing, ſtrenuouſfly argued and contended. for by Seceders. 
Pray, do not give me the lie here: for, though you ſhould 


make a monopoly of the Lord's cauſe and teſtimony, you ſhould 
certainly allow others ſome ſhare of common veracity, Beſides, 
if I appeared groſsly ignorant of the principles of Seceders,— 
„and what they are,” I ſtood the more in need of information 
and inſtruction about them; and I gave you a fit opportunity of 
ſo informing and inſtructing me: But how have you done it? It 
may be owing to the dulneſs of my capacity ; but, ſome how or 
other, I am left as much in the dark this way as .ever.— And 
whereas you ſay, ** that, before making his late attack upon the 
*« Seceders, he ſhould have been at more pains to know what 
they are: — whether I was at any pains to know what they 
are, before making ſaid attack, or not; I have been at more 


| ſince: and the more pains I am at this way, I am ſtill the more 


farisfied of the juſtneſs of the repreſentation I have given of the 
Seceders, with regard to the“ matters ſomewhat political.” 
You conclude, ſoothing and encouraging yourſelf and adherents 
thus: — One thing is peculiar to them; — the many other reli- 
gious denominations of people in this country, who have their 
particular oppoſitions to one another, do all concur in having 
* thoſe Seceders—for the common butt of their arrows. This is 
far from being a ſituation in itſelf agreeable : but it hath one 
«« peculiar advantage, — as being one of the evidences that the 
„Lord's CAUSE is among them, that the LORD himſelf 
is with them.” Thus, as I ſaid before, if your prayer for 
<< the bringing of the covenanted reformation into repute,” or 
« removing all the infamy which it lies under in this genera- 
5 tion,” were anſwered ; you would be deprived of“ one pe- 
* culiar advantage,” one grand evidence, that the LORD's 
«© CAUSE is among you, that the LORD himſelf is with 
you.“ But, if jt were not preſumption in me, I would en- 
treat you, not to lay an unduc or diſproportionate ſtreſs upon 
this evidence; nor buoy up poor ſimple people too much with 
it : for, if you have no other to reſt your cauſe or peculiar ſcheme 
upon, there is ground to think, that this of itſelf is not ſufficient 
to bear you or them out in their confident boaſting. Sagacious 
and judicious as you and your brethren are, I preſume, you will 
not pretend to infallibility, or that you are abſolutely incapable 
of erring : whence, it is poſlible at leaſt, that you may be miſta- 
ken in ſome things which fall under the defignation of received 
principles, And therefore it can be nowiſe unſafe for you and 
the people, further to ſearch the ſcriptures, whether all theſe 
things be ſo; leſt, perhaps, ſome of the things held and main- 


tained by you, particularly of the“ matters ſomewhat political,? 


ſhould in reality be no part of the Lord's cauſe ; but rather 2 
| | cauſe 
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cauſe of buman device; - eſpecially, as our Lord has ex preſsly 
declared, that his kingdom is not of this world;—and, of conſe- 


& \? 


quence, does not conſiſt in matters political. _ 


And further, I would remiod you, that the adyantage you 


ſeem to avail yourſelf ſo much of, and lay ſa much ftrets upon. 
as one of the evidences, that the Lord's cauſe is among you“ 
of the Seceffion, ** that the Lord himielf is wich you,” — is not 
peculiar to you, as you here inſinnate; but in common to you 
with ſome other denominations alſo, — in particular the church 
of Rome, which has of a very long time confidently monopoli- 


zed the Lord's cauſe, or the vifible church · ſtate, together with 


all the rights and privileges thereto belonging, =cxcluſive of all 
others whatſoever : For “ all the other, religious denominat ons 
of people, — who have their particular oppoſitions to one an- 
** other, concur in having“ ſaid church“ for the conimen butt 
of their arrows: Therefore may the Pope and his clergy 


conclude, the Lord cauſe is among them, the Lord himſelf 
is with them.” I heartily wiſh, poor unwary people may be 


on their guard againſt ſuch fair and fallacious ſpeeches; at leaſt 
ſo far, as not to embark in the Beceſſion · cauſe, upon ſo ſlender 


and precarious evidences,—1 am, &c 1 VP 5 
— e 153 2 — - T 


* AvinG finiſhed what animadverſions thought proper to 

make upon your letter in the Magazine ; I beg leave now 
to give you a more full and particular actount of the received 
and ſworn - to principles of Seceders, on the bead bf the civil ma- 
giftrate's power circa. ſacra. This account I ſhall take from the 
moſt unexceptionable authorities: and ſhall begin with the 
Scotch Confeſſion of Faith, . (which, it is readily acknowledged, 
contains a collection of preciaus ſcripture · trutha, yea ſundry ex- 
cellent thiags concerning goſpel-churches), art. 28. To kings, 


+: 


princes, and magiſtrates, does chiefly and moſt principally an- 


** pertain the conſervation and purgation of religion ; fo that, 
„not only are they appointed for civil policy, but alſo for the 
% maiĩatenance of the true religion.“ | 


Felt book of Diſcipline, ſe&. 4.. * The kick and faithful ma- 


giſtrate ſhould compel all ſuch as have gifts, ta take the office 
of reaching upon them. Second book of Diſcipline, chap. 1. 
„The civil power ſhould command the ſpiritual to exerciſe and 
do their office, according to the word of God. — The civil 
% magiſtrare ovght to aſhſt, * and fortiſy the juriſdic- 
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«© tion of the kirk.“ And chap. 10. It pertaineth to the of- 


« fice of a Chriſtian wagiſtrate, to aſſiſt and fortify the godly 
proceedings of the kirk in all behalfs ;—to ſee that the kirk be 


not invaded nor hurt by falſe teachers; — to affiſt and main - 


% tain the diſcipline of the kick. and puniſh them civilly that 
« will not obey the cenſures of the ſame.” | | 
The Afﬀociate Synod muſt certainly be underſtood as hold ng 
theſe principles and ſentiments, until they, in their ſynodical e4+ 
Ban declare ihe contrary: for ſaid Confeſſion and books of 
iſcipline are expreſsly, and without excepting any one point of 
doctrine therein contained, homologated or approved in the ju- 
dicial teſtimeny. — and alſo in their eovenanr itlef ; hence, that 


dclauſt in the entry of the confeſſion of fins prefixed to the bond, 


We all and every one of us ſeriouſly conſidering, — that all 
« ravks of perſons within this land, did, by a national oath and 
«© covenant, - ſundry times bind and oblige both themſel ves and 
their poſterity, to continue in the profeiſion, faith, and obe- 
« dience of the true reformed religion, as the ſame is held forth, 
4 from the word of God, in our firſt Confeſſion of faith, and books 
*« of Diſcipline.” PS, 
Moreover, theſe principles exactly agree with what is taught in 
the Weſtminſter Confeſſion on the fame ſubject, the whole dectrine 
whereof, without limitation or exception, the Synod have ſo- 
lemnly received as the confeſſion of their faith, and do bring their 
ople under oath to continue thercin unto their life's end. 
Hence chap. 20 ſect 6, ** For the publiſhing of ſuch opinions, 
« or maintaining of ſuch practices, as are contrary to the known 
*«« principles of Chriſtianicy, whether concerning faith, worſhip, 
„% or converſation; or to the power of godlineſs ; — or ſuch er- 
«© roneous opinions and practices, as either in their own nature, 
* or in the manner of pubiiſhing and maintaining them, are de- 
ſtructive to the external peace and order which Chriſt hath e- 


- '«« ſtabl ſhed in his church; — perſons may lawfully be called to 

account, and procecded againſt by the cenſures of the church, 

% and“ (N B.) © by the power of the civil magiſtrate,” And 

-- chop 231 ſect. 3.—* The civil magiſtrate hath authority, and it 
- 44 


is his duty to take order, that unity and peace be preſerved 


nin the church, that the truth of the goſpel be kept pure and 


«<< entire, that all blaſphemies and herefics be ſuppreſſed, all 


% corruptions'and abuſes in worſhip and diſcipline be prevented 


« or reformed ; and all the ordinances of God duly ſettled, ad · 
« miniſtered, arid obſerved: — for the better efftcting whereof, 
«© he ha;h power to call ſynods, to be preſent at them, and to 
pre de that whatever is tranſacted in them be according to 
«© the mind of God.” 2 | N | | 
And here it may be obſerved, that the national 9 o 
_ | n : nn | | | ele 
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theft lands (eſpecially the ſolemm league) v. é plainly framed 
and ſer on foot upon, or in purſuance of thoſe princ pic. — In 


the national coyenant of Scotland, it is ſaid, - ** And.-ec.ufe 
ve perceive that the quietneſs and ſtability o our religion and 
kirk, does depend upon the ſafety and good behaviour of the 
« King's My:ſty, as upon a comfortable inſtrument of Go l's 
** mercy granted to this country, — for the maintaining ot this 
% kirk, -e proteſt and erbmifl, That we ſhal; defend his per: 
* fon and wuthority in the defence of Chriſt's evangel.“ This 
ſeems to be referred unto in the beginning gt the general bond, 
in which ſaid covenant was again ſubſcribed, anno 1590: We 
** underfubſcribing, | canſidering the ſtrait link and conjunction 
* that is hetween the true and Chriſtian religion preſently pros» 
*« feſſ:d within this our realm, and our Sovereign Lord's eſtate 
*« and (ſtanding, having both the ſelf · ſame friends and common 
« enemies, and ſubj-& to the like event of ſtanding and deciy,” 
Which is repeated in the preamble of that bond, in which the 


natiFffal covenant was renewed in the year 1638, where — ths 


* religion and kirk of Chriſt, and the civil magiſtrate,” are 


faid “ to ſtand and fall ragether,” Both theſe bonds are Ex: * 


preſsly mentioned in the narrative prefixed to {aid covenant, as 
it ſtands in the Aſſociate Preſbytery's act for renewing the ſame 
—which is read over every time the Seceſſion - bond is {worn an 

— yy 5 Seceders, 


It is readily granted, that great allowance is to be made for our 
anceſtors on this head, conſidering their then circymſtances ; and alſo, 
that the outward peace and tranquillity of church members in the pro- 
ſeſſion of the true religion, under God, in a great meaſure depends on the 
good behaviour of the civil magiſtrate in the exerciſe of his civil office, 
protecting and defending his good ſabje&ts in the enjoyment of their 
natural rights and civil properties: Thus, keeping his ſubjects, not 
only from deſtroying, but even injuring one another in the leaſt de- 

ree, upon account of any of their mutual differences in religious pro- 
ſon and worſhip ; keeping the furious zeal of ſome, in religion ſo 
called, from breaking into the natural and civil rights of others who 
differ from them ;—ſapprefling-and diſcouraging all religious murthers, 
religious oppreſſions, religious injuries, defamations, abuſes, We, But 
yet I cannot help thinking, that the above words, in their molt plain 
and obvious meaning, ſavour too much of carnal confidence, or an un- 
due ſtreſs upon the ſecular arm, and ſuppoſe or imply a cloſet link and 
conjunction between the religion and church: of Chriſt, and the civil 
maziſtrate, than ever the albwiſe Head of the church. feems to have 
willed or appointed. What | the religion and church of Chriſt, and a 
particular earthly monarch, ſubjeR ta the like event of ſtanding an&, 
decay, and ſuppoſed to ſtand — fall together. How harſh and un- 
couth a ſound has this in wm_ car . How melancholy would th 
3 * 
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Seceders, when teſtifying againſt the reſent toleratjon, judi- 
vial Teftimony, p. 49. declare, ** that thereby the government 


and diſcipline of this church were exceedingly weakened.” — 
And Anſwers to Mr Nairn, p. 52.—** Thereby a very dangerous 


„% blow was given unto the government and diſcipline of this 
i church.” Which doubtleſs implies, that, in their judgment, 
the diſcip'ine of the church ought to be armed with the coercive 
power of the civil magiſtrate, (which indeed is expreſsly affirm- 
ed in the forecited clauſet of the ſecond book of Diſcipline); and 
that the diſarming it thereof, exceedingly weakens it, gives it a 


very dangerous blow. See alſo to the purpoſe preſently in hand, 


caſe be, if it really were ſo! I ſhall here take occafion to obſerve, 


that, throughout the Seceſſion-teſlimony, there ſeems to be a very pecu- 


har ſtreſs laid upon the immediate or direct countenance and concurrence 
of the civil powers, and their ratification or eſtabhſhment of the true 
religion, the cauſe and kingdom of Chriſt, Which, it is confeſſed. I 
do not well underſtand. Sure, goſpel-Zion's bulwarks and eſtabliſh. 
ments are not the edits or ſtatutes of emperors, kings, and parlia- 
ments: no; the Hints himſelf doth eſtabliſn her. Theſe may be 
the bulwarks and ſettlements of. a kingdom of this world, but not at 
all of a kingdom, which is expreſsly declared not to be of this world. 
Such a buſtle in ſome places of the world called Chriſtian has been made 
about human ratifications and eſtabliſnments of the true religion, or 
hat pretended to be fo, as, in my view, is enough to tempt the enemies 
of Chriſtianity to think or ſuſpect, that it could not keep its ground in the 
world, if it were not ſupported. and borne up by ſuch carnal or worldly 
props. But, thanks be unto God, the caſe is quite otherwiſe ; For the 
church and kingdom of Chriſt is built upon a rock ; ſo that the gates 


of hell ſhall never be able to prevail againſt it, Matth. xvi. 18. The 


Son of God, who ftands at the head of the Chriſtian cauſe, is abun- 
dantly able to plead and maintain it, although none of the powers 
of this world ſhould take it by the hand, or exert their worldly power 
and policy for its ſupport and maintenance. Doubtleſs, he is by far 
too ſtrong for Satan the grand head of the apoſtaſy, and for all his con- 
federates and emiſſaries, even all the powers of the enemy. Le? the 
<hildren of Zion therefore be joyful in their King, Pal. cxlix. 2. For 
their Redeemer is flirong, the Lord of hofts is his name; he ſhall tborougb- 
by plead their cauje, that be may give reſt to the land; and diſquiet the in- 
habitants of Babylon, Jer. I. 34. Compare If. xxxiii. 21. 22. But there 
the glorious Lord will be unio us a place of broad rivers and fireams ; 
quherein ſhall go no galley with oars, neither Hall gallant ſhip paſs 
therety. Fer the Lord is our Jugge, the Lord is our Lawgiver, the Lord 
is our King; he «will jave us. ch. ii. 5. Fer 1, ſaith the Lord, will 


be unto her a wall of fire round about, and will be the glory in the midi 
of ber. And chap. ix. 8. I will encamp about mine houſe, becauſe of 
the army, becauſe of him that paſſyth by, and becauſe of bim that retars- 
ah; and no eppraſſor ſhall paſs through them any more: for now have 1 


P · 


ſien æuith mine eyes. 
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| p- 47- of the Anſwers, where they uote, and declare their hear- 


rieſt- approbation of, what they call, „the deed of civil conſti- 
« tution ſet upon a reformed footing, by act 8. parl. 1. Ja. VI.;“ 
whereof I have given ſome account in a former letter.— The 
late famous Mr William Wilſon (who, being one of the firſt 
conſtituent members of the Aﬀociate Preſbytery, muſt be allow- 
ed thoroughly to have underſtood their principles on this head) 
taught, that“ the church may not only advife the magiſtrate, 
« but directly apply to him for the civil ſanction unto ſuch acts 
and conftitutions of her judicatories, as are founded upon the 
*« word of God; and that it is his duty to give the civil ſanction 
« unto ſuch eccleſiaſtical acts and conſtitutions, Defence, p. 
302. And, agreeably hereto, as was hinted on a former occa- 


fon, he aſſerts the warrantableneſs of impoſing oaths and cove- 


nants reſpecting religion upon the ſubjects, under civil pains and 
ten. poral evils, p. 300. — Exactly correſpondent unto all the a- 
bove, is the declaration of the principles of Seceders on this head, 
made by the late Mr Campbell, in his forementioned book. —I 
{hall only add one authority more at the time, which, confider- 


ing the importance of the author, muſt be of no (mall weight: 


—* The magiſtrate is to ſtrengthen the church's hands, by gi- 
*«* ving the civil ſanction (fo far as proper) to her determina- 
„tions,“ Ohſervationt, &c. by Mr William Meoncrieff, p. 30. 
How far the Profeffor might reckon this proper, or how high 
he thinks the magiſtrate's ſanction ſhould run, he has not feen 
meet expreſsly to declare; but I have ſome reaſons for ſuſpe&- 
6 ing, that“ he would admit of its going no ſmall length. 

The few following things ſeem evidently to be contained in, 
or fairly deducible from, all the above paſlages taken together ; 
which I ſhall diſtinctly mention; and, at the ſame time, pro- 


* 


poſe what objections I have unto them. 


I. To the civil magiſtrate does chiefly and moſt principally ap- 


pertain the conſervation and purgation of religion ; that is, the 
taith once delivered to the ſaints, and the appointed worſhip 
and diſcipline to be obſerved in the churches of Chriſt. 
But how can this be? For was not the main end of the ap- 
pointment of the civil magiſtrate and his office (which, as to its 
eſſentials, is the ſame in all. countries) the civil intereſt and tem- 
poral welfare of men 'and women affociated together in civil 
communities ;—to Send againf} ſuch outward actions as are pre- 
judicial to human ſociety, and to encourage the contrary ? Are 
not the things of this life the proper obje& af his office-power 
and concern? If this be not granted, how can the propriety of 
his deſignation, a civil magiſtrate, be accounted for? If he be 
chiefly and principally appointed for the prefervation and refar- 
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mation of Chriftian religion, that religion muſt be the main object 
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of his office power and concern, or of his attention and.cogni- 
ſance as a m2;,1ſtrate;; and then, I think, he might as well be 
called by any name in the world as by that of a civil maniſtrate. 
The ſecular magiſtrate's office and power, if I miſtake not, be- 
longs, yea is appropriated unto the civil community as ſuch; 
and if fo, the peculiar affairs and intereſts of he civil commu - 
nity as ſuch, muſt needs be the object thereof: But religion, as 
above deſcribed, does not appertain unto the peculiar affairs of 
the civil community or worldly kingdom. The doctrines, laws, 
and inſtitutions of Chriſt, ſeem not to be a truſt committed un- 
to the body politic, with its rulers and magiſtrates, as ſuch ; but 
rather a truſt committed unto the church, with its overſeers, as 
ſuch. Whence, I confets, I have no great notion of matters of 
revealed religion entering into- the deliberations of kings coun- 
cils as ſuch ; nor of their being debated and concluded in parlia- 
ments; ſuch del berations, debates, or concluſions, would ſeem, 
much rather to belong unto churches of the living Cod. A- 
greeably to this, the church is ſaid to ve the graund and pillar of 
the truth, 1 Tim. iti. 15: and church-officers, not civil magi+ 
ſtrares, are ſaid to be ſet for the defence of the goſpel; atleaſt, 
{0 ſpeaks Paul of himielf in particular, Phil. i. 17 —If the per- 
on ſuſtaining the office of magiſtracy be a Chriſtian or church - 
member, doubtleſs he ought to concern himſelf with the truths. 
and inſtitutions of Chriſt, and io exert himſelf for their preſer- 
vation or reformation ; both by his own perſonal example, and 
all other ways lawful and competent for a Chriſtian man or 
church-m mber. But that is widely different from the matter 
objected unto. . | % 
2. The civil magiſtrate ought to compel gifted perſons to take 
the offi. e of paſtors and teachers in the church, upon them. As 
ro which, I ſhall only ſay, that it is not in my power to reconcile 
this with t1c apoſtle's charge, 1 Pet. v 2. Feed the flock of God, 
which is am ug you, taking the overſight thereof, nat by conſtraint, 
but tvillingly.—From this paſſage, however, of the firſt book of 
Diſcipline, I have ſometimes thought, that our reformers from 
Popery do not ſeem to have ſtood upon univerfity-education as. 
neceſſary to the being of Chriſtian biſhops, paſtors, or teachers; 
and that, chiefly for theſe rwo reaſons: (1.) Becauſe they do. 
not ſay ſtudents who have waited ſuch a number of years upon 
the colleges; but gifted perſons: (2) B-cauſe uuiverſity · men 
rarely need the compulſion of the magiſtrate to take the office 
upon them; eſpecially, if there be a tolerable maintenance an- 
nexed to it: — at leaft, I ſcarce remember to have heard of any 
ſuch thing. | Ss. | | ' | 
-- 3, The civil magiſtrate hath a power of ſuperintending. direct- 


ing, and commanding church officers and aſſemblies, in their 
ecelefiaſtical 


* 
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eccleſiaſtical capacity, and in the exereiſe of their ſpititual or cc» 
cleſiaſtical functions. Thus, the civil magiſttate as ſuch is made 
Judge ot the matters of revealed religion; and church · officera. 
even in the exerciſe of their church - offices, fubj.&ed unto his 
cogniſance and juriidiction. Nay, in my view, this gives the ma- 
giſtrate a ſort of ſupremacy in all cauſes, not only civil, but ec- 
cleſiaſtical alſo : otherwiſe how could he provide, that whatever 
is tranſacted in the meetings of church-officers, be according to the 
word of God, and command them, either conjunctly or ſeveral- 
ly, to exerciſe their office according to that word ? that is, ac- 
cording to what in his judgment is agreeable thereto, whether 
in reality it be ſo, or not.— But how will this comport with the 
freedom of the church and kingdom of Chriſt, and its indepen- 
dency upon the civil ſtate ? For illuſtration's ſake : Should any 
foreign power, for inſtance, that of France, ſuperintend the Bri- 
tiſh courts in their proceedings, and command his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty's miniſters, officers, or judges, to excrciſe their office, e · 
ven though it ſhould happen to be according to the ſtatute - laws 
ot the land; would not that be reckoned inconſiſtent with the 
freedom and independency of the Britiſh nation ? The applica- 
tion is eaſy. If the civil magiſtrate be a Chriſtian and church- 


member, doubtlels, he may ſay to Chriſtian paſtors, Take heed 


to the miniſtry which ye have received in the Lord, that ye fulfil 
it, Col. iv. 17. But to exert his royal authority or magiſtratical 
power this way, . is what I cannot ſo well underſtand. | 
In this connection, it may, not be improper to obſerve, 
that the Synod which compiled the Weſtminſter Confeſſion, 
(the conſtituent members whereof ſeem indeed, for the moſt 


art, to have been very eminent men), was not only convened, 


Ee alſo ſuperintended and directed in their proceedings, by the 


Engliſh parliament, moit of whom, it is plain, were men of 


Eraſtian principles. And accordingly they would never grant 
the independency of the church-power upon the civil power: ſo 
far from it, that even after they had given their ſanction to the 
Preſbyterian government, they eſtabliſhed an appeal from the 
general aſſembly, the top of the eceleſiaſtical ſubordination, un- 
to the high court of parliament, as the laſt reſort in church · af 
fairs. And indeed, atter all, upon the principle ot its being the 
magiſtrate's duty to give his ſanction unto whatever the clergy 
enact ; it would ſeem highly reaſonable, that ſuch a ſuperin- 
tendency or ſupremacy ſhould be allowed him.—If this ſhould 
appear any wile contradictory unto, or inconſiſtent with the fore 

mentioned beautiful order,” largely infiſted upon by Mr 
Campbell and others; I am not to account for that: it is ehough 
for me, that this principle ſeems evidently to be contained or 
implied in the above-cited paſſages of the books of DViſcipline and 


the 
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the Weſtminſter Confeſſion; which hitherto hade been acknow- 
ledged as the ſtandards of Seceders. g 1 
4. The- diſcipline and cenſures of the church ought to be 
armed with the coercive and punitive power of the civil magl- 
ſtrate: or, he ought to ratify and enforte church deeds and de- 
terminations with the ſabctions of temporal rewards and puniſh- 
ments; and the church, that is, church - courts, may warrant- 
abiy apply io him fo to do. But I am not at all clear as to this: 
For, | AD. wy 4 hoe r 
(J.) This ſeems to imply in it a manifeſt perverſion of the 
true naure, ends, and ufes of the Chriſtian diſcipline. The 
appointed diſciplmne of goſpel-churches, is purely ſpiritual : it is 
ſo in reſpect ot its object, the conſciences of men ;—and alſo, 
in reipect ot its end and uſe, which is the tendency of their ſouls 
unto God their ſpiritual obedience in Chriſt, and eternal ſal- 
vation, The declared end of excommunitation itſelf, which is 
the higheſt act of church-diſcipline, is the deſtruction, not of 
mens lives and fortunes, but of the fleſh, that is, the corrupt 
and uprenewed part; that the ſpirit may be Javed in the day of 
the Lord Fe/us, 1 Cor, v. 5. To me it appears plain atid unde- 
niabe, that excommunication, or exclufion from the viſible 
church, can only deprive men and women of thoſe rights and 
privileges, whercunto they are entitled by church-memberſhip. 
Now, the church of Chriſt being a ſpiritual ſociety, a kingdom 
not of this world ; it is plain, that the peculiar benefirs and ad- 
vantages thereof are wholly of the ſpiritual kind; — how- 
ever that vidi m which is carnal and ſenſual, may have deviſed 
other fort of advantages, and contended that the riches and ho- 
nours of che worldly kingdom ſhould attend upon, or be annexed 
unto'it. Whence, it nceeſſarily follows, that excommunication can 
of right only deprive perſons of ſpiritual privileges and advan- 
tages; and not worldly ones, —ſuch as, a place and poſt in the 
worldly kingdom, ſums of money, houfes and lands, 8&c. * 
(2.) This ſeems, in ſo far, to imply an homologation or ac- 
knowledgment of another, a foreign kingly power, to be exer- 
ciſed in or toward the church and kingdom of Chriſt, befide 
that of Chriſt, the ſole King of that kingdom; and, of conſe - 


% Excotnmunication neither does nor can deprive the excommu- 

« nicated perſon of any of thoſe civil goods that he formerly poſſeſſed. 
„Ihe whole force of excommunication conliſts only in this, that 

* the reſolution of the ſociety, in that reſpe&, being declared, the 

„ union that was between the body and ſomg member comes thereby 

. *« to be diflolved ; and that relation ceaſing, the participation of ſome 
te certain things, which the ſociety communicated to its members, and 

* unto which no man has any civil right, comes alſo to eaſe.” Locke 

on toltration, p. 40. | ns hs 7 + 3 


quence, 
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quence, it amounts unto a partial ſubjecting of church · mem - 
bers, in their faith, warty and obedience, unto that other 
power, For to annex ſanctions to laws is as much an act of 
regal or kingly power and authority, as to make the laws them+ 


ſelves : and therefore, even although thoſe deeds and determi- 


nations of church - officers, unto which the civil magiſtrate gives 
his ſanction, ſhould be no new doctrines or laws, but a juſt de- 
claration and vindication of the doctrines and laws ot Chrift 
contained in the holy ſcriptures; yet his adding new ſanctions 
even to the doctrines and laws of Chriſt, ſanctions not apnexed 
unto them by Chriſt himſelf, appears to be a partial invaſion of, 
and encroachment upon the kingly power and royal prerogative 
of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt. | | | 
Here I am reminded of the following ſentiments of a learned 
writer, who, whether he was a Latieodinarian or not, cannot, 
I ſuppoſe, be charged with being a Sectarian; becauſe he was a 
national churchman, yea, a prelate of the national church of 
England :—* If any man upon earth have a right to add to the 
fanctions of Chriſt's laws; that is, to increaſe the number, 
or alter the nature of the rewards and puniſhments of his 
** ſabjects, in matters of conſcience or ſalvation ; they are ſo far 
** Kings in his ſtead, and reign in their own kingdoms, and not 
in his.—To annex ſanctions to laws, is as much an act of re- 
gal power as to make the laws themſelves. To add new 
“ ſanCtions, is the ſame thing. Whoever annexes, or adds ſanc- 
tions, is ſo far king; becauſe he does an act of regal power. If 
the King of France has a right to add ſanctions to any of the laws 
of England, for the uſe of the ſubjects of England; he is ſo far 
King ot England; and ſo far Eagland is his kingdom; becauſe 
wh 5 far governs the ſubjects of England. —If any men upon 
earth have this right, then they are of right ſo far kings in Chriſt's 
«« ſtead; becauſe he has no part in adding thoſe ſanctions, which 
they add of themſelves: and there they reign, in adding thoſe 
e ſanctions, fo far, in their own kingdom; becauſe. it is their 
% own kingdom, as far as they act a regal part in it, as much 
* as the ſubjects of England would be ſo far ſubjects to the 
„King of France, if they were bound by the ſanctions which 
* he ſhould add to the laws of England, over and above what 
e the legiſlative authority of England had annexed to them.“ 
Hoadly's Jermin before the King, March 31. 171); and Anſwer 
to the repreſentation of the lower houſe of convocation. 5 
(3.) 1 conceive this derogates greatly from the honour and 
glorious majeſty of the church's high and mighty King; as ſome 
how implying or inſinuating, that he were not poſſeſſed of a 
ſufficiency of power and might for making his laws and inftitn- 
tions effectual unto their proper ends and uſes, without the 15 
* and 
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many very Juſt things in his day: — The Lord Chriſt hat 
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and aſſiſtance of the powers of this world ; — otherwiſe, why 
ſhould his miniſters be fo ſolicitous ahout their ſanctions unto 
his laws? If the Britiſh judges ſhould apply unto a foreign 
power, for its ſanction unto their deciſions ; would not that 
derogate greatly from the honour and majeſty of the Britiſh 
Monarch, as implying, that he hid not a ſufficiency of power 
for reducing his own laws to practice, or putting them in exe- 
cution, among his own ſubjects? The inſtance, I ſuppoſe, is 
quite pertinent, — The above-mentioned clau'e of the judicial 
teſtimony, at firſt ſight, makes this diſagreeable inſinuation, 
while it aſſerts, thai by the toleration 1912 the government and 
diſcipliae of this church were exceedingly we kened. But how 
could that be? Tf the government and diſcipline of this church 
really be that appointed by Chriſt, how could it be exceedingly 
weakened, or any wile rendered ineffectual for the reaching of 
its proper ſpiritual ends, by a mere ſtate-toleration, or the di- 


-veſting it of a coercive and punitive power? For are not all 


Chriſt's laws and inſtitutions ſufficiently corroborated and en- 
forced by his own ſole power and authority? For my part, I 
confeſs, the mode of expreſſion ſo much uſed and inſiſted up- 


on by ſome, namely, the civil magiſtrate's corroborating the 


laws of Chriſt, has a diſagreeable ſound to me, — Here I ſhall 
give place unto the following paſſage from another learned wri- 


ter: the author, indeed, I believe, has the misfortune of being 


habite and repute a Sectarian; but yet he ſaid and wrote a * 
or- 
* dained no power nor order in his church, no officer or duty, 
„that ſhould ſtand in need of civil authority, ſanction, or 
force, to preſerve it, or make it effectual to iis proper ends. 
« It is ſufficient to diſcharge any thing of being an appointment 
„of Chiiſt in his church, if it be nor ſufficient unto its own 
* proper end, without the help of the civil magiſtrate. That 
. *£ church-ſtare which is either conſtitute by human authority, 
or canuot ſubſiſt without it, is not from him: that ordinance, 
« which is in its own nature divine, or is pretended fo to be. 
« ſo far as it is not effectual unto its end without the aid of hu- 
„ man authority is not of him, — he needs it not; he will not 
© borrow the aſſiſtance of human authority, to rule in and o- 
ver the conſciences of men, with reſpe& to their living unto 
% God, nd coming unto the enjoyment of him.” Dr Owen's 
. Inquiry, &c. | f | | 
(4.) This is plainly inconſiſtent with the rights of conſcience, 
and of private judgment. TI: 1s certainly the privilege, and the 
bounden duty of the whole Chriſtian people, to ſ.arch the 
ſcriptures, and by that rule to judge cf reiigion for themſelves ; 
and are not therefore obliged to ſubmit to the diftates and de- 
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ciſions of any order of men whatever, in points of conſcience 4 
or maiters of religion, without free examination. Thy are to. 
try the docti ines, commandmeats, and determinations of men, 
by the unerring rule of God's word, the doctrine of the pro- 
phets and apoſtles committed to writing: for we are command- 


ed to prove all things, and hold faſt that which is good, 1 'Vheſl, 
v. 21. We muſt net believe every ſpirit ; but try the ſpirits, 


whether they be of Ged, 1 John iv. 1. To the fame . | 
octrines . 
even of the apoſtles themſelves, whether they did agree with 
that part of the canon of ſcripture then extant, Acts xvii. 11. 
And, 1 Cor. x. 15. Paul calls upon the Chriſtians t., judge 
what he jaid, See alſo If. vii. 20 John v. 39. 2 Tim. iii. 
15.16 17. 2 Pet. i. 19. 20. 21. 1 John iv. 6. If, upon dili- 


the Bereans are commended as noble, for trying the 


gent and 1mpartial trial this way, the doctrines and determina- 
tions of church-officers, either conjunctly or individually, ap- 
pear to be agreeable unto, or contained in the ſcripturcs of 


truth ; they are readily to be received and ſubmitted unto ; not 
indeed upon their own authority, but ſolely the authority of 


God ipeaking in the ſcriptures ;—although, at the fame time, 


theſe are to be eſteemed and honoured for their work's ſake ; . 


not as having dominion over the people's faich and conlcience, 
but as helpers of their joy. But if, after ſuch trial or judging, 


it appear otherwiſe, we are not certainly to ſuffer our conſci- 


ences to be brought into bondage unto the doctrines, command- 
ments, and authority of men; but we are to Hand faſt in the 


liberty wherewith Chriſt has made us free. Nor does this en- 


courage men to tranſgreſs, or go beyond any line of ſubordina- 
tion appointed in the word of God; but only conſtitutes them 
judges of their own actions, which they are obliged to conform, 
not to the decrees of men, but to the word of God; — agree- 


ably to the practice of the apoſtles, who, when diſcharged, ly 


the Jewiſh council, to ſpeak any more in the name of Jeſus, 


found themſelves bound boldly to anſwer, Mhetber it be right to 
obey Ced or men, julge ye. The contrary or oppoſite of this, 


is the very argument and language of the advocates for the ſee 
of Rome : while they plead, that people muſt believe as. the 
church believes; or for the Pope's viſible headthip and irrefra- 
gable juriſdiction over the church, to which all ought ro ſub- 


mit, without contradiftion or gainſaying; — the very ching 
which ſet up the man of fin, to fit as God in the temple ot 


God, to the enſlaving both of the word of God, and the con- 


fciences of men; by the requiring of them ſubjection and blind 
obedience to his dictates, - Some Proteſtant writers, of no ſmall. 
reputation, have obſerved, that the very eſſence of Antichri- 


ſtianiſm lies in an ambitious impoſing and perſecuting ſpirit: 
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and if ſo, no ſmall ſhare of it would ſeem at times to have ob- 
tained, even among ſome called Proteſtant. 

But how ſaid rights of conſcience and private judgment can 
poſſibly be maintained and preſerved, upon the principle pre- 
ſently under conſideration, is not eaſy to ſee. If the whole peo- 
ple in a nation are to be forced by civil penalties to receive and 
ſubmit unto the dictates and determinations of thole clergy, who 
happen to have the countenance of the civil powers, aſſembled 
together in their judicative capacity; — pray, what room is left 
for the pre-exercile of private judgment, or people's judging in 
religion for themſelves according to their own judgment ? 

(F.) This would ſeem to lay a foundation for introducing the 
greateſt tyranny and oppreſſion, over both the bodies and con- 
ſciences of men. What dreadful havock and devaſtation has, 
upon this principle, been effected in ſundry places of the world 
called Chriſtian ? We would need to be well aſſured of the abſo- 
late infallibility of that ſet of clergy whoſe determinations were to 
be thus enforced, enforced with all manner of temporal evils and 
corporal puniſhments ?—* The way of requiring the ſanction of 
civil authority unto eccleſiaſtical orders and determinations, 
« began with the uſe of general councils in the days of Conſtan- 
«© tine: and when once it was ſo far engaged in, and approved 
„ of, that whatever was determined in the ſynods, either as to 
„ doctrine, or the rule of the church, ſhould be confirmed by 
<« the imperial authority, with penalties on all that ſhould gain- 
« ſay ſuch determinations ; —it is deplorable to think what mu- 
„ tual havock was made among Chriſtians, upon the various 
«« ſentiments of ſynods and emperors.” Dr Owen's Inquiry, &c. 

5. Agrecably hercto, and neceſſarily conſequential thereupon, 
the civil magiſtrate onght to puniſh, forcibly ſuppreſs, and root 
out of his dominions, all heretics, enemies of the true worſhip of 
God, diſturbers of the peace of the church, &c. that is, all ſuch as 
the magiſtrate, or the clergy he countenances, ſhall adjudge ſo to be, 

But, for my part, I do not ſee how religious opinions and ſen- 
timents come to fall under the civil magiſtrate's cogniſance, any 
otherwiſe than in ſo far as they have a tendency to hurt human 
ſociety, diſturb the public peace, or encroach upon private pro- 
perty. Hereſy, ſuperſtition, and ſchiſm, are to be rooted out, 
not by oppreſſion, but by ſcripture-argument ; not by the ſword 
of ſteel, but by the ſword of the Spirit, which is the word of 
God.—Other ſort of methods, ſuch as, parliamentary power 
and civil pains, —fines, impriſonment, the gallows, &c. can ne- 
ver open mens underſtandings, nor reclaim them from error. 
Thoſe therefore who err concerning the faith, provided they do 
not injure the civil ſtate, I would be for letting alone, as long as 
the Sovereign Lord of life and death ſees meet to ſpare them; 


if 
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if >eradventure God will yet give them repentance to the acknow- 
ledging of the truth. If the holy, juſt, and righteous God ſuffers 
them to live in his world; why ſhould we grudge them the be- 
nefit of his- long - ſuffering, or pretend to be more holy and ſevere 
than he? Aud indeed as one obſerves, that church which 
burns, or otherwiſe deſtroys one heretic, is in a fair way to make 
an hundred hypocrites in his room. It will not certainly be 


pled, that the church is to fight heretics, and other diſturbers of 


her repoſe, with that ſort of weapons: for, in that noted inven- 
tory of the-whole armour of God, Eph. vi. 11.—18. there is not 
the ſmalleſt hint to this purpoſe. Nay, that ſame apoſtle, in an- 
other place, exprelsly declares, that the weapons of our warfare 
are not carnal ; but, nevertheleſs, mighty thraugh God, for the 
reaching of their proper ends, 2 Cor. x. 4. 5. The armour with 
which the church of Chriſt is to fight her enemies, is juſt the 
fword of the Spirit; and the appointed diſcipiine, which, as was 
obſerved before, is wholly of the ſpiritual kind ;—wielded or ma- 
naged with all humility, meekneſs, and long: ſuffering; and alſo 
accompanied with prayers and tears. — And as has, upon the 


matter, been declared in ſome former letters, juſt as little warrant 


do Iſee for calling in the ſecular arm, to fight heretics, &c. with 
material weapons of any ſort ; much leſs weapons of ſlaughter. 
I can find nothing among the laws and inſtitutions of Zion's 
King, to this purpoſe ; but, I think, much to the very reverſe, 
It is true, this is the method which Antichriſt hath now of a 
long time uſed for ſuppreſſing, and rooting out of the world, 
thoſe whom the Pope and his clergy pronounced heretics, and 
diſturbers of the peace of the chuch : for when it was found, 
that eccleſiaſtical cenſures were not ſufficient for keeping men in 
blind ſubjection to the Pope; a decree was obtained in the fourth 
council of Lateran, in the year 1215, that all heretics ſhould be 
delivered over to the civil magiſtrate to be burnt, This proved 
the main engine of all that Antichriſtian tyranny and oppreſſion 
of the conſciences of men, which ſince has been attended, or has 
flowed with a ſea of Chriftian blood. And ſuch Proteſtants as 
have been zealous this way, have juſt retained or taken up the 
point as they found it in the Antichriſtian ſtate ; transferring it 
over unto, and reducing it to practice in their own chutches, 
when once they got the civil powers on their fide. So that, al- 
though vocal of the reformed have held this principle ; yer 
with no manner of propriety can it be ſaid to be a reformation- 
principle, or any part of the reformed religion truly ſo called. 
And indeed, .confidering the horrible ſcenes which have accom- 
panied and followed upon the application and uſe hereof, for 
rooting out the northern hereſy, as they of the church of Rome 
call the reformed religion; I cannot but wonder, that ever any 
Proteſtants 
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Proteſtants ſhould have patroniſed it, or any thing that ſmells 
rank of it. 7 | 

As to the popular objection, that this would be opening a door 
for all manner of errors, hereſics, and confuſious; —I thall on- 
4 obſerve, that we are not to exalt our wiſdom above the wil- 

om of the all-wiſe Head of the church, in attempting to pro- 
vide remedies for eviis, where he himſelf has not provided any. 
The church is to do her duty according to the will and appoint- 
ment of Chriſt ; uſing all ſcripture-methods in the ſpirit of meek- 
nels for reclaiming heretics, and other ſuch like; —and,' in caſe 
of tailure that way, cutting them off from her communion by 
ex communication: and, after the hath ſo acted her part, I ſee 
no more that can be done with them, but leave them to the righ-. 
teous judgment and ſovereign diſpoſal of God the Judge of all. 
It perions ot that ſtamp will not hear the church, that is, the 


voice of Chriſt in his word held forth in, and applied by the 


church; then are they to be unto her as Heathen men, But, 
ſure, we have no right in the leaſt to injure Heathen men, in 
their perſons or properties, merely on account of their being fo “. 
And morcover, notwithſtanding all the enmity and oppoſiuon 
that is in the world againſt the truths and inſtiruiions af Chriſt, 
we need not be afraid to venture them upon their own legs or 
bottom; for great is the truth, and it ſhill prevail f. Why? 
Becauſe greater and ſtronger far is the ſpirit of Chriſt and of the 
truth, than the ſpirit of error and of Antichiiſt, 1 John iv. 4. 
lf the puniſhment and forcible ſuppreſſion of heretics, &c. 
we:e ſo vecefſary for the preſervation of the cauſe and kingdom 
of Chriſt in the world, as ſome have comended ; pray, what 


* « Butit my be aſked, by what means then ſhall eccleſiaſtical laws 
be eſtebliſhed, if they muſt be thus deſtitute of all compulſive 
« power? | aniwer, they muſt be eſtabliſhed by means ſuitable to the 
nature of ſoch things, whereof the external profeſſion and obſerva- 
tion, if not proceeding from a rhorough conviction and approbation 
of the mind, is altogether uſcleſs and unprofitable. The arms by 
* which the members of this ſocicty are to be kept within their duty, 
«© are exhortations, admonitions, and advices, If by theſe means 
the fenders will not be reclaimed, and the erroneous convinced, 
e there remains nothing farther to be done, but that ſuch ſtubborn and 
„ obſtinate perſons, who give no ground to hope for their reformation, 
«« {tou'd be caſt out and leparated from the ſociety. Ihis is the laſt 
* and utmoſt force of eccleſiaſtical authority : no other puniſhment can 
«« thereby be inflited, than that the relation ceaſing between the body 
and the member which is cui off, the perſon ſo condemned ceaſes to 
« be a part of that church.” Locke on toleration, p. 4% 1 

+ © Truck certainly would do well enough, if fhe were once left to 
% ſhift for herielf. Locke on taleration, p. 55+ | 

| would 
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would have come of it for the firſt three centuries, when, in- 
ſtead of being ſupported and defended by penal laws and ſtatutes, 
the edge and force of theſe were every where turned againft it ? 
Once more, under a pretence of puniſhing or ſuppreſſing he- 
retics and diſturbers ot the peace of the church, it has freguent- 
ly fallen out, that the faithful witneſſes and ſervants ot Jeſus 
Chriſt have been traduced and. ſupprefled. Long experience 
now puts it beyond doubr, that it js no great ſtrait for ſome 
churchmen to ſound an alarm, of hereſy againſt a perſon or per- 
ſons, when there is a purpoſe to ſerve thereby; likeas. Acrius, 
as far back as the fourth century, was ſtigmatized and branded 
by ſome leading churchmen with the odious epithet of an heretic, 
for maintaining the equality or iden'ity of biſhops and preſbyters, 
and the unlawfulneſs of prayers for the dead. How hard then 
would the cafe be, if all were puniſhed and ſuppreſſed by the ſe- 
cular arm, whom the leading churchmen in a nation might think 
proper to call heretics and diſturbers of the peace of the church! 
he melancholineſs of the caſe may be gathered from what actu- 
ally took place under the reign of Antichriſt, when this was ſo 
much practiſed; eſpecially after the above-mentioned fourth 
council of Lateran, when the kings of the earth wantonly gave 
their power unto the beaſt, for that purpoſe. Then the faith- 
ful witneſſes and confeſſors of our bleſſed Lord, were firſt pro- 
nounced heretics, or diſturbers of the peace of the church ; and 
then forthwith delivered over unto the ſecular power to be 
burot, or otherwiſe deſtroyed, under that notion and conſide- 
ration. Inſtances of this kind are innumerable: for that cruel, 
perſecuting church came to be drunk and quite intoxicated with 


the blood of the ſaints, I ſhall only inſtance in one, namely, the 


famous John Huſs, who was condemned as an heretic by the 
church, and then as ſuch burnt to death by the civil power ; 
beſide other grounds (I think, I have ſomewhere read) for this, 
that he maintained the unwarrantableneſs of delivering over he- 
'retics to the ſecular arm, to be put to death. Which very thing, 
or what is near akin thereto, has, in later times, been judged 
hereſy by thoſe who have had the lead in Proteſtant churches of 
different denominations, —— Thus, inſtead of ſuppreſſing errors 
und hereſies truly fo called, by this means there comes to be a 
grievous ſuppreſſion of much precious truth and ſeripture- light. 

Upon the whole; you muſt be very fenfible, that you have 
_ openly contradicted and renounced the Synod's received princi- 
pies, in theſe points. Whence, one would think, that if you 
meant to act conſiſtently, you would have an overture tn rea- 
dineſs againſt the next meeting of Synod, for their entering up- 
on a re - conſideration of theſe their principles, in order to a pu- 
blic renunciatbn of them: in which cale, it would allo be 


proper 
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proper for you to have in your pocket a draught for the new. 
modelling of the judicial teſtimony, act for renewing the cove- 
nants, &c, I only ſuggeſt theſe things ;—leaving you at full li- 
berty to act, as you, in your ſuperior wiſdom, may ſee cauſe, 
Without any more at preſent, I am, Cc. ; 


$$500600006006460$$55304404+ 
| LETT E R XIV. 
SIR, 
Am afraid, leſt by this time my correſpondence with you will 
be reckoned officious and troubleſome, rather than friendly 
and defirable : but I beg leave to addreſs you till, and that on 
a ſubje& of the utmoſt importance to the church of Chriſt; 
miſtakes about which are the true ſource of all the wrong me- 
thods of propagating its intereſt in the world. | 
' Lately I happened to be on a journey; and, riding moſt of 
the way alone, my thoughts turned upon a variety of ſubjects. 
Among other things that crouded into my mind, the matters, 
particularly “ the matters ſomewhat political,” which gave 
riſe to my correſpondence with you, held a principal place. 
From one thing to another, I was led to think a little of 
the ſpiritual nature of Chriſt's kingdom under the goſpel, 
and its diſtinction from the kingdoms of this world, together 
with the warping, blending, and confounding of the one and 
the other, which ſeems to run through the Seceſſion- ſcheme *. 
While thus employed, it is natural enough to ſuppoſe, that 
the account which the King of ſaints himſelf gave of his 
.own kingdom, — the nature of it, together with the way and 
means of its erection, and oncarrying in the world, when im- 


peached on that head before the Roman governor, - would fall 


= 
* 


— 
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* The late Mr Ebenezer Erſkine, in aletter to a certain gentleman, 
who afterwards ſaw meet to publiſh it, expreſſes himſelf thus : — “ 1 
% have ſeveral times thought 15 civil conſtitution was too much blend- 
« ed with the affairs of Chriſt's kingdom, which is not of this world, 
, jn theſe public engagements [rhe-covenants] ; as alſo, that the way 
1 of forcing people to ſubſcribe, was not the way to make proſelytes 
% ynto Chriſt, the weapons of whoſe kingdom are notcarnal, but ſpi- 
% ritual, ſuited unto the ſoul and ſpirit, where his kingdom is ptinci- | 
« pally eſtabliſhed.” The fame renowned perſon has ſome very juſt fr 

* [obſervations relative to the ſpititual nature of Chriſt's kingdom, both - le 
in his ſermon preached at the opening of the Synod of Perth and Stir- 
ling, OR. 1732; and in a repreſentation given in by him and Mr 
Fiſher to the commiſſion, Aug. 1733. — How he reconciled ſome parts 
of his after conduct with theſe ſentiments, is not my buſineſs to in- 


quire. 


Lease. 
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under my conſideration. This is recorded, John xviii, 36. 47. 
Feſus anſwered, My kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdam 
were of this world, then would my ſervants fight, that I ſbould 
not be delivered to the Fews : but now is my kingdom not from 
bence. Pilate therefore ſaid unto him, Art thou a king then ? 
Feſus anſwered, Thu ſayeſt, that I am a king. To this end was I 
born, and for this cauſe came I into the world, that I ſbould bear 
witneſs unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth, heareth 
my voice, Of this teſtimony which our Lord, on that occa- 
ſion, bore unto the truth, the apoſtle Paul makes honourable 
mention in 1 Tim. vi. 13.—Chrift Feſus, who before Pontius Pilate 
witneſſed a good canfeſſion. If this confeſſion were more attended 
unto, and better underſtood, I apprehend, it would be an ef- 
fectual antidote againſt ſundry carnal and miſtaken notions about 
the Meſſiah's kingdom, which not a few in our times ſcem to 
Have imbibed. It was the firſt clauſe of ver. 36. that my 
thoughts fixed moſt upon: eſus anſwered, My kingdom is not of 
this world *—From which words, theſe three things occurred 
to my mind, namely, that the church is of the nature of a king- 
dom; that this kingdom, that is, the church conſidered under 
the notion of a kingdom, is the kingdom of Chrilt, excluſive 
of all others whatever ;—and that this kingdom of Chriſt, is a 
-kingdom not of this world, Permit me, briefly to explain un- 
to you my views of theſe matters: and whereia I am miſtaken, 
I hope, you will, in a friendly manner, endeavour to rectify my 
miſtakes, or wrong notions ard conceptions. | 
I. The church is of the nature of a kingdom. As ſuch, it 
is here deſcribed by our Lord himſelf, who is beſt acquaiated 
with the true and genuine nature of it. That it is the church 
which our Lord in this place intends by his kingdom, to me ap- 
pears ſo evident, that I do not ſec how it can be refuſed. The 
image of a kingdom is moſt fitly applied unto the chur:h of 
Chriſt, whether it be conſidered in its viſible, or its inviſible 
frame and capacity: and indeed, that image, figure, and re- 
preſentation, ſerves much to lead us unto the true nature of the 
church, with its relation and ſubjection unto Jeſus Chriſt. —As 
a kingdom, — its members are diſperſed far and near, and yet 
gloriouſly united, or joined together, under one head :—it has 
a moſt-glorious and excellent King, Lawgiver, and Judge ; it is 
ruled by abſolute monarchy, and yet enjoys perfect liberty and 
freedom :—here there are ſtanding laws and regulations, which 
- ſerve as the inſtrument of government, or the rule of the ſub- 
jects conduct and obedience ; warning them how they ſhould 


dee refleQions on the laſt clauſe of dhe verſe in the Account of my 
. &fference with the Antiburgher-Seceders, &c. p. 52, „ 
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frame their lives; and ſo forth of the like things; which I wil 
have occaſion to mention more fully afterwards. 

II. This kingdom, that is, the church conſidered under the 
notion of a kingdom, is the kingdom of Chriſt, excluſive of 
all others whatever. As ſuch, our Lord here confeſſes and a- 
vows it; My kingdom, ſays he. Whereby he plainly excludes 
all others from any manner of ſhare therein, either as adjutants 
or ſubſtitutes. The whole government is upon his ſhoulders, 
If. ix.6. He is ſole King and abſolute Monarch in his own king- 
dom. Moſt gloriouſly and excellently does he fill the throne, 
and ſway the ſceptre himſelf; ſo that he ſtands not in need of 
any others to take part with, or aſſiſt him in the rule and go- 
vernment. And therefore, 

This kingdom being Chriſt's own kingdom; it follows, that 
he himſclf maſt needs be ſole King, Lawgiver, and Judge there- 
in, If. xxxiii. 22.— le, excluſive of all others, gives law unto 
the church, in all points belonging to conſcience and eternal ſal- 
vation; or to religion and the worſhip of God,—their living 
unto God here, and coming unto the enjoyment of him here- 
after. His authority and laws alone can bind the conſciences of 
his ſubjects in theſe points, And indeed therein he hath left 
them altogether free from the authority, doctrines, and com- 
mandments of men, of whatever name, rank, or order they be : 
although, at the ſame time, they are ſtill to be ſubject and obedient 

to the laws of the worldly kingdom wherein they live, in the 
matters belonging to this life; and that, not only for wrath, 
but for conſcience ſake, — As Lawgiver of the church, he has 
furniſhed her with a ſyſtem of the moſt excellent laws, which 
each to the inward, as well as to the outward man; and annex- 
ed moſt fit and proper ſanctions or motives for promoting obe- 

dience to theſe laws, among his ſubjects: he hath left nothing 

to do this way (that is, either in a way of impoſing new laws 
upon his church and people as ſuch, or adding new ſanctions 
unto the laws already given out by him) unto the wiſdom of 
men, whether churchmen or ſtateſmen. Theſe laws of his are 
left on record in the ſacred oracles, that they may be read, 
peruſed, and judged of by all his ſubjects for themſelves: unto 
which, therefore, they are to have an immediate recourſe and 
cloſe regard; that ſo their faith and obedience may not ſtand in, 
or be cauſed by the wiſdom and authority of men, -— but the 


ower of God. 


As King, he rules and governs his church and dps by, or 


according to, the unparallelled laws, which he, as Lawgiver, has 
enacted and given forth; the which, that the more cordial obe- 
dience may be eff ctually ſecured unto them, he even writes in 
the hearts of his ſubjects. —In the adminiſtration of his king- 
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dom, he not only, by an exceeding greatneſs of power, makes 
his people willing at firſt ; but, by the ſame power, ſtiil conti- 
nues to work in them, both to will and to do of his goud plea- 
ſure. Whence, they come to obey, from the very heart, thot 
form of doctrine delivered unto them, and into which they are 
moulded or caſt: for thus they find his commandments not to 
be grievous ;—his yoke to be eaſy, and his burden light ;—yea, 
his ways to be ways of pleaſantneſs, and all his paths peace. 

In the foreſaid matters, he is alſo ſole Judge in the church; 
at leaſt, Judge in ſuch a ſenſe as none others are, or can pre- 
tend to be; — judging of the genuineneſs and ſincerity of the 


faith and obedience of his ſubjects : he judges, not only of their 


outward actions, and external conformity to his laws, which is 
all the length man's judgment can go; but alſo of the inward 
principles from which theſe outward actions do procecd, the 
motives by which they are influenced, and the ends unto 
which they tend: and he renders unto every one, without 
reſpect of perſons, according to his work, For his eyes are 
as a flame of fire; glancing, and piercing into the inmoſt 
receſſes of the heart and ſoul: fo that however perſons may 
deceive themſelves, or impoſe upon others, they cannot de- 
ceive him with whom we have to do. What is ſaid of the 
word of God, Heb. iv. 12. 13. moſt exactly holds of the per- 
ſonal Word made fleſh, the chucch's all-ſeeing Judge: — He ie 
quick and powerful, ſharper than any two-edged ſword, piercing 
even to the dividing aſunder of foul and ſpirit, and of the joints 
and marrow, and is a diſcerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart. Neither is there any creature that is not maniſeſt in 
his: fight ; but all things are open and naked unto the eyes of him 
with whom we have to do. = 
From all which, I ſuppoſe, it will natively follow, that the 
members of Chriſt's church as ſuch, or in that capacity, are 
the diſciples, ſervants, and ſubjects of Chriſt alone; and, of 
conſequence, 'that it is the higheſt preſumption for any ſort of 
men to claim a dominion over their faith, a lordſhip over God's 
heritage; ſee 2 Cor. i. 24. 1 Pet. v. 3. For thus, there is no 
dominion, lordſhip, or maſterfhip, in the church and kingdom 
of Chriſt ; no authority, that can bind the conſciences of his 
ſubjects in matters belonging to faith and the worſhip of God, — 
but that of Chrift alone, the one only King, Judge, Lawgiver, 
and Maſter of Chriſtians. Compare Matth. xxiii. 8. 10. But be 
not ye called Rabbi: for one is your Maſter, even Chrift; and all 


Maſter, even Chrift. And 2 Cor. iv. 5. Ve preach not ourſetves, 
but Chriſt Feſus the Lord, and ourſelves your ſervants for Feſus* 
fake. The meaning and — of which words, I take " 

2 wg 8 


ye are brethren. Neither be ye called maſters: for one is your © 
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be thus : — We apoſtles preach not, or proclaim not ourſelves, 
your maſters; but we preach and proclaim Chriſt Jeſus, your 
Lord and Maſter; and ourſelves only your ſervants for Jeſus' 
fake. And the truth is, the more cloſe and immediate our re- 
gard and ſubjection unto Jeſus Chriſt, as Lord and Lawgiver, 
be; the more certainly do we evidence our being the true and 


genuine ſubjects of his kingdom, and not the ſervants of men. 


III. This kingdom of Chriſt is a kingdom not of this world. 
Aithough the church of Chriſt be of the nature ot kingdom 
in general, and partly in the world; yet, in its ſpecial nature 
and kind, it is widely different from the kingdoms and empires of 
this world, It is ſo in a great variety of reſpetts “; a feu of 
which only I ſhall but juſt hint at this time, — In reſpect of its 
baſis and foundation; being founded not in nature, as are the 
kingdoms of this world, but in grace. The end of its erection; 
which 1s not men and womens temporal advantage, or worldly 
wealth and proſperity, but their ſpiritual and eternal welfare, — 
even the perfecting of the ſaints, and edifying of the body of Chriſt. 
It is intended for pulling down ftrong holds, caſting down imagi- 
nations, and every high thing which exalteth itſelf againſt the 
&ncwledge of God, and for bringing into captivity every thought to 
the obedience of Chriſt ;—unitormly bearing a principal reference 
unto the other world, and the concernments thereof. — The qua- 
lifications of its ſubjects, and the terms or conditions of enjoy- 
ing its peculiar privileges: which are very different from thoſe 
that may juſtly enough entitle perſons unto the ſeveral privileges 
and advantages of the civil ſtate or worldly kingdom. — The laws 
thereto belonging; all which are ſpiritual, holy, juſt, and good; 
—binding unto a fpiritual and internal, as well as external obe- 
dience. — The ſanQtions annexed unto theſe laws, for enforcing 


' obedience to them among its ſubjects; which indeed are of a ve- 


ry different nature from thoſe that may of right be annexed unto 
the laws of an earthly kingdom.--'The weapons of warfare therem 
uſed ; all which are ſpiritual, and calculated for ſtriking and at- 
fecting the conſcience, or inward man only, &c. &c. 

Here there is no viſible legiſlation, king or lawgiver, as in the 
kingdoms of this world; the church's fole King and Lawgiver 
having aſcended up on high, there to continue, as to his bodily 
preſence, until the time of the reſtitution of all things. So that 
from henceforth we ſee him no more with the carnal eye: but 


Ihe church itſelf is a thing abſolutely ſeparate and diſtinQ from 
the commonwealth. The boundaries on both fides are fixed and im- 
„ moveable. He jumbles heaven and earth together, the things moſt 
rt mote and oppoſite, who mixes theſe ſocieties; which are in their 
„ origiral, end, buſineſs, and in every thing perfectly diſtin, and in- 
&© fnitcly different ſrom each other.“ Locke on toleration, p. 43+ 
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yet all his genuine ſubjects endure as ſeeing him who is inviſible ; 
and have their converſation in heaven, from whence alſo they 
look for, and are in conſtant expectation of the Saviour, the 
Lord Jeſus Chrift,—Here there is no uſe of the material (word, 
or carnal weapons; as of right obtains in the carthly kingdom. 
Jeſus anſwered, My kingdom is not of this world, &c,— As if he 
had ſaid, That kingdom, which I own and avow as my peculiar 
kingdom, is of a very different nature and kind from the king- 
doms of this world, the ſubjects whereof do fight with material 
weapons; as, beſide other conſiderations, appears from hence, 
that, even at ſuch a critical conjuncture of my affairs as the pre- 
ſent is, I am not allowing my ſervants thus to tight in my behalf: 
So far from it, that when one of them, out of a miſtaken zeal and 
regard for me, drew his ſword to fight in this manner, I checked 
him; and thence took occaſion to diſcharge the uſe of the materi- 


al ſword, and all other ſuch weapons, in my cauſe and kingdom, 


in all time coming. And theretore the kingdoms of this world, 
and the rulers thereof, have nothing to fear from my kingdom, 
or my ſervants conforming themſelves to the laws and maxims 


thereof, —Here are no methods of outward force and violence; 


but the gentle methods of Chriſtian perſuaſion only: nothing af 


- worldly pleaſure and pain, or temporal rewards and puniſh- 


ments; ſuch as, the offices, riches, and honours of the civil 
ſtate, on the one hand; and civil pains, or even the leſſer nega- 
tive ſort of diſcouragements, which deprive men of their natural 
rights as good ſubjects of the earthly kingdom, on the other: 


for the glorious King of the kingdom whereof we ſpeak, did not 


make choice of the motives and engines of this world for pro- 
moting and enforcing a kingdom, which he hath expreſsly de- 
clared not to be of this world. — The goſpel of Chriſt is pure; 
and conſequently peaceable, As the things of God, the truths 
and inſtitutions of Chriſt, ſhine in their own light; ſo they pre- 
vail by their own evidence, —unadorned, undriven by human 
wiſdom and force. But that which is merely the contrivance of 
men, muſt have the honours and rewards of this worid to ſet at 
off; the threatenings of this world, temporal evils and pains, ta 
make it go, | | 
I ſhall only add, that the introducing of the engines of this 


world, carnal power and policy, &c. into the church and king- 


dom of Chriſt, would ſeem in ſo far to change the nature of it 
from a kingdom not of this world, into a kingdom of this 
world, contrary to our Lord's expreſs declaration ;— and alſo, 


in ſo far to make the kingdom paſs from him as the ſole King 


and Lawgiver thereof, unto ſome others as copartners with him 
in that kingdom, or as fo far kings in his ſtead. 


Having thus freely imparted unto you the thoughts which oc- 
1 f curred 
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curred to my mind from the aforementioned words of our Lord; ” 
permit me to ſubjoin ſome more notes from the Prelate's ſer- 6 
mon, which I had occaſion to mention in my laſt, —which are 10 
not foreign to the matters treated of in this. — If, therefore, 10 
<* the church of Chriſt be the kingdom of Chriſt ; it is eſſential T 
* to it, that Chriſt himſelt be the fole Lawgiver, and ſole Judge T 
“of his ſubjects, in all points relating to the favour or diſplea- 7 
© ſure of almighty God ; and that all his ſubjects, in what ſta- 40 
tion ſoever they may be, are equally ſubjects to him; and that «c 
«© no one of them, any more than another, hath authority to 7 
e make new laws for Chriſt's ſubjects. The laws of this king- 40 
«© dom, therefore, as Chriſt left them, have nothing of this 10 
* world in their view: no tendency, either to the exaltation of cc 
| * ſome, in worldly pomp and dignity ; or to their abſolute do- 40 
| % minion over the faith and religious conduct of others of 10 
1 c his ſubjects; or to the erecting of any ſort of temporal king- 12 


dom, under the covert and name of a ſpiritual one “. 6 
** ThefanCtions of Chriſt's laws are rewards and puniſhments. 600 
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* His Lordſhip's phraſeology here puts me in mind of what © I have 
« ſome reaſons for ſuſpecting,“ Mr Moncrief would readily obſerve 40 
upon my view of the foiritual nature of Chriſt's kingdom, and its diſ- <c 
tinction from the kingdoms of this world, as expreſſed in this letter; 40 
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it namely, that he is for a ſpiritual kingdom to Chriſt, as well as I am ; but 8 
another ſort of a ſpiritual kingdom: for my view of its ſpirituality, 4 
1 makes it ſo ſpiritual. as that it could not be in the world; and would | 
. exclude the rulers of this world from exerting their power and authority M 
4 0 for bringing about, and ſupporting a nation al reformation, What fort 85 
1 of a ſpiritual kingdom this gentleman is for to Chriſt, I cannot well 60 
| x ſay; but I have good ground both for thinking, and laying, hat it is 40 
oY quite another then that ab« ve delineated. — Whether my view of the cc 
by | general nature of Chriſi's kingdom, and its diſtinQtion from the king- 40 
5 doms of this world, makes it ſo ſpiritual as that it cannot be in the zh 
Þ world ;—1 ſhall leave with others to judge. Strange! cannot a king- 2 
} 9 dom, which the orious King thereof has expreſsly declared not to be ol 
. of this world, be in the world; unleſs it be driven nd ſupported by the | 
| . engines of this world, the ſanctions of the ſecular magiſtrate? Moreo- 4 
1 ver, I do not ſee how my view of this matter, can be the leaſt bar in 1 
F the way of any reformation needful for goſpel churches, that is, a re- ey 
| formation of the doftrine, worſhip, and «iſcipline, profeſſed and prac- « , 
$3 tiſed in them,—or of the lives and converſations of the members indi- « | 
1 vidually conſidered; all which can be, and really is effected and brought « 
9 ; about by the Spirit poured from on high upon backfliding churches and « 1 
»K profeſlors, — without the compulſory methods of civil authority: al- N 
4% though, at the ſame time, I am ſenſible, theſe methods, which, it is ac- « f 
| ' knowledged, my view will not admit of, are highly neceſſary for bring- We 
1 ing about and ſupporting the covenanted cauſe, Mr Moncrieff is fo very 6 
* zcalous for; that is, a ſtrict national uniformity, without r 
"78 | , © Dut 
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But of what ſort? Not the rewards of this world; not the of- 


« fices or glories of this ſtate; not the pains of priſons, baniſh- 
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« ments, fines, or any leſſer and more moderate penalties; nay, 
not the much leſſer negative diſcouragements that belong to 
human ſociety, —— But as the great end of his kingdom was 


to guide men to happineſs, after the ſhort images of it were o- 
ver here below; ſo he took his motives from that place, where 
his kingdom firſt began, and where it was at laſt to end; from 
thoſe rewards and puniſhments in a future ſtate, which had no 
relation to this world : and, to ſhew that his kingdom was 
not of this world, all the ſanctions which he thought fit 
to give to his laws, were not of this world at all. Sr Paul 
underſtood this ſo well, that he gives an account of his 
own conduct, and that of others in the ſame ſtation, in theſe 
words: Xnouing the terrors of the Lord, we perſuade men. 


Whereas, in too many Chriſtian countries, ſince his days, if 


ſome who profeſs to fucceed him, were to give an account of 
their conduct, it muſt be in a quite contrary ſtrain :: Knows 
ing the terrors of this world, and having them in our power, we 
do not perſuade men, but force their outward profeſſion againſt 
their inward perſuaſion. 

© Now, where-ever this is practiſed, whether in a great degree 
or a ſmall, in that place there is ſo far a change from a king- 
dom whieh is not of this world, to a kingdom which is of this 
world, As ſoon as ever yau hear of any of the engines of this 
world, whether of the greater or leſſer ſort, you muſt imme- 
diately think that then, and fo far, the kingdom of this world 
takes place, In all, or any of theſe caſes, to apply force or 
flattery, worldly pleafure or pain, is to act contrary to the inter- 


eſt of true religion, as it is plainly oppoſite unto the maxim 


upon which Chriſt founded his kingdom; who choſe the mo- 
tives which are not of this world, to ſupport a kingdom 
which is not of this world And, indeed, it is too viſible to 
be hid, that where-ever the rewards and puniſhments are chan» 
ged, from future to preſent, from the world to come, to the 
world now in poſſeflion : there the kingdom founded by our 
Saviour is, in the nature of it, fo far changed, that it is be- 
come, in ſuch a degree, what he profeſſed his kingdom was 
not: that ie, of this world; of the fame fort with other com- 
mon earthly kingdoms, in which the rewards are, worldly ho- 
nours, poſts, offices, pomp, attendance, dominion ; and the 
puniſhments are, priſons, fines, banithments, galleys, and 
racks; or ſomething leſs, of the ſame ſort. | 
« And therefore, when you fee our Lord. in his methods, 
ſo far removed from thoſe of many of his diſciples; when you 
read nothing, in his doctrine about his own Kingdom, of ta- 
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«© king in the concerns of this world, and mixiog them with 
i thoſe of eternity; no commands that the frowns and diſcou- 
s ragements of this preſent ſtate ſhould in any caſe attend upon 
« conſcience and religion; — no orders for the kind and chari- 
table force of penalties, or capital puniſhments, to make men 
think and chuſe aright; no calling upon the ſecular arm, 
* whenever the magiſtrate ſhould become Chriſtian, to enforce 
« his doctrines, or to back his ſpiritual authority; but, on the 
1% contrary, as plain a declaration as a few words can make, that 
«© his kingdom is not of this world: I ſay, when you ſee this, 
from the whole tenor of the goſpel, ſo vaſtly oppoſite to many 
„ho take his name into their mouths, the queſtion with you 
c ought to be, Whether he did not know the nature of his own 
% kingdom or church better than any ſince his time? Whether 
« you can ſuppoſe, he left any ſuch matters to be decided againſt 
„ himſelf, and his own expreſs profeſſions ; and whether, if an 
angel from heaven ſhould give you any account of his king: 
dom, contrary to what he himſelf hath done, it can be of any 


.«« weight or authority with Chriſtians ?” Thus far the dig- 

nified preacher, even in the royal audience. The doctrine re- | 

: uires no comment, and certainly merits the attention of all the p 

| . officers and ſubjects of Zion's KING. i am; Ov. 
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INTENDED to have finiſhed my preſent correſpondence ra 
; | with you, with my laſt. But having elſewhere referred uũ- nc 
' to certain ſalvss which you have ſeen meet to preſcribe for deli- pe 
'F cate conſciences, one would be apt to think, with a view to help Wi 
5 them forward in taking the covenant impoſed by the Aſſociate th, 
0 Synod, however ignorant they ſhould be of a great part of the fre 
i ſubject- matter thereof; a particular friend of nine begged me 67, 
g 1 to explain myſelf more fully with regard thereto. This, at firſt tiſt 
J | | Inſtance, I was not very fond of doing; but at length, yielding alt] 
Þ to my friend's importunity, I thought proper to do it in another ny, 
*% | epiſtle to CRE 174 | * 
. Ie: /alvos I had in view, are thoſe contained in a broken ſer- 
4 mon of yours, ſubjoined ro Mr Moriſon's Attempt to vindicate, 
436 explain, and enforce the important duty of renewing our ſolemn DCO! 
1 _ covenants. That author being a very faithful friend and ally of as t] 
by "wg f yours; nant 
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yours ; particularly when you are in danger of being brought to 
trouble on account of turning out of their feats, upon any flight 
diſpleaſure, conſtituent members of your kirk-ſeflion, by the 
mere dint of a prote/t taken by yourſelf in that inferior judicato- 
ry, without appealing or remonſtrating unto eicher of the ſupe- 
rior ones ;—you, in your turn, as duty is, ſupport him in the 
character of an 4uthor,—uſhering in his works to the Public with 
epiſtles- recommendatory, and even recommending them from 
your pulpit : which, conſidering the many great ſervices you 
have done to the Antiburgher Seceſſion- intereſt, may be of ex- 
cellent uſe for making them ſell better among thoſe of that way. 
Thus, you have ſeen meet to introduce and recommend his At- 
tempt, in particular. Upon reading your epiſtle-recommenda- 
tory thereto prefixed, ſundry things occurred to my mind but, 
as it would take up too much, of both your time and mine, to 
go through them all; I ſhall only mention the few following. 

Having peruſed Mc Moriſon's manuſcript of the following 
“ ſermons,” ſay you, I readily took the overſight of it at the 
«« prefs,” (and, 1 ſuppoſe, the trouble of adding foot-notes too) x 
«« as judging that theſe ſermons may, through the Lord's bleiT- 
ing. be more uſeful for inſtruction about the preſent ſtate of 
* covenanting-work, than any thing that I have hitherto ſeen 
« publiſhed upon the ſubject. I am obliged to differ from your 
judgment with regard to the peculiar uſefulneſs of theſe ſermons 
* for inſtruction about the preſent flate of covenanting-work ; ” 
— beſide other reaſons, for this, that therein is baretacedly 
preached down the commonly-received doctrine of the civil ma- 
giſtrate's power in matters of revealed religion, - which is an cſ- 
ſential ingredient of the preſent ſtate of covenanting-work ; —in- 
aſmuch as there we are taught, that civil magiſtrates, in that cha- 
racter and capacity, cannot judge of matters of revealed religion, 
nor, conſequently, impoſe them upon their ſubjects under civil 
penalties; that although Jewiſh rulers might warrantably do th's 
with regard to the Iſraelitiſh nation, yet civil magiſtrates under 
the goſpel are not authoriſed ſo to do, p. 18. 19.;—and that, as 
free-bora ſubjects, we have a right to liberty of confcience, #. 
67. And, I hope, he will grant, that the other free-born Bri- 
tith ſubjects have an equal right hereunto with the Seceders : for, 
although they make a monopoly of the Lord's cauſe and teſt ima- 
ny, they muſt not do fo with regard to this precious natural 
right of mankind” tuo. — I mean, liberty of confeience. Theſe 
and the like ſentiments, your good ſelf alſo hath given a very full 
and ample ſanction unto, in your letter to the author of the 
Scots Magazine. But, ſure, ſuch Sectarian tenets and opinions 
as theſe, are utterly inconſiſtent with the preſent flate of cove- 
nanting-wark, yea, and the fermer ſtates of it in Britain too, 8 
opte 
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opted and taken up by Seceders in the preſent flate of it; —utter- 
ly inconſiſtent with the covenants, and covenant-ſcheme of a na- 
tional uniformity in religion, without toleration. However your 
brethren, Meſſ. Blyth, Moncrieff, &c. and I, may have differ- 
ed in ſome other things; if they mean to be ſelf-conſiſtent, we 
muſt certainly agree in this. How therefore you and they agree, 
or put up matters together, I cannot ſo well ſay. 

How widely you and your friend differ from the commonly- 
reputed orthodox, relative to the civil magiſtrate's power circa 


ſacra, will at firſt ſight appear from the ſtate of that queſtion gi- 


ven in — A defence of natienal churches againſt the Independents, 
by a minifler of the church of Scotland; publiſhed anno 1729. 
The defender, after declaring what the orthodox maintain, adds, 
—*<© On the other hand, Libertines, and thoſe who are for tole- 
ration, contend, that the magiſirate hath no more power con- 
cerning church matters than any other private believer : he is 
not to be concerned what any man in his dominions teach or 
'* worſhip, if he be a good ſubject. Every man hath right to li- 
** berty of conſcience, to chuſe and judge for himſelf. All that 
the magiſtrate hath to do, is to keep the different ſects from 
** deſtroying one another, and prevent what may be injurious 
to the civil ſociety,” p. 190. And, agreeably to this ſtate of 
the queſtion, he attacks the Jate Biſhop Hoadly, as heretical or 
heterodox, for teaching, “that becauſe Chriſt's kingdom is not 
of this world, religion is not to be promoted by worldly ſanc- 
tions, that is, by temporal rewards and puniſhments. - The 
*< magiſtrate is to make uſe of no worldly motives for that end; 
«but religion and the worſhip of God ovght to be left entirely 
to the ſanctions of another world, &c.” p. 189. Now, Sir, 
do not you in your letter, and your friend in his ſermons, evi- 
dently take what 1s there declared to be the /ibertine and hetero- 
dx fide of that important queition ? And, ſure, you could not 
but know, that faid Defence is held in great eſtimation among 
thoſe of your way, and with much approbution reterred unto in 
ſome ot their writings ; ſee, for inſtance, Mr Wilſon's Defence, 
againſt Mr Currie, P. 36. * 

I have ſaid before, that you have given vp with the original 
principles of the Seceſſion, in ſome points, particularly with re- 
ference to the civil magiſtrate's power in matters of religion. 
And indeed, the more clotely I conſider the ſentiments of your 
letter, the more firmly am I perſuaded hereof. Befides what 
has been already offered to this purpoſe, I ſhall now add as fol- 
lows. — © Ar the time of the reformation in the laſt century,” 
{tv vou, © ſome ſp-cious remains c the leaven of that abomina- 


« tion [compuilive methods of dealing with. men in matters of 


«© conſcicacc or mere religion] had not been got entirely purged 
3 — « gut; 


3 


out; the natural rights of conſcience were not generally un- 
derſtood; and ſome working of that leaven, in the compul- 
*« ſory terms which the Preſbyterians of the Englith parliament, 
and Weſtminſter aflembly, ſtood upon,” &c Now, pray, 
whoſe are the principles, relative to the civil magiſtrate's power 
in matters of conſcience or mere religion,” which Secedc:s 
have ſolemnly eſpouſed, and engaged to cleave unto ail the days 
of their lives? Are they not the principles of thoſe very men,— 
the reformers in the laſt century, and the Weſtminſter aflembly 
in particular? For was it not that aſſembly, with the affiſtance of 
a tew commiſſioners from the church of Scotland, (who were as 
much addicted to ** compulfive methods,” &c. as their breihren 
in England), that compiled the Weſtminſter Confeſſion of Faith? 
Sure, theſe men, when ſitting in aſſembly, would not duſſemble, 
but honeſtly vote and deliver what they really believed and main- 
tained, on this as well as other heads of doctrine. Charity ob- 
liges us to believe, that they really did ſo ; eſpecially conſider- 
ing the folemn oath taken by every member at his admiſſion, in 
theſe words: —** I A. B. do ſeriouſly promiſe and vow, in the 
e preſence of almighty God, That in this aflembly, whercof I 
am a member, I will maintain nothing in point of doctrine, 
* but what I believe to be moſt agreeable to the word of God; 
* nor in point of diſcipline, but what may make moſt for Gods 
glory, and the peace and good of this church.” Whence ir 
is plain, that the paſſages of the Confeſſion relative to the magi- 
ſtrate's power in religion, muſt contain in them a delivery of the 
genuine principles and ſentiments of the compilers on that head. 
And that theſe are the original principles of Seceders, is beyond 
all doubt ; ſince they bind themſelves by a folemn oath umo the 
whole doctrine of that Confeſſion; and, conſequently, to the juſt- 
now mentioned paſſages among the reſt. ; 0 what fort of 
principles theſe are, which Seceders thus eſpouſe and engage to 
cleave unto, may eaſily be gathered from the account you have 
given of the tramers of the Confeſſion, even ſuch principles © 
are in ſo far at leaſt for“ compulſive methods of dealing with 
men in matters of conſcience or mere religion ;” — principles 
theretore inconſiſtent with, or flowing from miſtaken notions of 
* the natural rights of conſcience; ” and which accordingly 
lead thoſe who have them to“ ſtand upon compullory terms 
„ with” all who happen to differ from themſelves about religion, 
provided they be in ſuch circumſtances as that they can act up 
to theſe their principles. Such, I ſay, according to your own ac- 
count, (whether juſt or unjuſt, is not preſently the queſtion), 
muſt the principles of Seceders be; unleſs you mean to impeach 
the Weſtminſter. aſſembly of diſſimulation or diſingenuity in vo- 
ting and framing the — Well but theſe principles you 
8 have 
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have renounced, as having been “ projected by Satan transform - 
ed into an angel of light,” and as * having a chief place a+ 
** mong Antichriſt's abominations,” Doubtleſs, therefore, you 
_— be of very different principles from the Seceders on this 
jead, 

And whereas you, in your letter, ſay, that“ ſuch methods, 
introduced under the firſt Chriſtian emperors, and far ſome 
time uſed in behalf of the truth, were not fitted for any 
tf. real ſervice in the kingdom of Chriſt ;'” you muſt certainly 
know, that here you are out of the common road altogether ; 
for do not all who are reputed orthodox on this head agree, 
in highly extolling the methods of civil power and authority 
which thoſe emperors uſed -& in behalf of the truth.” Yea, 
and ſuch is their opinion of the fitneſs of methods of that kind 
tor real ſervice in the kingdom of Chriſt,” that ſundries of 
them have maintained, they came into the church of Chriſt in 
the room of miracles, which, they ſay, continued to accompany 
the preaching of the word until the converſion of Conſtan- 
tine, — when the want of them came to be made up by the ap- 


plication and uſe of the Imperial power and authority © in 


*© behalf of the truth,” or for enforcing church deeds and de- 
terminations, which then enſued; ſee 4 defence of national 
courches, p. 207.: which had allo been urged and pled by ſeveral 
other advocates for the civil magiſtrate's power circa ſacra be. 
fore him. | | 
I ſhall only add here, that it is a great queſtion with me, 1 
the ſentiments publiſhed to the warld by you and your friend be 
not everſive of national churches altogether, in the ſenſe in 
which they have generally been underſtood and contended for. 
Neither am I fingular this way. The defender of national 
churches, juſt now mentioned, is plainly on my ſide. And be- 
ſide him, I ſhall give you the authority of another defender of 
national churches, wha lived 6n the other ſide of the Tweed: 
—* It is hard to ſay what it [the lower houſe of convocation] 
could have done leſs than was done, while it was in a capaci- 
«© ty of acting, with reſpect to the ſermon [Hoadly's before the 
«« King], when the whole tendency thereof ſo manifeſtly is, to 
«© weaken, make vile, and ſubvert, not only that authority, 
«« with regard to religion, which flows from the conſtitution of 
«« this national church, and is neceffarily exerciſed under it; 
„ but that alſo, without which there cannot be any national 
«© Chriſtian church on the face of the earth. For it may here 


be obſerved, that the authority and intereſt which the magi- 


* ſtrate hath in matters of religion, is the only ground of na- 
tional churches ſubſiſting both under the inſtitutions of the 
'* goſpel, aud the obligations of natural religion.“ Can non's vin- 
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p. 10. In my view, you have not been far behind with his 
Lordſbip, in “ weakening, making vile, and ſubverting that 
„authority and intereſt of the magiſtrate in matters of reli- 
gion, without which,” according to this orthodox national 
church- man, there cannot be any national Chriſtian church on 
«+ the face of the carth;” and which therefore “ is the only 
„ground of ſuch churches,” Your brethren and adherents 
then would need to be aware of you; leſt, perchance, you 
ſhould juſtle them out of national churches, and national cove- 
nanting altogether ; in which caſe, their whole national ſcheme 
muſt drop.—Burt:to proceed: 1 
After adviſing with the author,” ſay you,” I have thought 
% proper to add a ſermon upon the warrants for public cove- 
% naming,—preached on July 10.'1757; being the only ſermon 
« among many about covenanting work, which I had fully 
«« written 3 as alſo, a part of a ſermon, preached on Auguſt 
« 11. the ſame year, upon the manner of public covenanting; 
«© both from Neh. ix, 38,” It is this laſt, that I mean to offer 


ſome thoughts upon. Some have both thought and ſaid, that 


certainly you are ſenſible, your word and authority will go a ve- 
Ty great length, and have much weight with Seceders; or you 
would not have taken the trouble of writing out the notes you 
had of that ſermon at large, and preparing them for the prels. 
But that implies ſuch a baſe and diminutive inſinuation, with regard 
to your abilities as diſplayed therein, that I cannot allow myſelf 
to infiſt on it; eſpecially as I am ſatisfied your pulpit-talents, 
when applied to ſeycral other ſubjects, are far from being deſpi- 
cable, | i 
I may obſerve here,” add you, that the ſubſtance of what 
is pled for, is public covenanting, as diſtinguiſhed from that 
«© which is private or perſonal : and that its being national is on- 
* ly a circumſtance ; from the body of a nation, in their reli- 
th groue capacity, concurring to that work. It may alſo be ob- 
* ſerved, That national covenanting can only be by the body of 
* a nation, as in a church-ſtate : but a renewing of national 
* covenants, though not a national renewing of them, - may be 
* by a ſmaller number of church- members.“ And here I, in 
my turn, may allo obſerve, | | 
1. That what is pled for by Seceders on this head is, not only 
public covenanting, as diſtinguiſhed from that which is private 
or perſonal ; but allo national covenanting, as diſtinguiſhed from 
church-cavenanting, —ſuch, for inſtance, as was practiſed among 
thoſe of the Congregational way in the laſt century. Beſides 
that this is clear from their writings ; I have (elſewhere pro- 
duced the authority of one of your brethren, who is 1 8 
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ſmall ſtanding or reputation, for it, It is evidently national co- 


venanting, properly ſo called, that was meant by our ance tors 


in impoſing and entering into the national covenant or Scotland, 
and the ſolemn league and covenant of the three kingdoms. in 
the laſt century ; as, among other conſiderations, appears from 
hence, that the ſwearing and ſubſcribing of the tolemn lcague 
was made a fundamental article of a national treaty a ireaty be- 
'tween Scotland and Englai:d-in their national capacity. Which 
very covenants Seceders have expreſsly taken up, and do renew, 
or at leuſt pretend to renew, in their covenant compiled by the 
Aſſoc ate Preſbytery. And therefore, 

2. It that of covenanting's being national, be only a circum- 
ſtance, certainly it is a very material circumſtance with regard to 
that fort of covenanting pled for, although not, indeed, in any 
proper ſenſe, prattijed by Scceders; that being impracticable 
for them in their p eſent tituation, when the heads or repreſenta- 
tives of t'e nation are not concurring with them in that work, 
nor „ ig their power and influence for bringing the body of 
#he 11ati911, to it. So very material and important is this circum- 
ſtanc, that, v.z. of covenanting's being national, properly fo 
called, that the want of it (which indeed is matter of great la- 
men u ion an:0ng them) deſtroys the fort of covenanung they 
are cyntending tor ait»gether, 

3. National covenanting, properly fo called, is by the body 
of a nation concurring to that work, not only“ in their reli- 
* gious capacity, or as in a church- ſtate;“ but alſo in theic c/ vil 

capacity or national ſtate. 'l he nation and kingdom, or body 
politic, as ſuch, muſt enter inio the covenant. ** The body of 
* the nation muſt concur unto that work,” in the different ca- 
pacities in which they ſtand and act in the civil ſtate or worldly 
kingdom. Thus much is implied in the very idea of its being 
national, And particularly, the concurrence of the heads or re- 
Preſentatives of the nation, in their high ſtation and capacity, is 
abſolutely neceſſary This is a circumſtance which, in my view, 


cannot at all be diſpenſed with, in order to its being national. 


Of this ſort plainly is the national ccvenanting intended in the 
eovenants of theſe lands; as hath been in ſo far ſhewn in a 


former letter, to which I now refer. And therefore I ſhall 


only add, as a further proof hereof, the pompous parade of 
woridly titles and diſtinctions of men, with which the ſolemn 
league begins :>* We noblemen, barons, knights, gentlemen, 
ce citizens, burgeſſes, miniſters of the goſpel, and commons of 
ce all forts in the kingdoms of Scotland, England, and Ireland.“ 
All which different orders and ranks of men, engage to act in 
their ſeveral ſtations and callings, in the proſecution of the 
wr Mi of the covenant ; as appears from the expreſs articles hows 
of. 4. As 
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4. As to your diſtinction between a renewing of national - 


venants, and a national renewing of them; it is rather too nice 


and metaphyſical for me to underſtand. It is not caſy to con- 
ceive how there can be any preper renewing of national cove- 
nants, without a national renewing of them. But, perhaps, I 
will underſtand this better, when you are pleaſed to explain it 
more fully, and ſo render it more intelligible. ET 

I now proceed to take a brief yiew of the ſermon itſelf. — 
After ſpeaking ſomewhat of the external manner and form of 
© covenanting-work,” — you propole to ſpeak of the internal 
manner ot it, with reſpect to the ſtate of the mind, and the 


„% method of the heart's exerciſe in ſuch ſolemn work.” — Burt 


inſtead of favouring the public-with your thoughts at any length 
on this, you immediately add, by way of parentheſis, —** (The 
<< preateſt part of the diſcourſe was an extemporary enlarge- 
* ment upon ſhort notes, — as to going about the work conſci- 
« entioufly” (I wiſh this were more attended unto), © evangeli- 


« cally, believingly, and-joyfully. What here follows is only 


© the firſt particular; with the enlargement upon it, which had 
« been fully wrote). 
This work of ſolemn covenanting,” ſay you, „ ought to 
« be gone about intelligently, Neh. x. 28. Jer. iv. 2, Perſons 
„ ſhould act in this matter, not ignorantly and raſhly ; but with 
<< underſtanding and knowledge of what they are doing.” Thus 
far certainly you ſay very well, But knowing what fort of an 
oath you was leading the poor people into, and the impractica- 
bility of their (many of them at leaſt) ſwearing it in ſuch a man- 
ner, you found it would not be expedient to proceed far in this 
train, and therefore you forthwith deſiſt; yea, and even qua- 
lify what you, had ſo ſaid.— We do not fay,” add you, that 
«it is abſolutely neceſſary for perſons to be verſed in controver- 
ſies about theſe things which the acknowledgment of ſins and 
© the engagement to duties contain, — or to be capable of diſpu-' 
<< ting about theſe matters: for this cannot be the ordinary at- 
<< tainment of the Lord's people, nor the duty of all to ſeek.” 
This certainly was a very neceſſary caution to your purpoſe. 
And upon it I may obſerve, that, in any ordinary way, it is a6 
felutely impoſſible for the far greater part of the covenanters 
to be verſed in controverſies about theſe things which the ad- 
«< knowledgment of fins and the engagement to duties contain.— 
*© or to be capable of diſputing about theſe mz? ,ters.” And 


therefore I heartily agree with you in this, that © this cannct be 


the ordinary attainment of the Lord's people, nor the duty 
* of all to ſeek” Ir is much rather, both their duty and ivter- 
eſt to ſeek after more and more acquaintance with thoſe better 
things which accompany ſalvation, and wherewith one may edify 
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another ;—to be ſearching the fcriptures which teſtify of precious 
Ehriſt, and exerciſed in the believing contemplation, ufe-ma-- 
king, and improvement of him, as therein teſtified of.— But yer, 
at the ſame time, I muſt add, that certainly it is the duty of the 
Lord's people to ſeek to be in caſe, to give an anſwer to every 
man that aſteth them a reaſon of the hope that is in them, 1 Pet. 
iii. 15. It at any time they bind themſelves with a ſolemn oath, 
all their days to contend and teſtify againſt certain things, and 
for certain other things; one would think, it were their duty to 
ſeek to be in caſe to give ſome reaſons of their ſo doing from 
the holy ſcriptures ; at any rate, it cannot be their duty to do 
fo in a blind implicit manner, — without knowing and under- 
ſtanding all and every the things which they thus interpoſe a ſo- 
lemn oath about. This would be inconſiſtent with any due con- 
ſideration of the weightineſs and importance of the act of ſwear- 
ing. What I have juſt now ſaid, is a received and ſuorn- to 
principle among you : hence the Weſtminſter Confeſſion, chap. 
22. ſect. 3.—** Whoſoever taketh an oath, ought duly to con- 
** fider the. weightineſs of fo ſolemn an act, and therein to a- 
% vouch nothing, but what he is fully perſuaded is the truth; 
neither may any man bind himſelf by an oath to any thing, but 
& what is good and juſt, and what he believeth fo to be, and 
% what he is able and reſolved to perform.” Do all the cove- 
nanters act up to this principle, in ſwearing the covenant impoſed 
by you and your brethren? Agreeably to this paſſage of the 
Confeſſion, Mr Hog ſometime of Carnock, in a print relative 
to covenanting, with regard to the requiſites thereof, fays,— 
It ought to be done with underſtanding of the matter, and call, 
4 and every thing pertaining thereto.” But dare you fay, that all 
who join in the Seceflion-bond, are poſſeſſed of this requiſite of 
covenanting ? I am ſure, you cannot. | * | 
This general caution of yours, on the head of ſwearing in 
knowledge and underſtanding, you proceed to illuſtrate by a 
articular inſtance :—* And we cannot ſuppoſe ir abſolutely ne- 
* ceflary for perſons to underſtand the particulars of the Popiſh 
© controverſy ; or to be acquainted with all the particular abo- 
* minations of Popery, which are mentioned in the national 


* covenant, It is a great mercy, that the Lord's people in this 


1% land have not now ſuch a woful occaſion of underſtanding 
«© theſe things, —as in the time of the firſt reformation : It is 4 


great meroy that goſpel-light hath ſo long ago diſpelled theſe 


« works of darkneſs, — which the common people then might 
* too readily underſtand.” Thus far I am perfectly agreed with 
you. And hence I would conclude, that ** we cannot ſuppoſe 
* it abſolutely neceſſary for perſons” pn oath ts abjure ** the 


« particulars of the Popiſh controverſy, oc all the particular ab- 
e f ominations 


mea ſur 
errors, 
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* ominations of Popery, which are mentioned in the national 


, covenant,” I am truly at a great loſs to ſee the neceflity of 
obliging the diſciples of Chriſt in Britain and Ireland at this day. 


thus to abjure the trumpery of the church of Rome, called 


Popery,—cither in more general, oc more particular terms. If, 


as yourſelf affirm, the Lord's people in our land have not now 


ſach a woful occaſion of knowing the errors and abominations 


of Popery, as thoſe who lived in the time of the firſt reforma- 


tion had; goſpel-light having ſo long ago diſpelled thoſe works 
of darkneſs ;—would not one take the native conſequence hereof 


to be, that neither have they the ſame occaſion or call, in ſuch 
a ſolemn and explicit manner to renounce or abjure them? But 


you reaſon otherwiſe; and, indeed, teach the ſtrangeſt doctrine 
here, that ever I remember to have ſeen taught by any Prote- 


ſtant divine: for, add you,—* And theſe particulars are not 
* ſpecified in the bond which is now propoſed for renewing our 
* covenants ; as perſons may now, with a ſufficient meaſure of 
* knowledge, renounce the body of Popiſh idolatry and errors, 


without underſtanding all the particulars which are com- 


«« prehended in it. We may be ſure, that all the members of 


that Aatichriſtian body are like itſelf; and need not be ſoli- 


* citous about knowing theſe depths of Satan,” This ftrikes 
me in ſuch a light (whether true or falſe, ſhall be ſubmitted un- 


to others), that I cannot help thinking, dottrine of this ſort - 


(the general doctrine, you know, will apply to other things, as 
well as that to which it is here applied) might paſs at Rome, the 


ſeat of. the beaſt ; and, otherwiſe applied, be of excellent uſe 


for-promoting the abominations of Popery. For does it not 


ſmell rank of theſe cardinal points of Antichriſtianiſm? name- 


ly, ignorance being the mother of devotion ; and believing as the 
church believes, or, yielding an implicit faith and blind ſuljection 


unto the diftates of the clergy. Beware therefore, Sir, leſt, un · 


der a pretence of teaching the people to fwear away Nomiſi 
Popery, you introduce and eſtabliſh 
which, in the event, may turn out to be as pernicious as the 
other. = 1 | 
Here I would aſk, — how we can poſſibly, with a ſufficient 
meaſure of knowledge, renounce the body of Popiſh idolatry and 
errors, —without underſtanding the particulars which are com- 
prehended in it? Can we have a ſufficient meaſure of know- 
ledge of a body, without underſtanding its members ? or of a 
whole, without being acquainted with its parts? What can 
people know of that Antichriſtian body, or its members, ar 
hich are ſaid to be like itſelf; if they do not underſtand tha 
articular errors and abominations of Popery? Aad, in cale 
f their aot underſtanding theſe, can they, in a ** 
8 | 3 wit 


* 


a ſort of Proteſtant Popery; 
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with common ſenſe, be ſuppoſed, with a ſufficient meaſure of 
knowledge, to abjure that Antichriſtian body, — however vague 
and general the abjuration ſhould be ?—I readily grant, Popery 
is a very bad thing. And therefore it gives me pleaſure, that, 
for all the cramp names, and frightful ſort of epithets, I have 
got from thoſe of your way, —I have not yet heard of their 
calling me a Papiſt. But bad as it is, really I would have no 
freedom to lead on poor people unto a ſolemn ſwearing of it a- 
way, who knew little or nothing at all of its particular errors 
and abominations; becauſe, in my view, that would be uſing 
too much freedom with that great and dreadful name, JEHovan 
our God,—yea, would ſeem to be a taking of it in vain. Sure, 
this at beſt would be but the abjuring of an unknown ſomething, 
—a found without a ſenſe. And what good end could poſſibly 
be reached by ſuch a blind abjuration? It could not be any 
barrier unto the ſwearers againſt Popiſh errors: for even ſuppo- 
ſing them to pay ever ſo ſacred a regard unto their oath, they 
might adopt all or moſt of theſe abominations, without being 
ſenſible of their doing ſo. And the ſame may be ſaid of other 
errors and evils alſo, ignorantly and implicitly abjured. —More- 
over, if this ſort of doctrine were once admitted and eſtabliſhed, 
the moſt diſmal conſequences might follow thereon. For in- 
ſtance, deccivers and deſigning men might impoſe upon, and 
prevail with weak unwary people, to abjure the moſt precious 
Bible-rruths,—by juſt telling and endeavouring to get them per- 
ſuaded, that theſe are Popiſh errors: for, as I ſaid before, the 
general doctrine will apply to other things as well as Popery. 
And thus, at length, a wide door and effectual would be open- 
ed for the introduction of rank Popery, in its full vigour and 
height. May the good Lord therefore preſerve ſimple people 
from giving heed unto ſuch dangerous doctrine, from whatever 
quarter it thould come! 

Having thus fixed your preliminary caution, you proceed to 
declare what meaſure of knowledge and underſtanding of the 
ſubject- matter of the oath, is neceſſary in order to perſons ſwear- 
ing it :=© But, in general, /ay you, it is neceſſary that perſons 
© have ſuch an underſtanding of what is contained in the Ac- 
« knowledgment of fins and E ngagement to duties, that they know 
the ordinary meaning of the terms there uſed ; that they take 
«© up the meaning of the definitions which are there given of 
* the errors abjured, —underſtanding and being ſatisfied in their 
* conſciences, that theſe fre really errors to be contended and 
„ reſtificd againſt : that they have ſuch underſtanding of the 
„ truths and ordinances of the Lord's houſe there mentioned 
and referred unto, as to bs ſatisſied about their duty of e- 

„ ſpuuling and cleaving unto them,—Enowing and underſtand- 
«6 ing 
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“ ing the general import of theſe mattters : and that they be fo 
* far acquainted with the public evils of the day there men- 
«« tioned, as to underſtand that they are really eviis to be teſti- 

« fied againſt,” 1 | ; 
Here certainly you bring the requiſite of ſwearing in judgment 
and underſtanding, as low 8s it can well be brought: I do not 
ſee how you can condeſcend much lowers this way, without 
barefacedly pleading for ignorant and implicit ſwearing in expreſs 
terms. And yet, I muſt think, there are hundreds of Seceders, 
who nevertheleſs may be good ſerious Chriſtians, that cannot in 
any ordinary way be ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed even of this your 


- own neceſſary requiſite of ſwearing the Seceſſion-covenant, in 


Judgment and underſtanding. — J have elſewhere ſaid *, and do 
ſtill ſtand to it, that there are not a few even of the covenanters 
themſelves, who do not ſo much as know the ordinary mean- 
* ing of” ſeveral of the terms there uſed.” —Nor do they all 
* take up the meaning of the definitions there given of” ſome of 
the errors abjured.” Do they all underſtand the true nature 
and tendency of the ſeveral teneis and opinions abjured, under 
the notion of errors? The preceding paragraph of your ſer- 
mon led me to conſider Popery to this purpole, or in this point 
of view. I ſhall now proceed to mention ſome other things. 


Do all Seceders know what are the preciſe points abjured, under 


the name of Arminianiſm? Are they all acquainted with the 
particular heads of doctrine held by Jacobus Arminius and his 
followers, which were condemned by the Synod of Dort, and 
which, I ſuppoſe, are- meant to be abjured in the covenant ?— 
Do they all underſtand what are the particular doctrines and 
opinions ſworn away, under the defignation of Latitudinarian 
tenets *—Apain, are all the covenanters certified of what they 
engage to contend and teſtify againſt, under the name of Prelacy ? 


I ſuppoſe, even the definition given hereof in the ſecond article 


of the folema league, will not much help a good many of then. 


What ſort of ideas have they, or ſome of them at leaſt, annexed 


unto the ſeveral particular branches thereof? Perhaps, they do 
not at all know what is meant by © archbithops, bithops ;” much, 
leſs, —** their chancellors and commiſſuries, deans, deans and 
* chapters, archdeacons.”—And whom may we ſuppoſe them 
to underſtand as intended in the general abjuring clauſe, —** and 
* all other eccleſiaſtical officers depending on that hierarchy ?” 
May it not be ſafely affirmed, that many of them know no more 
of theſe different orders of the Engliſh hierarchy, than they do 
of the ſeveral orders of the Romiſh clergy? If to this you 
ſhould apply what you have obſerved before with regard to 
Popery, namely, that theſe particulars are not ſpecified ia the 


See my letter to a gentleman in Edinburgh, p. 17. 
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bond which is now propoſed for renewing our covenants ; as 
perſons may now, with a ſufficient meaſure of knowledge, re- 
nounce the body of that eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, —without under- 
ſtanding the particulars comprehended in it I fhall juſt refer 
you unto what I have already ſaid on that, —Further, do all 
the covenanters know what they abjure, under the appellation 
of Independency ; or what are the preciſe points and articles meant 
to be ſworn away, under that head? They will probably be in 
' cafe to tell you, it is a very bad thing: but I am ſure, that is 
the moft {ſome ot them can fay of it. Sundry other things 
might have been inſtanced in; but I muſt not enlarge. And if 
the above be a juſt repreſentation of the caſe, how can the co- 


venanters poſſibly “ underftand and be fatisfied in their con- 


« ſciences, that theſe are really errors to be contended and te- 
« ſtified againſt?” For, in order hereunto, one would think 
it abſolutely neceflary, that they fhould at leaſt know what theſe 
erors, or tenets and opiniors fo called, really are, 
I ſhall now touch at what you obſerve relative to their know- 
ledge of“ the truths and erdinances of the Lord's houſe mention- 
ned or referred unto in the Bond and Acknowledgment of-fins.” 
It is abundantly evident, that you apprehend, a very ſuperficial 
knowledge of the things declared by fallible and uninſpired men 
to be the truths and ordinances of the Lord's houſe,” is ſuffi- 
cient in order to perſons “ eſpouſing and cleaving to them,” as 
ſuch. But although what you affirm here ſhould be admitted as 
ſufficient, do all Seceders even know thus much ? Do they all 


even know and underſtand the general import of every matter 


there mentioned and referred to, as a truth or ordinance of the 
Lord's houſe ? For inſtance; do they all underſtand what is 
meant even by Preſbyterial church-government itſelf, the ſound 
whereof at leaſt rings often enough in their ears ?—what are the 
particular branches or members it conſiſts of; and what its diſ- 
tinguiſhing peculiarities, both from Epi/copal government on the 
one hand, and the Congregational plan on the other ?—what arc 
the ſeveral degrees of the ſubordination of judicatories, included 
in claſſicat Preſbytery ; and what the powers wherewith theſe ju- 
ridical church-courts reſpeCtively are inveſted ? wherein they dif- 
fer from the conſultative meetings which obtain, or were wont 
to obtain among thoſe of the Congregational way both in Old 
and New England? &c. I muſt not launch out into particular 
Inſtances here. Now, if they have not at leaſt thus much un- 
derſtanding of the ſeveral matters there mentioned, as truths and 
ordinances of the Lord's houſe ; how come they in any judicious 
way to be ſatisfied about their duty, not merely of e/porfang and 
elcaving unto them, as truths and ordinances of the Lord's 
houſe, 
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houſe, — but of binding themſelves with an cath and a curſe ſo to 
do all the days of their lives ? 

Moreover, it is beyond all controverſy, that many Seceders 
are not ** fo far acquainted with” all the things there mention- 
ed and referred to as public evils of the day,” particularly 
ſome of the many things which relate to the civil conſtitution and 
adminiſtration of Great Britain, —as in any ſcriptural or rational 
way to underſtand they are really evils to be teſtified againſt” 
or abjured *. Here at preſent I ſhall only-inſtance in the repeal 
of the penal ſtatutes againſt witches : concerning which the co- 
venanters ſolemnly declare, p. 109. The penal ftatutes againſt 
. *. witches have been repealed by the parliament, contrary to the 
*« expreſs law of God.” pon this part of the oath and cove- 
nant I would aſk, —Do all the covenanters know what thoſe pe- 
nal ftatutes, thus aflirmed to be repealed, were ;—whether juſt 
or unjuſt, whether good or bad ftatutes, whether agreeable to 
the law of God or not? Have they all ſeen and peruſed thoſe 
ſ[{atutes, ſo as to know what terms they were conceived in? Can 
they all with certainty ſay, what were the preciſe penalties annex- 
ed by thoſe ftatutes unto witchcraft ; — whether they. were the 
ſame preſcribed by the Jewiſh lawgiver unto that nation, or not? 
Moreover, do they all know in what terms the repeal of ſaid ſa- 
tutes is conceived ? how far it extends? c. To me it is a great 
queſtion, whether even ſome of your brethren in the miniſtry, 
and much more hundreds of the people, have any.certain know- 
ledge of theſe and the like particulars at all. How then come 
they to underſtand, that this really is an evil to be teſtified a- 
_ ** gainſt?” Or how are they capable of ſwearing in judgment, 
that the parliament's repealing ſaid fatutes, was ** contrary to 
the expreſs law of God ?”—Whereas you ſpeak of the things 
mentioned in the Acknowledgment of ſins, in bulk, as public evils 
of the day, and afterwards, as“ being evils which are ſadly and 
* notourly faking place: I hope, you do not mean to affirm, 
that all theſe things, without exception, are actually taking place 
in the preſent time; — ſuch as, the oaths, declarations, and 


bonds, impoſed after the reſtoration of K. Charles II. the grie- 


vous perſecution of thoſe who ſtedfaſtly adhered to the cove- 
nanted national uniformity in that period ; the indulgences ; 
the reading of Porteous- act; Cambuſlang-work, c. Credu- 
lous as the moſt of your followers are, I ſhould think, you 
would not eaſily get them perſuaded into the belief of this. Were 
the matter put to a fair and impartial trial among the people of 
the Seceſhon, and neutral diſintereſted perſons allowed to be the 
| Judges; I ſhould venture my character and reputation upon all 


See my letter to a gentleman in Edinburgh, p. 19. 20. 21. 22. 
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or moſt of the preceding particulars. And, Sir, permit me to 
ſay, that, according to common fame, you cannot with any de- 
gree of certainty contradict me herein, even with regard to your 
own people whom you have brought under that ſolemn oath : 
for, Iam informed, ali you do, or at leaſt was wont to do with 
them, is juit from the pulpit to defire ſuch as are intending to 
join in that work, to wait upon the Seſion at the time you ap- 
point; —when they are aſked, if they have read the judicial Te- 
ſtimony, and Act for renewing the covenants ? — If they approve 
of the ſame? and ſuch like general queſtions ; — without ever 
making the leaſt particular. trial of their underſtanding of the 
ſubject-matrer of that ſo very prolix and intricate oath : only, if 
any ſay, they are labouring under ſcruples and difficulties about 
it; you will, perhaps, -be as condeſcending, as defire them to 
wait upon you at your own houſe, hen you will, no doubt, ap- 
ply ſuch falvcs as thoſe you here offer, both from the pulpit aud 
the preſs. Truly, Sir, when I compare what is ſaid to be your 
practice this way, (and I have no doubt of the truth of wy infur- 
mation), with your doctrine in this ſermon ; I know not what 
to think, If this be true, can it be believed, tha: you are duly 
impreſſed with the weight and awful ſolemnity of an oath, and 
the danger of raſh and ignorant ſwearing by the name of the 
Lord our God ? 

Immediately after the paſſage IT have been juſt now conſider- 
ing, you add theſe ſoothing words, (I fo call them from the ob- 
vious deſign for which they are here thrown out): —** And for 
c“ perſons to have their conſciences reſolved in theſe matters be- 
* fore the Lord, by the light of his word and the guidance of 
«* his Spirit, —will be far preferable to ſuch meaſures of ſpecula- 
« tive knowledge otherwiſe, as might render them capable of 
* diſputing theſe points to good purpoſe. The greateſt part of 
«© Chriſt's witneſſes hitherto, have not been among the moſt 
* knowing perſons; bur ſuch as were more capable of burning 
* than of diſputing for him,” (I arp not ſure, if you yourſelf 
would chuſe to burn for every thing mentioned or referred to in 
the Acknowledgment of ſins), ** when his grace ſupported them 
« in fiery trials,” | 

I readily admit the truth of what is here aſſerted, in the gene- 
ral: for, doubtleſs, divine teaching is infinitely preferable to 
mere ſpeculative knowledge, however bright :—and it is put be- 
yond all doubt, that net many wiſe men after the fleſh, and diſpu- 
ters of this world, are called; but God hath choſen the fooliſh things 
of the world, the weak things of the werld, the baſe things of the 
world, and things which: are deſpiſed, yea, and things which are 
not, 1 Cor. i. 26,—28, But yet I mult obſerve, that in order to 
« perſons having their conſciences reſolved in matters,” as: ruth 
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or errors, ſins or duties, © before the Lord, by the light of his 
« word and the guidance of his Spirit;“ it is certainly neceſſa- 
ry, as has been already hinted, that they underſtand ſomething 
of the true meaning, nature, and tendency of theſe matters. If 
thus much be not granted, inſtead of true Bible-religion, I ap- h 
prehend, we will be in danger of landing in the fantaſtic reveries | 
of wild enthuſiaſm, Without ſuch an underſtanding of theſe ö 
matters, how can perſons judge of their conformity or contrari- 1 
ety unto the word of God, which is the alone meafure and ſtan- |; 
dard of truth and error, fin and duty? And if they be not per- | 
ſuaded in their own minds of the conformity or contrariety of 
thele matters to ſaid word; how come they to be ſatisfied about 
their duty of eſpouſing and ſwearing to cieave unto them all the 
days of their lives, as truths and duties, —or to contend and teſti- 
fy againſt them, as errors and evils? That reſolution of mens 
conſciences in matters of truth and error, fin and duty, which | 
is brought about by the light of God's word and the guidance of | 
his Spirit, is not certainly of a blind implicit nature, but is ac- 
companied with light and knowledge: for the Holy Ghoſt, be- 
ing a Spirit of wiſdom and revelation, undoubtedly enlightens the 
mind or underſtanding in the knowledge of thoſe things, where- i 
in he /o reſolves. 1 
Again, although ſome of Chriſt's witneſſes may not be capa- 
ble of diſputing certain Bible truths and duties, for which, how- 
ever, through the grace of their Lord ſtrengthening them, they 
may even give their bodies to be burnt, if called thereunto ; yet, 
I ſuppoſe, they will be found in caſe to ſay as much, however 1 
confuſedly and indiſtinctly. about the true nature of theſe things, | 
and the ſcripture-grounds their faith and perſuaſion of them reſt. | 
: 


upon, as that others, who themſelves underſtand thoſe things, 
will eaſily perceive, that they are not making a leap in the dark, 
or going to death under the mere impulſe of bigotted enthuſiaſm 
or blind zeal. Which, I am morally certain, is not the caſe 
with all thoſe who take the Seceſſion-covenant, with regard to 
every thing therein containedor referred to, Further, it may 
be obſerved here, that the ſelf-ſame grace of our Lord which en- 
. ables his witneſſes to go to death for him when called thereto, is 1 
no leſs ſufficient, whenever he ſees meet, to enable them to ſpeak 
boldly for him even before rulers and judges, fo as to ſurpriſe 
and confound their adverſaries. Thus, ig many inſtances, it 
has been in times paſt: for as he often hides theſe things from 
the wiſe and prudent, and revea's them unto; babes; ſo it is ea- 
ſy with him, out of the mouths of theſe babes to perfect praiſe 
unto his own name. Remarkable to this. purpoſe is what we 
have in the forecited 1 Cor. i. 27. 28. 29. In a word, if Chriſt's 
witneſſes are, for the moſt part, thus weak, or not among the 
moſt 
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moſt knowing and intelligent; one would think, you and your 
brethren ſhould be more tender on the point of diſtreſſing their 
weak minds with ſuch a huge maſs of diſputable and intricate . 
matters, — many of which, it is certain, cannot be duly known 
without a good deal of acquaintance with human hiſtorics, Pray, 
do not avail yourſelves of their weakneſs, and incapacity of diſ- 
. puting points with you, for binding burdens upon them, which 
their compaſſionate Lord and Maſter never bound. 
Apprehending that a difficulty or objection might be ſtarted. 
fro che uncertainty moſt, of people in our times muſt be at with 
regard to not a few of the facts mentioned or referred to in the 
Acknowledgment of fins ; you next endeavour to anticipate or re- 
move that. What you offer to this effect is very remarkable, 
and is at large as follows: — © But further upon this particular, 
“for preventing a miſtake, we would notice, concerning the 
„ hiſtorical narration of public evils in the Acknowledgment c 
« ſins, — that the Bond doth not import a ſwearing unto the truth . | 
© of this narration, or the hiſtorical truth of theſe facts. It | 
«« doth not belong to religious work, but to the practice of 
% courts in proceſſes before them, — for perſons to ſwear to the 
truth of facts: and then, they can only ſwear to what they 
have been eye or ear witneſſes of. But when perſons come 
« forward to a ſwearing of the Bond, they are ſuppoſed to be 
« beyond any dubiety about the truth of theſe facts mentioned 
« in the Acknowledgment of fins, as being things public and no- 
* tour, which cannot be reaſonably called in queſtion, Yea, 
* ſuch is the evidence of the truth of theſe things, that a pro- 
* ceeding upon it cannot be queſtioned, —but at the rate of ab- 
e oliſhing all obligation to confeſs and lament over the public 
« grounds of the Lord's controverſy.——Thoſe who join in the 
% Bond, have already been making a ſolemn confeflion of theſe 
«« evils as true. And, in ſwearing the Bond, they are not ſwear- 
ing that theſe things are true; but taking the truth of them as 
« unqueſtionable,—they engage to teſtify againſt theſe and ſuch 
% other evils, according to their ſtations and capacities, Thus, 
it is not the truth of the facts which they offer to aſcertain by 
** a ſolemn oath; but their own engagement to teſtify and con- 
tend againſt the ſame, in ſuch ways as are competent for them, 
being evils which areſadly and notourly taking place. We fay, 
« this their own engagement in the matter—is the thing aſcer- 
„ tained by that oath.” And then you add, — And we may 
„ notice here, that after all the attacks which have been made 
% upon the judicial Teſtimony and the Acknowledgment of fins, — 
* none have ever yet pretended to point out fo much as one hi- 
* {torical falſehood in them; though many, even of thoſe who 
formerly eſpouſed the ſame, have cvidenced a great iaclination 
| VL 10 
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td do fo, if it had been poſſible, — But the facts themſelves - 


+ ſtand unqueſtionable.” | 
Here is ſtrange doctrine, in my view. 1 ſuppoſe, it has been 
(Owing to doctrine of this fort taught by you ia private ſeveral 
years ago, (although, perhaps, not duly underſtood), that a 
certain miniſter of that Aſſociate Preſbytery, whereof I was a 
member, at an extrajudicial conference, ſaid, — That perſons, 
when joining in the Bond, have nothing to do with the hiſtorical 
part of the Acknowledgment of fins, (although the Bond expreisly 
reduplicates upon it), for which he gave no lets than your own 
authority, in a private converſation with him when a ſtudent ; 
-—that it was this which cleared his own way to join in the Bond; 
and that it is in this light he adminiſters it unto his people, 
For which, he was deſervedly rebuked by Mr Blyth. Here I 
cannot forbear ſaying, that it grieves me at the very heart to 
think, how much poor ſimple people are abuſed and impoſed 
upon by their leaders, in this awful affair! May the Lord mer- 
cifully diſpoſe and incline them to judge more for themfelves, 
and give leſs implicit faith to their clergy !—Perhaps, cvery 
- body will not be as free with you; but I thall be as plain and 
honeſt as to inform you, that I have heard fome ſenſible, intelli- 
gent perſons obſerve, that there are things here which would be 
- nowile unworthy of an accompliſhed adept in the arts of a cer- 
tain order of men, commonly known by the name of Jeſuits. 
Remember, I am not afficming this myſelf; nor will I take up- 
on me to determine as to the juſtneſs of that obſervation: tor, 
although I have read a little about them, I am not well verſed 
in the hiſtory of that ſociety, and thofe arts of theirs which of 
a long time have rendered them fo famous. But thus much I 
can ſafely ſay, that theſe ſalvos of yours did nothing toward the 


removal of my ſcruples at your mode of covenanting ; but ra- 


ther confirmed me mare in them. 
Hew does it appear, that a proceeding unto ſolemn ſwearing 
upon the evidence of the truth of all the hiſtorical affairs men- 
.tioned or referred to in the 4cknowledgment of ſins, cannot be 
ueſtioned, —but at the rate of aboliſhing all obligation to con- 
fefs and lament over the public grounds of the Lord's contro- 
verſy ? or, what mean you by that aſſertion? 

Whether reajonubly or unreaſonably, undoubtedly ſome of 
the fats as ſtated and laid by the Afſeciate Preſbytery in their 
judicial Teftimony and Acknowledgment . fins, have been called in 
queſtion and objected to; and that by men who were not rec- 

koned altogether void either of reaſon or religion, end who had 
' conſiderable acceſs to get themſelves informed of theſe matters. 
They were ſo, even by your Burgler-brethren; as appears from 


their Overture concerning Pare: miſtakes, &c. And as * 
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of theſe men were among the firſt conſtituent members of the 


 Aſeciate Preſbytery, had judicially adopted the Teſtimony, ſworn” 


the Bond with its reduplicating clauſe, and warmly preached and 
prayed up both; one is apt to think, they would not have taken 
ſuch a ſtep without very- deliberate conſideration, and weighty 
reaſons, They were ſo likewiſe by the late Mr Currie at Kin- 
glaſſie ; as appears from his Eſſay on ſeparation (which indeed I 
never ſaw ; but gather thus much from the quotations from it in 


Mr //il/on's anſwer), — and his Plain perjury and great iniquity 


F the Seceding brethrens new covenant, diſcovered : which very 
accidentally came to my hand the day before yeſterday ; and 
ſome of the contents whereof, upon glancing them over, ſur- 
priſed me not a little. If ever you or any of your brethren gave 
it an anfwer, I never happened to ſee it. Speaking of the con- 
Feſſion of fins, that author ſays, It is not true;: and of the 
covenant itſelf, he ſays, „It is a falſe covenant :** which he tries 
to prove by inſtances. And I might alſo mention the late Mr 
TVillfon of Dundee, who, in his Teſtimony, ſpecifies ſeveral 
things in thoſe papers, which he ſays are not matters of fact. 
Sure, then, theſe men ** pretended to point out hiſtorical falſe- 
% hoods” or miſtakes : whether they ſucceeded therein or not, 
is another queſtion. I alſo remember to have heard intelligent 
perfons allege in converſation, that ſundry things are not can- 
didly and fairly related by the Aſociate Preſbytery ; but much 
ſtretched and aggravated. But whether ſuch objections and 
allegations be well founded, or not ; truly I cannot with certain- 
ty ſay: for I never particularly examined, nor cloſely thought 
of theſe matters in this point of view. Nor indeed do I now 
mean to enter into ſuch hiſtorical diſquiſitions. Theſe ſhall be 
left unto ſuch as have more leiſure and opportunities for them, 
than I can attain to. | 
But, in your great depth of penetration and ſagacity, you 
have fallen upon a device, hitherto undiſcovered by thoſe of 
your way, for bearing people out in taking the covenant, whe- 
ther the things mentioned in the Acknowledgment of fins be facts 
or not; and for encouraging them to proceed in that folemn 
work, without ever giving themſelves the leaſt trouble of in- 
quiring into the authenticity of thoſe things, or the evidenee 
upon which they are founded This certainly is a rare diſcovery. 
J know nor, if the Synod have yet formally voted you their 


thanks, for that good ſervice you have done their cauſe. Hi- 


therto I thonghe yon had deen alone in this detrine ; bur I find 
your dear friend Mr Moriſon, in his Attempt, &c. p. 119. en- 
tirely 

* Mr Moriſon's words are: * As a great part of the Confeſſion fof 


© ſins preiixed to the Bond] conſiſts of a narration of matters of fact, 
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tirely agrees with you therein; though, perhaps, that particu'ar 
t of his ſermon received certain touches of your maſterly pen. 
And, if I miſtake not, Mr Brown of Haddington, who is on 
the Burgher- ſide of the queſtion, has adopted much the ſame 
notion : art leaſt, he apologizes for the original framers of the 
Seceders covenant upon that principle, and would have us to 
believe that that was their view of the matter. Hiflorical account 
of the Seceders, p. 59. * 1 
| hue, 


of which we have no knowledge but by hiſtory ; ſome may be ready 
to object, How can we ratify ſuch an acknowledgment by ſolemn 
«« oath? To which we anſwer, That we have the higheſt moral gc- 
-- © tainty for the truth of theſe facts; and therefore concluding them to 
«© be true, we ſwear to contend and teſtify againſt the evils thus hiſtori- 
7 cally related. So it is not the truth of the above-mentioned hiſtory, 
* that we ſwear to; but the evils narrated in ſaid hiltory, that we ſwear 
** againſt,” But what moral certainty can one have of theſe matters, 
who knows no more about them than reading them in the Acknow-- 
ledgment of fins? No man can be ſaid to have the higheſt moral cer- 
tainty for the truth of any paſt tranſaction, without examining the hi- 
ſorical evidence for it; and I believe few of the covenanters have either 
time or means for ſuch an inquiry : and therefore their concluding them 
to be true, without ſuch examination, has no ſolid foundation, to ſa- 
tisfy a perſon's conſcience. Such a concluſion is merely the reſult of 
implicit faith, and not of a full perſuaſion of mind, an indiſpenſable 
requiſite in a ſolemn oath. One had need to be fully ſatisſied of the 
truth of any fact, before he can ſafely venture to contend and teſtify a- 
gainſt it as an evil; as undoubtedly there can be no evil ſeparable from 
a fact; and a certainty or aſſurance of the fact is abſolutely neceſſary to 
his witneſſing againſt it as an evil; otherwiſe his teſtimony is levelled a- 4 
gainſt a mere uncertainty, a thing he has no knowledge of. But I need | 
not inſiſt on this, as it entirely coincides with Mr Gib's doctrine, which 
I have endeavoured to expoſe in this letter. | 
* Here | beg leave to inſert a few ſentences from the above-men- 
tioned author. After about ſeven years adviſement,” fays he, „the 
« Seceding miniſters agreed on a bond for public covenanting with 
God; and, in the end of 1743, themſelves began to ſwear and fab - 
& ſcribe it. — Their covenant bond had been abundantly ſhort, and 
„ moſtly plain, had it not reduplicate upon a long confeſſion of ſins; 
«* which, it is probable, few of their people could fully know the im- 
«© port and certainty of. It muſt not be imagined, the Seceding bre- 
« thren inſerted into this confeſſion ſuch a multitude of hiſtorical hints, 
** that [N. B.] people might ſwear to the truth, the fact thereof. To 
« have ſworn many of them in truth, righteouſneſs, and judgment, 
«© was abſolutely impoſſible: they had no vouchers for them but the 
<< fallible teſtimony. of men. Beſides, to ſwear the certainty of facts, 4 
« jn an oath directed to God as the party, appears a blaſphemous at- 1 
#* tempt to certify the Omniſcient, and teach the Almighty knowledge. 1 
It was neceſlary, however, people ſhould have a confiderable know - 3 
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of theſe men were among the firſt conſtituent members of the ry 
 Aſfeciate Preſbytery, had judicially adopted the Teſtimony, ſworn- K 
the Bond with its reduplicating clauſe, and warmly preached and ch. 
prayed up both; one is apt to think, they would not have taken fi 
ſuch a ſtep without very deliberate conſideration, and weighty 80 
reaſons. They were ſo likewiſe by the late Mr Currie at Kin- * 
glaſſie; as appears from his Eſay on ſeparation (which indeed I of 


never ſaw ; but gather thus much from the quotations from it in 
Mr Milſon's anſwer), — and his Plain perjury and great iniquity 
of the Seceding brethrens new covenant, diſcovered : which very ve 
accidentally came to my hand the day before yeſterday ; and 
ſome of the contents whereof, upon glancing them over, ſur- 
priſed me not a little. If ever you or any of your brethren gave 


it an anfwer, I never happened to ſee it. Speaking of the con- 10 
Feſſion of fins, that author ſays, © It is not true; and of the my 
covenant itſelf, he ſays, © It is a falſe covenant :” which he tries « 
to prove by inſtances. And I might alſo mention the late Mr wh 
Milliſan of Dundee, who, in his Teſtimony, ſpecifies ſeveral led 
things in thoſe papers, which he ſays are not matters of fact. tai 
Sure, then, theſe men “ pretended to point out hiſtorical falſe- Ko 
% hoods” or miſtakes : whether they ſucceeded therein or not, tin 

is another queſtion. I alſo remember to have heard intelligent to 
perfons allege in converſation, that ſundry things are not can- tis! 
didly and fairly related by the A ociate Preſbytery ; but much 5 
ſtretched and aggravated, But whether ſuch objections and — 
allegations be well founded, or not; truly I cannot with certain- gat 
ty fay : for I never particularly examined, nor cloſely thought bY: 
of theſe matters in this point of view, Nor indeed do I now his 
mean to enter into ſuch hiſtorical diſquiſitions. Theſe ſhall be ga 
left unto ſuch as have more leiſure and opportunities for them, no! 
than I can attain to. | I h 
But, in your great depth of penetration and ſagacity, you. 25 
have fallen upon a device, hitherto undiſcovered by thoſe of — 


your way, for bearing people out in taking the covenant, whe- 
ther the things mentioned in the Acknowledgment of fins be facts 


or not; and for encouraging them to proceed in that ſolemn my 
work, without ever giving themſelves the leaſt trouble of in- « . 
quiring into the authenticity of thoſe things, or the evidenee « 
upon which they are founded This certainly is a rare difcovery. « | 
J know nor, if the Synod have yet formally voted you their «« | 
thanks, for that good ſervice you have done their cauſe. Hi- „ 
therto I thought yon had been alone in his doctrine; but I find 0 
your dear friend Mr Moriſon, in his Attempt, &c. p. 119. en- << 
| tirely 2 
* Mr Moriſon's words are: © As a great part of the Conſeſſon of 3 | 
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tirely agrees with you therein; though, perhaps, that particu'ar 
part of his ſermon received certain touches of your maſterly pen. 
And, if I miſtake not, Mr Brown of Haddington, who is on 
the Burgher- ſide of the queſtion, has adopted much the ſame 
notion: at leaſt, he apologizes for the original framers of the 
Seceders covenant upon that principle, and would have us to 
believe that that was their view of the matter. Hiflorical account 
of the Seceders, p. 59. * 
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of which we have no knowledge but by hiſtory; ſome may be ready 
to object, How can we ratify ſuch an acknowledgment by ſolemn 
*© oath? To which we anſwer, That we have the higheſt moral cer- 
<< tainty for the truth of theſe facts; and therefore concluding them to 
«« be true, we ſwear to contend and teſtify againſt the evils thus hiſtori- 
1 cally related. So it is not the truth of the above-mentioned hiſtory, 
that we ſwear to; but the evils narrated in ſaid hiſtory, that we ſwear 
* againſt,” But what moral certainty can one have of theſe matters, 
who knows no more about them than reading them in the Acknow-- 
ledgment of ſins? No man can be ſaid to have the higheſt moral cer- 
tainty for the truth of any paſt tranſaction, without examining the hi- 
ſtorical evidence for it; and I believe few of the covenanters have cither 
time or means for ſuch an inquiry : and therefore their concluding them 
to be true, without ſuch examination, has no ſolid foundation, to ſa- 
tisfy a perſon's conſcience. Such a concluſion is merely the reſult of 
implicit faith, and not of a full perſuaſion of mind, an indiſpenſable 
requiſite in a ſolemn oath. One had need to be fully ſatisſied of the 
truth of any fact, before he can ſafely venture to contend and teſtify a- 
gainſt it as an evil; as undoubtedly there can be no evil ſeparable from 
a fact; and a certainty or aſſurance of the fact is abſolutely neceſſary to 
his witneſſing againſt it as an evil; otherwiſe his teſtimony is levelled a- 
gainſt a mere uncertainty, a thing he has no knowledge of. But I need 
not inſiſt on this, as it entirely coincides with Mr Gib's doctrine, which 
I have endeavoured to expoſe in this letter. | 

* Here | beg leave to inſert a few ſentences from the above-men- 
tioned author. “ After about ſeven years adviſement,” ſays he, „the 
« Seceding , miniſters agreed on a bond for public covenanting with 
God; add, in the end of 1743, themſelves began to ſwear and ſab - 
& ſcribe it.— Their covenant-bond had been abundantly ſhort, and 
«** moſtly plain, had it not reduplicate upon a long confeſſion of fins ; 
*« which, it is probable, few of their people could fully know the im- 
«© port and certainty of. It muſt not be imagined, the Seceding bre- 
« thren inſerted into this confeſſion ſuch a multitude of hiſtorical hints, 
that [N. B.] people might ſwear to the truth, the fact thereof. To 
«© have ſworn many of them in truth, righteouſneſs, and judgment, 
«© was abſolutely impoſſible: they had no vouchers for them but the 
e fallible teſtimony. of men. Beſides, ro ſwear the certainty of facts, 
„jn an oath directed to God as the party, appears a blaſphemous at- 
#* tempt to certify the Omniſcient, and teach the Almighty knowledge. 


It was neceſſary, however, people ſhould have a confiderable know - 
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Thus, it ſeems, you and your Burgher · brethren, whatever irre. 
concileable feuds ſtill ſubſiſt between you about the meaning of 
the words of a religious clauſe in ſome burgeſs- oaths, unite 
your whole ſtrength in the defence and ſupport of the common 
cauſe of the Seceſſion. With regard to the latter, however, 1 
cannot but expreſs my ſurpriſe at two things ; wherein, I know, 
I have the good fortune of being like minded with yourſelf, 
{!.) That they ſhould pretend to be ſtill holding the judicial Te- 
Jiimony compoſed and emitted by the Aſſociate Preſbytery, after that 
not only you and your Antiburgher-brethren, upon whom, by 
the mere dint of a proteft, the whole powers and privileges of the 
Aſeciate Synod devolved, Judicially found and declared, that 
they had dropt and fallen trom the whole teftimony ; but alſo, 
they themſelves had publiſhed to the world, that ſaid Tefimony 
is ſtuffed with Fal/ehoods or miſtakes. (2.) That they ſhould 
make ſuch a noiſe, both from the pulpit and the preis, about 
the binding obligation of the covenants, and its being a mat 
duty to {wear or renew them; and yet never do fo themicives. 
Strange! inculcate it upon their people, as a moral duty; and 
yet keep them living and dying in the neglect of it! This ſome 
cannot help looking upon as a mere blind to poor unthinking 
People. I have heard fome of their clergy attempt to vindicate 
their conduct thus: We could have no freedom, ſay they, to 
renew the covenants in the preſent Bond and Acknowledgment of 
ſins, compoſed by the Afciate Preſbytery ; and to proceed to 
that work in another manner, would widen the difference be- 
tween them and their Antiburgher-brethren, But I ſhall ſubmit 
it to the impartial of whatever denomination, if this reaſon be 


„ ledge of and certainty for what they ſolemnly confeſſed to God, leſt 
ce their work ſhould partly amount unto a hypocritical flander,”—— 
I ſhall add, eſpecially as the greater part of the things confeſſed are o- 
miſſions and commiſtions charged upon others, and not upon the cove- 
nanters themſelves ; whence they w-uld need to be well certified both 
of the trutb and the evil of theie things, leſt they ſhould be found falſe 
accuſers of and. witneſſes againſt theſe others; and that untd the all · ſee- 
ing and impartial JEHovan, who cannot be impoſed upon, and with 
whom there is no reſpect of perſons. Once more, when giving the 
reaſons for his Burgher brethrens not proceeding in covenanting, he ex- 
preſſes himſelf thus: “ Finding, that, beſides ſome few inadvertent 
« expreſſions, the Confeſſion of fins publiſhed in 1744, and now uſed 
« by their Antiburgher-brethren, is ſuch as they could ſcarce hope to 
„ make the tweytieth part of their hearers underſtand ; and exceed- 
« ingly tumbled at the manner in which this work is managed by 
« their brethren, they have hitherto been afraid to proceed therein.“ 


. 
Some of theſe hints are certainly very juſt; ſome others of them on 
would ſcarce have expected from à Profeſſor of Divinity. 
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of ſufficient weight for bearing them out in the habitual negleF 
of an important moral duty. A þ Bite, Abo 
© The Bond” reduplicating upon the Acknowledgment of fins, 
« doth not,” ſay you, import a ſwearing to the truth of this 
* narration” (contained in faid Acknowledgment ) ; or the 5 
&« ftorical truth of theſe fats :—in ſwearing the Bond, they are 
* not ſwearing that theſe things are true.” — Pray, what then 
does it import? It is ſtrange, if an oath expreſsly reduplicating 
upon a huge mals of hiſtorical tranſactions, related as facts or 
things which certainly to-}k place, does not import a ſwearing 
that they are ſo; that is, things which had a real exiſtence. 
If I, for inſtance, ſwear an oath reduplicating upon the following 
 propofitioa,—* Though the above groſs and dangerous errors” 
(enumerated in the preceding paragraph) — “ were brought 
before the judicatorics of this church; and likewiſe, though 
* the teacher of them owned and maintained them in his de- 
„ fences at their bar; yet the general aſſembly, in the year 
% 1717, diſmiſſed the proceſs without any cenſure inflicted upon 
the laid teacher,” — Act for renewing the covenants, p. 104.— 
Does not my ſwearing that oath import a ſwearing, that the 
errors there referred unto were really brought before the judi- 
catories of this church ; — that the teacher of theſe errors 
really owned and maintained them in his defences at the bar of 
ſaid judicatories ; — and that, nevertheleſs, the general aſſem- 
bly, in the year 1717, really diſmiſſed the proceſs without any 
cenſure inflicted upon the {lid teacher? Or, if my oath redu- 
plicates upon this propoſition, “ Likewiſe, the ſuperſtitious 
* obſervation of hs/idays is introduced among us, by the vaca- 
* tion of our moſt conſiderable courts of juſtice in the latter 
end of December, —b. p. 103. : — does not that import a 
ſwearing, that there really is a vacation of faid courts at the 
time mentioned; and that thereby the ſuperſtitious obſervation. 
of holidays is really introduced among us? And fo on of other 
ſuch like inſtances. But if the Bond does not import ſuch a 
ſwearing ; to what purpoſe are there ſo many facts ſpecified, 
and reduplicated upon in it? — It is certainly an irdiſpenſably- 
neceſſary requiſite of ſwearing, that it be done in truth, Now 
would not- this ſeem to import, not only that the things about 
which the oath is interpoſed are true in themſelves ; but alſo 
that the perſon taking the oath is perſuaded of the truth of 
them, yea, and even in the very act of ſwearing conſiders them 
as true ?—* It doth not,” ſay you, © belong to religious work,” 
(by which, I ſuppoſe, you mean, the ſwearing of oaths and cove- 
nants about religion), © but to the practice of courts in proceſſes 
* before them, — for perſons to ſwear to the truth of facts.“ 
But, ſure, as little docs it belong to religious work, to abr 
. Truths 
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truths and falſeboods indifferently; or ſwear to contend againſt a 
great number of things, without any the leaſt reſpe& had to 
them as fas, or whether ever ſuch things had an exiftence. 
Does it belong to religious work, to ſwear an oath reduplicating 
upon a great many things related as ſtanding grounds of the 
Lord's controverſy with a nation or people ; while, at the ſame 
time, it is none of the ſwearer's buſineſs or concern, at leaſt in 
the act of ſwearing, whether theſe things be true or falſe, — or 
whether any ſuch things ever had a being? I wiſh, Sir, you may 
not at length become an advocate for a ſpecies of ſwearing, under 
the ſpecious pretence of religious work, which no civil courts 
or judges, who fear God the ſupreme Fudge, and duly regard 
the welfare of human ſociety, would give the leaſt countenance 
unto * in proceſſes before them,” —Ay but, ſay you, what the 
bond imports this way, is, ** a ſwearing to teſtify againſt theſe 
* and ſuch other evils. Thus, it is not the truth of the facts 
* which they offer to aſcertain by a folemn oath ; but their own 
«© engagement to teſtify and contend againſt the fame,” Here 
truly you go very nicely to work, in diſtinguiſhing ; more ſo, it 
is acknowledged, than I well underſtand; and much more fo 
than I would incline, eſpecially in ſuch an awfvi matter as an 
oath, I earneſtly wiſh ſimple people may be on their guard a- 
gainſt ſuch ſophiſtry and ſubtile niceties, in matters of ſo great 
importance,—Ir is not eaſy to fee, how you come thus to diſtin- 
guith between the evilt and the facts; or between the things re- 
duplicated upon in the Bond, as evils, and as fats. | 

When we ſpeak of an evil or ſinful action; do we not ſup- 
pole, the action and the evil to be inſeparable? Can there be 
an evil or tranſgreſſion (I ſpeak of actual ſin), without an action? 
Or, may we, in an abſtra& way, conceive of evils and tranſ- 
greſſions, without at the ſame time conceiving of facts or actions, 
wherein the evil conſiſts, and from which it is inſeparable; in- 
ſomuch that, if theſe had not taken place, this had never been? 
No, ſurely: for ſin is not a mere creature of the imagination. 
What we call fins of commiſſion certainly lie in ſome actions or 
other, either of the inward or outward man, which the law of 
God forbids to be done. So that we cannot ſeparate the idea 
of ſuch evil from action or fact. For inſtance, Adam's firſt 
fin, or actual tranſgreſſion, which lay in eating the forbidden 
fruit: the eating of that fruit was a act or action; and ſure, 
without that fact or action, that evil had never ſubſiſted. Hence, 
when we confeſs that ſin of our firſt parents, we do not merely 
lament over the ſinfulneſs in an abſtra view, but acknowledge the 
finful action or Fact itſelf; or in other words, that they did really 
eat that fruit, and that their ſo doing was a violation of the di- 
vine law. Or, if we ſhould ſwear to teſtify againſt their m— 
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that fruit, as an evil; does not our ſo ſwearing alſo import an 
affertion or acknowledgment of the truth of the fact, or that | 
they really did eat that fruit? And this will apply to other = 
things, as well as that. When we ſolemnly ſwear to contend & 


* For further clearing what is above ſaid, and preventing miſtakes, 
or objections, it may here be noticed, (1.) That even heart-fns them- | 
ſelves lie in acts or actions, viz. of the inner man; although they ſhould 
not break out in the converfation, ſo as to become overt acht, or actions 

of the outward man. The ſyſtematical writers cannot be ſet in battle. 
array againſt me here: for Turrettine himſelf, who 1s of great repute 
among Seceding clergymen, (ſave only, that ſome of them find fault 
with him for giving too little power anto the magiſtrate in matters of 
conſcience or mere religion), teaches thus :—* Peccatum adtuale eſt 
% aberratio a lege Dei in actibus interns et.externis,” &c, That is, 
Adual fin is a wandering or ſtraying from the law of God, in a&s both 
internal and external. Patratur vel corde per cogitationes et deſide- 
4 rja ilicita,” &c. That is, It is committed either in the Heart by 
thoughts and unlawful defires.—** Actuale dicitur, non tam quod au 
« exiſtat, quia hoc non minus peccato originali competit, quam quod 
« fit in actionibus, non in habitu.” That is, It is called a, not 
ſo much becauſe it actually exiſts, for this no leſs belongs wo original 
fin, — as becauſe it lies in actions, not in the habit. Part firſt of his 
large ſyſtem, page 710. (2.) But it is the outward and overt as of 
actual fin that are chiefly reſpected in what is above ſaid ; the evi, re- 
lated in the hiſtorical part of the Acknowledgment of ſins, and redupli- 
cated upon in the Bond. being plainly things of that nature; that is 
outward and overt ads, which are declared to be ſinful,— for inſtance, the 
toleration- ac. True indeed, there are fins of omiſſion, or omiſſions, 
which are declared to be ſinful, there related and reduplicated upon; 
ſuch as, the revolution-parliament's neglecting and paſſing by the laws 
and ſtatutes enaQed in favour of the covenanted uniformity in the pe- | 
riod between 1638 and 1650, their not repealing the act reſcifſory, Ge. | 
But even as to omiſſions of that kind; can the evil be ſeparated from | 1 
fas, or hiſtorical truth? If one neglects the duty of prayer, or | 
alms-deeds 8 to his ability, he is guilty of a ſinful omiſſion; | 
he leaves undone, what God requires to be done : but can you ſeparate «} | 
the evil here from the ud or truth of his neglecting prayer, or alms- | 
deeds? Or, in the inſtance already mentioned ;—can the evi of paf- 
ſing by the foreſaid laws, and not repealing the foreſaid act, be ſepa- 
rated from the hi/torical truth of the revolution parliament's not havi 
revived the former, nor repealed the latter? (3.) I acknowledge the | 
ſyſtematical writers diſtinguiſh between fin in the concrete or materially, 
as including the matter of the finful a&#ion itlelf, and fig in the abſftrat? 
er formally, as ſignifying only the witio 7 or deprayity of the action; | 
which indeed may help us to zhink with the greater accuracy and preci- 
fon on that ſubje. But did they ever mean to carry that diſtinction fo 
far, as that perſons might ſwear to contend againſt the abfrad, without 
regard had to the concrete; or againft things as evils, without regard- 
ing them as fas? | ſuppoſe, not. 2 B23 8-18 35 
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and teſtify againſt a great number of thiags, vhether of more ait« 
cient or later date, as evil: does not that at the ſame time imply an 
uſſertion or acknowledgment of theſe very things as facht, us 
things which really did, or ſtill do exiſt? I am not well verſed 
in metaphyſical diſtinctions and niceties ; but the very nature of 
the thing ſomeway makes me ſo to think. But you ſeem to 

think otherwiſe, For, if T am not miſtaken, what you teach 
here is, — That an oath reduplicating upon a narrative of things 
as falls, or things which really happened, does not import a 
ſwearing to the truth of theſe facts, — an aſſertion or acknow- 
ledgment of their having ever,taken place ; but only, a confeſ- 
ſion of the ſinfulneſs of ſuch things, on the ſuppoſition of their 
having taken place, and an engagement to contend and teſtify 
againſt them as evils. No matter, whether the things ever 
exiſted, or not: the ſwearer is quite ſafe in lamenting over, and 
engaging to teſtify againſt them, under the notion of evils, with- 
out regard to their authenticity, or conſidering them as facts at 
all. But this is doctrine which as yet I am not able to receive: 
for, at thisrate, I think, men might ſafely ſwear to a mere blank *, 
Pray, conſider—who requireth ſuch ſwearing at our hand? _ 

LThoſe who join in the Bond, ſay you, have already been 
making a ſolemn confeſſion of theſe evils, as true.“ This they 
do in the reading of the Acknowledgment of ins, wherein they 
are all ſuppoſed to join in a way. of ſolemn confeſſion,“ pre- 
vious to their formally entering into, or ſwearing the bnd. for 
that acknowledgment is evidently not only a lamentation over the 
things therein related as evils, but alſo an affertion or declara- 
tion of them as true, —as facts which actually took place; as is 
clear from the obvious ſtrain and tenor thereof. And then, 
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* Were this ſort of doftrine to be admitted, people might enter in- ; 


to oaths and covenants to contend and teſtify againſt mere chimeras of * 
-their own brain. In the reveries and workings of imagination, they 
might figure out to themſelves a great number of evils, and bind them- 
elves with a ſolemn oath to contend againſt them, — without ever con- be 
ſidering whether they have the leaſt foundation in Fa# or not; whether - af 
they ever exiſted any where elſe but in their own brain. And would HB 
not that be offering a ſolemn affront to the Moft High ? co 
I Here it may be obſerved, that, beſides the folemn confeſſion of 30 
theſe evils at the renovation of the covenants, they are made matter of ta 
. conteffion and grounds of humiliation, among the Seceders, on all their nz 
days of faſting, which are very frequent: for, in all their acts for pu- fi 
. blic falls, after particularly mentioning dome. of thoſe things, there is ti 
an expreſs reference made unto the jade, Teftimony, and Ackuowledg- th 
ment of fins prefixed to the Bond. In all thele acts, the hiſtorical matters ly 
ia theſe papers are mentioned as real matters of fad, and as ſtanding = th 
grounds of the Lord's conrroverſy with the preſent. generauon, 0 
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Me Bond exprefily reduphicates wp ohn fald ge & See 
of fit, in tlidſe words, — I We We (halt, accorging xo, our 115 
$4 ftdtions, places,“ a0 cal) ings, contend, 11 reſtify again — 
. ttfer cvils: named i in the be conf E Mio Of fins 
dbes not this" leck very Hike," as if the covenanters ele has 
©. ſoleaſiy confelſton they had Been making 101 Mee evils Ng, 
with their outh? or, as if th eir very act o ef ing 7 4 5 
an aſſertion or ackrivwled ent of « theſe things as true pt cer 
tain facli, 28 Well as an engagement to teſtify againſt, them, as 
vil? ThifIhAl Rs unto the ſätelligent and impartial. 
- But; to tale up the maiter in another point of view; Suꝑpoſe, 
it ſhouſch for once be granted; that the Bond does not import a 
direc \werPiny * the truth 00 b falls, but only to contend. 
"an@ teſtify aghitiſt trac evils ; 1 do not ſee how even that, 
would"mlith help your cauſe. For certainly a ſwearing” of the. 
Bond in truſb and judgment, neceſſarily ſuppoſes, that all the. 
thirigs mentioged in the Acknowledgment of fins. are certain; 
fa; and not on fo, but that the covenanters are thorough- 
lx perſuaded: thereof in their ow minds, Lſpppoſe, you will. 
not riſk your rep atation ſo tar, as in exprely words to refuſe this. 
'Fhis is lain! yinnd tin the before- cited paſſage of the Conſe tan, 
of Faith; — . [Wks dever takerh an oath ought. — therein to a- 
10 Koch vothihg, [| bit what he is $1104 herfi lade Fe the truth.“ 1. 
And, indeed, 10 that truly fear the 159, 'and are duly, im- 
wirh' the weight and awful ache of an oath, . would 
ſwearabout things; or contend agai Fis We, as evils, withour be- 
ing Fully perſuaded, that ſuct'thiag 8. ever ch 9. Nov, here, of 
would af, What are we td underſtand' by this erſuaſion of the. 
hift6rical truth of theſe things, neceſſarily Fos wet, d or implied in 
al judicious ſwrariiig to atend a ajnft chem as evils ; and how 
is it to be obtained? You ſay, that perſons j Joining io the Wee 
40 take the truth of thele things as vnqueſtionable, But da a you, | 
mea, a mere taking'of the truth of thele things for granted, in 
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A; ['take'thil mat ter tabs of | reate er importance the ſome may 
be aware; for fertig it in as clear a 5 as I can, I would yet further 
afk If the r related in the 0 Fon of fins, as brought, into the 
Bond itſelf by-the reduplicating' clauie, are not to be ongerfiocd i in the 
conrrete, 2s: fignifying evil action: or Heile f And conſeguentiy, —If the 

band itſelf, with ſaid clauſe; does not take up and conſider them as cer- 
125 fas, foe or. 2 ich really —_ place agrdeable to the 
ive reduphcated upon ; and which, being ſ — to have been 
gre ese to 72 ere as — ele W lef 1 The afiirmas : 
100 155 this is t the frot of ee How, then cas ig poſſibly ben 
t Hat the Bond Bork pot, imm 4 a ſwearing the truth of che tau but do 
y in eopagement* to "teſt; aan hem as cvilß, without regarding 

them as facts? x 
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a blind implicit manner, without ever concerning themſelves with. 
their being Facts, or the evidence of their being fo ? The things, 
you ſay, are “ public and notour.” But thus much is certain, 
That the far greater part of them took piace before moſt of the 
fwearers were born. How then are they netariaus, or well. 
known to them? If they do not make an inquiry into them for 
themfelves, they muſt certainly interpoſe an oath about them up- 
on mere hearſay or report. And I doubt much, if this be con- 
ſiſtent with ſwearing in truth and judgment. But is not the fore - 
faid perſuaſion rather to be urid of a rational ſort of con- 
viction, ariſing from a diligent examination of what hiſtorical e- 
vidence there is for the truth of thoſe things? lt is not denied, 
but readily admitted, that perſons may have their conſciences 
s refolved in matters“ of ſeripture truth and duty before the 
Lord, by the light of his word and the guidance of his Spirit. 
«© —without being verſed in the controverſies about the ſame,” 
This reſolution, however, as was before hinted, is not of a 
blind, implicit nature; but carries along with it the ſtrongeſt e- 
vidence, even ſuch as amounts to a demonſtration; ſo that the 
force of it cannot be reſiſted, For, in thus reſolving the con- 
ſcience, God carries home his word, in demonſtration of the Spi- 
rit, and of power, 1 Cor. ii. 4.3 not in word only, but in pawer,, 
and in the Hely Ghoſt, and in much aſſurance, 1 Theſſ. i, 5. But 
it doth not appear, that there is ground to expect any ſuch reſo- 
lation of conſcience with regard to the hiſtorical truth of facts, 
which depend upon human teftimany, or the knowledge where- 
of is to be derived from human hiſtories, only : for the 
means by which the Holy Spirit worketh upon the minds of 
men, in a way of conviction and perſuaſion, is not a human, but 
a divine teftimony, And, ſure, no ſuch teſtimony is to be found 
concerning the hiſtorical truth of thoſe things related in the Ac- 
knowledgment of fins, A perſuaſſon of this ſort. therefore, would 
ſeem to be attainable only, in a way of carefully peruſing the hi- 
ſtories which treat of thoſe things, and judging therefrom for 
ourſelves, as to the hiſtoriczl evidence of the truth of them. 
Whence it would not ſeem to be enough, that the things them: ' 
ſelves really be facts, yea, or even that there is abundant hiſto- 
rical evidence of their being ſo; but the ſwearers would need to 
ſee this with their Qwn eyes, or to be perſuaded hereof in their 
minds from their own perſonal acquaintance with that hiſtorical 
evidence, In a word, in ſwearing about paſt tranſactions, the 
ſwearer's oath would ſeem to import or denote his faith and K 
0 


ſuaſion of the ſeveral things which it reſpects, founded on 
evidence as not w_ fatisfies his own mind, but ſuch as he can 
with freedom appeal to the emniſcient One he has beep at pains 
to acquire or find out by a diligent ſearch. Pee YOM 0 


But, ſure, you muſt know, the far greater part of Seceders 
have neither leiſure nor opportunity for inquiring into the hiſto- 
rical evidence of the truth of thoſe things which the Bond redu- 
plicates _ This is a fact which, in the very nature of the 

I not a 


thing, wi 
verſy. And indeed, I ſuppoſe, they never in the leaſt concern 


themſelves with theſe. things as facts, nor ſo much as once think 


of examining the hiſtorical evidence of their being ſo ; but juſt 


take all this way upon truſt, or for granted in a blind implicit 


manner. They may either be or not be facts, for aught they 
know. Nay, ſome who are moſt zealous for the preſent mode 


dmit of diſpute : it is abſolutely beyond contt᷑ o- 
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of covenanting, have freely owned to me, that they know not 


whether the things related be facts or not; but the footing they 
go upon is, —if ſuch things really did take place, they were wrong. 
And, to the ſame purpoſe, a gentleman of my acquaintance, 
who has been a good deal converſant with Seceders, lately in- 
formed me, that, from converſation with different people, he 
« learns, the people do not trouble themſelves much as to the 
* truth of the narrative; but take it for granted, ſaying, if there 
6“ js any miſtake therein, it lies at the miniſters door, who fra- 
% med and impoſed the oath: nay, that ſome have owned to 
e him, they had no buſineſs with the hiſtorical narrative pre- 
« fixed to the Bond, whether it contained truths or falſchoods : 
but that they could ſafely ſwear it, upon conſidering them as 
* evils, whether they were founded on facts or not.” But do 
you really believe yourſelf, that this way of going to work is a 
ſwearing in truth and judgment? Nay, is it not the higheſt in- 
Nance of ſwearing in the moſt blind and implicit manner? 
And indeed, although people had ever ſo much time to ſearch 
into the hiſtorical evidence of the truth of that prolix narrative ; 
conſidering how partially and unfairly hiſtorians do often relate 
things, and how much they will differ among themſelves in their 
account of the ſame things, I cannot but think it extremely hard 
to lay the Chriſtian people under a neceſſity of interpoſing a ſo 
lemn oath about ſuch a huge maſs of things, the knowledge and 
evidence of the truth whereof are to be gathered from human hi- 
ſtories, from the relations and writings of fallible and uninſpired 
men only. Where is the neceſſity for this? May not all the 
knowledge that is neceſſary for them as Chriftians be attained un- 
to. without peruſing and labouring hard in volumes of human 
hiſtories, records of parliament, acts and proceedings of general 
aſſemblies ? &c. I wiſh ſuch a taſk be not calculated for leading 
of people's attention from the holy ſcriptures, which are able to 
make us wiſe unto ſalvation, through ſaith which is in Chriſt Je- 
jus, If we conſider the matter but juſt in this point of view, it 
will, perhaps, be difficult, if not altogether impoſſible, to pro- 
1 g duce 
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duce a precedent, op example every way parallel 49-tho, mode ot 


cov enantio Or religious ſwearing which, preſcatly obtains ig the 
Scceffion, from any hiſtory ſacred or profane. a 
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couſideration with you, if your doctrine in this ſermon; has not 2, 
native tendency to promote and encourage raſh, ignorant, and im- 
pligit ſwearing; which cannot fail to be of very dangeraus conſe : 
quences, wich regard to both church and Hate. For my friends, 
and brethrens ſake, for the ſake of ſuch a myltitude of precious 
ſouls as are embarked in the Seceſſion · cauſe, I cannot but ear- 
neſtly entreat and beſeech you, a chief man among thoſe of that 
way, cloſely and impartially to think of this momentous matter. 
Far be it from me to ſay, that you had any ſuch. deſign in the. 
preaching and publiſhing of this ſermon. But, as you are ſxil - 
ful in metaphyſics, you cannot miſs to remember the well-known 
diſtinftion of finis operis and init operantis, that is, the end 
the work, and the end of the worker: According to which, 
what I have juſt now hinted, may be the end or native tenden - 
cy of the doctrine of the ſermon, although it ſhould not have 
been the end, deſign, or intention of the author; yea, through 
inviolable attachment to a particular ſcheme, wherein both intereſt 
and honour are deeply concerned, and party · zeal, he might bg ſo 
far blinded, as not to diſcern any ſuch tendency in his doctrine. 
Same people, and, I fear, not without too good ground, com- 
plain, that raſh and unneceſſary ſwearing ioo much obtains in the 
civil flate, or with regard to the civil affairs of Great Britain at 
this day. This complaint, if it be juſt, would certainly deſervs 
the attention and conſideration. of the public, nay, the lagiflature 
iſelf, even in a civil and political view : for ſince an oath is, as 
it were, the great bond and ligament of human ſociety, and that 
which is e them an end of all ſtrife ; undoubtedly it belongs to 
the ſecular magiſtrate, for the temporal good and welfare of the 
Civil community, to guard their fulyeQs againſt every thipg which 
tends to wear off impreſſions. of the weight and awful folemmity 
of an oath, But how deplorable will it be, if thoſe who are er: 
dained preachers, to teach the Gentiles in faith and verity, ſhould, 
directly or indirectly, give any the leaſt countenance unto ſuch a 
practice; — if they ſhould begin, both from the pulpit and the 
preſs, to teach doctrine calculated for promoting raſh, implicit, 
and unneceſſary ſwearing among the people; and that too, un- 
der the pretence of religicus work, nay, an indiſpenſably-neceſ- 
ſary part of religious work? Sure, that would be far from doing 
any real ſervice unta either religious or civil work; unto eithet 
the church of the living Ged, or the worldly kingdom they belong to. 
I am ſenſible, it is now more then time to leave you to your 
own meditations. And therefore I bid you /arcwell, 
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Upon the whole: I think, is ought to. be matter. of ſerious, 


Lately publiſhed, written by the fame” Author, i 
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The Riſe, Grounds, and Progreſs of the late Difference 
"between the ANTIBURGHER-SECEDERS, and 
Axpxew ScoTT Miniſter of the Goſpel at Dundee. 


In a Letter to a Gentleman in Edinburgh. 


To which are annexed, 


. A PaorEsT by the ſaid AnvrREw ScoTT, and Micnaert ArTauR 
Miniſter of che Goſpel! at Dumbarrow, againit the Aſſociate Preſby- 
tery of Perth and Dunfermline's proceeding to ſuſpend them from 
the Exerciſe of their Miniſtry, for refuſing to withdraw their Papers of 
Difficulties given in to that Preſbytery, relative to the Mode of Cove- 
nanting practiſed among thoſe of that way, without uſing Scriptare- 
methods for the removal of theſe their Difficulties, 


ALzT7zx to that Preſbytery concerning the Proceſs while in dependence 
before them; and, 


A ſerious Abpxzss to the CAnisTiAn PropPLE of the Szexssiox, be- 
ſeeching them to examine, by the rule of God's word, the various 
articles of their peculiar teſtimony, eſpecially as theſe are bound up- 
on them by their leaders with a ſolemn Oath,—the moſt intricate and 


hard to be underſtood, perhaps, that ever was impoſed upon any 
Chriſtian people, 


Then ſhalt faxear,in truth, in judgment, and in righteouſueſs. Jer. iv. 2. 


Him that is qyeak in the Faith, receive you, but not to N * 
tions, Rom. xiv. 1. 


Belo ved, eee not every Spirit, but try the ſpirits, RO they 1 
God. 1 Jahn iv. 1. 


Search the eriprures, John v. 39. 
AmT chergfere beceme yeur enemy, yy T tell you the trath ? Gal. i iv.16, 
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